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THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY | 


A New Way for You and Your Children to. Learn About 
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by this new educational hobby the entire family can share 





ERE is an exciting way for 
oung and old alike to become 
intimately acquainted with the 
any lands and peoples of our 
wonderful world. This revolution 
ary new program in home educa 
tion sponsored by THE AMERI 
CAN GEOGRAPHICAL SO 
CIETY, is like a “guided tour 
around the world, conducted by 
outstanding authorities on each 
region's history—geography—trade 
customs landmarks native 
craft—flags, stamps, currency—and 
many other subjects 
The FREE GIFT PACKAGI 
described below (value $43.00) will 
introduce you to this wonderful 
new program, without the slightest 
cost of it ligation 


How Your Family ‘Visits’ 
a Different Land Each Month 


Each month you receive a set of 
fu ( t photographs and a highly 
informative, illustrated guidebook 
album with spaces tor ounting 
the color prints. By means of these 
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A $3.00 VALUE—yours FREE 
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Vacation tip: 





Make your plans by telephone 


Chis summer let the telephone help you relax and 
enjoy a carefree vacation. Wherever you're bound 
call ahead for reservations. You'll add peace of mind 


to every mile of your trip 


Be sure to telephone out-of-town family and friends 


you plan to visit. That way you know they'll be there 


And while you're away, remember: home and office 
are as near as the nearest telephone. It’s so quick and 


easy to call. And it costs so litth 


& i % 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM © & 
> F 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Washington, D.C., to Mount Pocono, Pa. 55¢ 
Cleveland to Traverse City, Mich 

Phoenix to Laguna Beoch, Calif 

New York to Bar Harbor, Maine .. . . 85¢ 
St. Lowis to Asheville, N.C 

These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three 


minutes, after 6 o'clock every might and all day Sunday 
They do not include the 10% federal excise tax 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 
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AUGUST COVER. Ihe great clouds of sea gulls that wheel over San Francisco Bay 
know and respect all its moods—on calm days dipping and diving in a frenzy of fishing 
for tasty sea food in its placid water, on turbulent days retiring to the city parks for a 


substitute diet of grubs. Ernst Haas has photographed them going about their business ona 


peaceful day, making a graceful pattern of flight against the towers of the Bay Bridge 


NEXT MONTH. In September, novelist Clyde Brion Davis tours Illinois and describes 
it as the most American of all our state Martin Mayer explores downtown New York 
a close-packed jumble of shrines of America’s beginnings, and of high finance. Sean 


O'Faolain gives an Irishman’s impressions of that gaudy fantasy, Las Vegas, and Howipay 


serves up The World's Favorite Recipes, a feast of international dishes from the U.N 
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The Curtis Publiahing Company annot send duplicates of copies 
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| first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new addres and, if powible, an address 
label from. a back copy. If label isn't available, 
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Old Masters 
in the Art 
of Relaxation 


Travellers who relish the very good life will find the Dutch 
are gifted providers. 


Nor is this anywhere more enjoyably apparent than aboard 
Holland-America ships. For it is here you find a genuine defi- 
nition of the pleasure of ocean travel. 


It goes beyond the enjoyment of sumptuous surroundings, of 


matchless service, or of lavish Continental cuisine. 


It particularly includes a sense of relaxed well-being, inspired 
by men who are seafarers by tradition—good hosts by nature. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Sh and-foneucaLine 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6.N.Y. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RYNDAM and MAASDAM 
call regularly at Le Havre 
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Champagne and Watermelon 


Enjoyed Georgia, by Calder Willing- 
ham (June Howtpay), but hope the 
young couple in the cover picture did 


HOL 


not mix the champagne and water- 

melon. People hereabouts will tell you 
it is NOt a good combination! 

ALVIN ALSOBROOK 

Decatur, Ga. 


@® But on the other hand, some 
gourmets suggest Culting a section 
out of a watermelon, filling with 
champagne, replacing the section, 
and chilling overnight. —Ed. 


Cornhuskers’ Heritage 


Nebraska(May Ho.ipay) is excellent. 
No native Nebraskan can read it with- 
out pride—and a strong suspicion that 
residents of the other forty-seven states 


do not understand the rich heritage that 
is ours. We invite them to read Nebraska 
and know us better. 

One correction: Nebraska is still the 
“Cornhusker State.”’ The last session of 
our unicameral legislature provided for 
putting the line, “The Beef State’’ on 
our license plates, but, according to the 
office of the Secretary of State, **. . . it is 
our understanding that the change only 
affected license plates and that we are 
still officially ‘The Cornhusker State.’”” 

V. E. SKIPTON, Executive Secretary 
Highway 6 Association 
Hastings, Neb. 


Poor Man’s Private Car 


Having always had a high regard for 
the integrity of HOLIDAY it comes as a 
shock to me to see you attributing to 
Averell Harriman a “$50,000 private 
car” (Holiday Indoors, May). The figure 
| always heard had another zero in it. 
The cost of even the poor man’s or 
all-purpose private railroad car today is 
higher than it was and I can only ascribe 
your giving Mr. Harriman this bargain- 
basement trade-in to an effort to further 
his act as the poor man’s friend. The 
sum of $50,000 today will nicely cover 
the cost of a pair of high-speed, roller- 
bearing trucks and perhaps part of the 
brake-rigging of a Pullman. A com- 
plete car with roof, windows and a slot 
for discarded razor blades comes to 


more. LUCIUS BEEBE 


Virginia City, Nev. 





MONEY! 


FOR YOURSELF 
YOUR ORGANIZATION 


Show wonderful new Griffin deluxe personal 


Christmas greetings. Over 55 thrilling new 
EXCLUSIVE designs — master-crafted on the 


finest of printing papers — rich water 


i Paes 
oy 


EARN EASILY 


5500-51000 


You or your organization can earn easily $500- 
$1000 even more. it’s fun—it's easy. Send today for 


color printings, special foil inlays and 


@ host of other fine features you'll 
find only in Griffin Originals. The 
sentiment and name imprint 
inside the cards actually 
compliment the design. 

Truly ... the fines? 

personal Christ- 
mos cards in 


America. 


a free sample kit—all you nead to start earning money. 
A free book on fund raising is available on request. 


WRITE TODAY 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. 
327 Bayfield Drive, Fairport, New York 
| Gentlemen 


| Please » 


: | 


end me 


FREE DELUXE SAMPLE KIT 


[) FREE FUND RAISING PLAN BOOK 


| If | decide not to accept your offer, | will return 
the kit at your expense. 


ORIGINALS 


| City 


Nome 
| Address 








Two-Edged Hairbrush 


Congratulations on School for Junior 
Gentlemen, (May HOipay). It is gratify- 
ing to realize that there are still at least 
a few schools where our youth's char- 


acter training is more important than 
football 
will tell 


Today, a child-care “expert” 
that rearing youngsters 
successfully depends largely on the flex- 
ibility of the parents and their ability to 
develop to the ever-changing 
needs of their offspring. | recall a day 
when it wasn’t the parent who was sup- 
posed to be flexible. | remember that 
children were supposed to fit their ever- 
changing needs into the family pattern 
without Dad worrying about his ability 
to develop properly 

In our own home, the hairbrush is 
still a two-edged sword 


you 


meet 


one side ex- 

cellent for training the hair, the other 

side excellent for training the heir! 
HERBERT WILSON 
Garden City, N.J. 


Happy Birthday Cont'd. 


In the ten years of its existence, 
HOLIDAY has become one of the most 
interesting magazines of any variety 
and, for those of us who do not have 
much opportunity to travel, it is ex- 
tremely I hope that you 
have a continuing expanding future. 
FRANK P. ZEIDLER, Mayor 


Milwaukee, u iS, 


informative 


Six Londons 


@ Columnist Fadiman passes along 
to us the following appreciation from 
a distinguished fan of his 


EUROPE 


Dear Mr. Fadiman 

Please permit me to thank you for 
the delightful Party of One in the April 
issue Of Howipay. Your re-creation of 
the six Londons was sheer magic. You 
have said all the right things, and even 
this jaundiced yellow pedagogical eye 
can find no flaw in the various Londons 
you have evoked. | have an idea that 
you had as much joy in writing this as 

we have had in reading it. 
PRANK C, BAXTER 
Professor of English 
University of Southern California 


Rodeo Clowns 


Your article on rodeo (The World's 
Roughest Sport) in June HOLIDAY was 
excellent, but no story of rodeoing is 
complete without mention of the rodeo 
clowns, those suicidally brave men who 
risk death or mutilation to divert the at- 
tention of the Brahma bulls from their 
downed riders. The laugh-provoking 
trappings and antics of the clowns, fre- 
quently top riders in their own right, 
don’t minimize the importance of their 
job. More than once I have seen one 
turn in a ride that rated with the best 

A slight correction concerning your 
use of the term “gunsel.”” This word is a 
contraction of “gunslinger,”” meaning 
gun fighter, which the majority of cow- 
boys never were; most certainly it does 
not apply to today’s rodeo contestant 

MRS, FLORENCE G. STALCUP 
White Sulphur Springs, Mont 


Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, NWowipay 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letters will be considered 








at its best... 


OUGOSLAVIA 


this Autumn! 


In friendly Yugoslavia you'll find in 


abundance al 


l/ the attractions Europe offers 


; 
(Og le i 7 
f and in Autumn, the ideal climate to enjoy them 



















Yugoslas people 
of ancient culture 
Crusaders 


towns that 


AAMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


THE YUGOSLAV STATE TOURIST OFFICE 


First-class 


hunting 


were 


hotels easy accessibility 


swimming and sailing at balmy Adriatic resorts 
cruises among the lovely islands of the 
Dalmatian coast 


excursions on the Danube 


ind fishing and a gala opera season! 


You'll be delighted by the warmhearted hospitality of the 


fascinated by magnificent relics 
of Alexander the Great, Romans, 


mosques and walled cities .. 


old when Christ was born 


And travel in Yugoslavia is economical! 


You'll benefit by a special 
3344, tourist exchange 
premium on currency 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices and correspondents world-wide ...of 


509 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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There's no better place than 
Natural Bridge for a leisurely 
visit or vacation, for here you'll 
find an easy-going life plus 
all the charm and beauty of the 
Old South. Satisfying relaxa 
tion comes naturally in this 
atmosphere, and recreation 
is more enjoyable in the clear 
mountain air, Natural Bridge 
is located in Virginia's fam 





ous Shenandoah Valley 

not far from the Valley's “ , » 

other scenic and histori * 
attractions ate 2 
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One of the Sewen Notunab Wonders «ih comand 
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Natural Bridge Hotel, On 1600 Scenic Acres j Meturat Bridge of Virginia, ins 

j Dept. 181, Natural Bridge, Virginia ' 
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Swimming Pool, Gilt Shep, Cafeteria And Soack Bar. => j 
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(7o without worry 


without fear or 


favor. Go in complete comfort, by 


plane, train or automobile. Go wher 
ever you Wish do whatever you want 
Pay no heed to tume-ot-the-month 


use barns ix 


lary ix is the be st contribution to a 
relaxed vacation since the invention of 
shorts bor honestly You arent even 
aware that you re wearing lampa 

Lhe compressed cotton of whichit § 
made is so perfectly designed (by a 
doctor, at that) that many lampax 


users insist they tend to torvet about 
tume-ot-the-month completely Cet 
tainly no normal activity is barred to 
you not even swunming lampax 1s 
completely invisible under a beach-dry 
of sOppin wet, ftresh-trom.-the pool 
swim suit! 


Above all, 


Tampax is cool—the 


coolest sanitary protection you can 
wear because its worn internally. It 
prevents Odor from forming It elumt 
nates belts pins and chafing { 5 Its 
so designed that the wearers hands 
need not touch it at any tome And 
when it comes to thre } px il prob 
lem, Tar Ipax even faces up to the 
unruly plumbing that so often exists 


at vacation resorts. You're never em 


barrassed with lampax 


Choice of 4 absorbencies (Regular, 


Super junior) at any ae 


iv OF totlon 
counter. [ake Lampan n your vacation! 
Look for 'l amMpay Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States, lampax 


Incorporated, Palmer, Mass, 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ fifteen years ago | wrote an in- 
troduction to an edition of Tolstoy's 
War and Peace. | wrote it after six 
months of careful study of what ts 
universally acknowledged, often by 
people who have actually read the 
whole book, as one of the greatest 
novels ever written. This introduc 
tion, now that I have reread it, gives 
the impression of being almost as 
long “as the novel | must have been 
infected by Tolstoy's own mania for 
inclusiveness, for in it | tried to say 
everything—and of course failed 
No final statements about a first-rate 
The work 


That ts 


work of art are possible 
itself is the final statement 
one reason for its first-rateness 

Now, after fifteen years during 
which the whole world has experi 
enced its own very real wars and 
even 4 certain reasonable facsimil 
ol peace | have reread Tolstoy's 
masterpiece in about eight virtually 
uninterrupted hours. It is a good 
way to read it. Indeed it 1s the only 
proper way, for no novel was ever 
written to be studied, | do not say it 
hould not be studied, merely that 
uch was not the author’s intention 
© | plunged into these wide 
waters and then began to swim as 
rapidly as | could. By so doing I 
avoided the mental lockjaw that 
often afflicts the man who sits down 
deliberately to read a “classic 
Often the poor fellow is so rigid with 
preconceived reverence, so stuffed 
with the unyielding upholstery of 
other men’s opinions, that (a) he 
does not know whether or not he is 
enjoying the book and (b) he does 
not know what to think of it when 
he has finished it. It is like being in- 
troduced to a great man. You and 
he are not really shaking hands, You 
are shaking hands with History or 
some other paralyzing abstraction 

Rereading a classic entails other 
dangers and difficulties. You are 
afraid that you may not find there 
what once you found, Or, on the 
other hand, your enjoyment may be 
clouded by nostalgia, by the sense 
of familiarity, pleasant but some- 
times mentally blurring, that over- 
comes you when you revisit the 
scenes of your childhood 


We would probably all 


classics a good deal more if the pub- 


enjoy 


HOLIDAY 


Is War 


PARTY OF ONE 


ind Pear e the preatest not 


making Tolstoy classi is beug 


lishers could be induced to issue 


them casually, with a changed title 
ind an unfamiliar author’s name. 
But this is too much to ask 

At any rate | tried hard to reread 
War and Peace as though it were a 
new book sent me for review. This 
is impossible, of course, but even the 
attempt brought with it certain re- 
wards that were not mine fifteen 
ycars avo 

Perhaps | can pass on to you a 
few of them. I am especially anx- 
ious to do this for it seems clear 
that this book, by virtue of the film 
version that will soon be seen by 
tens of millions of people, is in for a 
re-revival. What all the world’s fin- 
est literary critics find difficulty in 
doing, actresses Anita Ekberg and 
Audrey 


with ease 


Hepburn will accomplish 


In a way writing about War and 
Peace W a 


Criticism in our day has become 


ell-defeating activity 


largely the making of finer and fines 
discriminations. But War and Peace 
does not lend itself to such an exer- 
cise. If you say the book is about the 
effect of the Napoleonic Wars on a 
certain group of Russians, most of 
them aristocrats, you are not telling 
an untruth. But you are not telling 


the truth either. Its subject has been 





Leo Tolstoy: the poor chap had no 


lechmi que f unending insight 


ALGUST 


el ever written? HU ith a movie in the 


rediscovered, its greatness reargued 


variously described—even Tolstoy 
tried his hand at the job—but none 
of the descriptions leaves one satis- 
fied. 

You can’t even call the book a 
historical novel. It describes events 
that are part of history, but to say 
that it 1s about the past is to utter a 
half-truth 
Wind 


Kipling has suddenly become for us 


Ivanhoe, Gone With the 
these are historical novels 
a historical novelist: Gandhi made 
him one. But the only sections of 
War and Peace that seem historical 
are the battle pieces. War is now 
apocalyptic; it was not so in Tol- 
stoy’s time. Austerlitz and Cannae 
are equally historical, equally an- 
tique, equally part of the springtime 
of war. Now our weapons think for 
us; that is the revolutionary change 
that has outmoded all previous nar- 
ratives of conflict 

But, except for these battle pieces, 
War and Peace is no more a histori- 
cal novel than is the //iad. Homer is 
not history, not Greek history, not 
Trojan history, he is—Homer. So 
with Tolstoy. 

No, you say litthe when you say 
that War and Peace has to do with 
the Napoleonic Wars, Borodino, the 
burning of Moscow, the retreat of 
1812. As a matter of fact the vaguer 
your critical vocabulary, the less 
precisely you describe the subject of 
War and Peace, the nearer you get to 
the truth. It really—yes, let us use 
untwentieth-century words—is 
about Life and People and Love 
abhorred 


stractions that irritate our modern 


those capital-letter ab- 
novelists and against which they 
persistently warn us 

Another impression | got from 
my rereading was an odd one in- 
deed. That is to say, | did not seem 
to be reading a “work of art.”’ In a 
sense, Tolstoy is not an artist at all, 


Woolf. 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Proust ar 


as, let us say, Virginia 
artists. He does not appear, at lea 
in translation, to have any “‘style 

There is no such thing as a Tolstoyan 
sentence or a Tolstoyan vocabulary 
The poor chap has no technique. He 
knows nothing of flashbacks, streams 
of consciousness, symbols, objective 
correlatives. He introduces his people 


Continued on Page 8 
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a {nd now Supercale ... the most wonderful sheet in the world hand-screened in a 


series of “Flower Bed” prints to make Supercale more beautiful than eve 
the one thing that never changes ts its century-famed quality! 
And for August, you'll find Wamsutta Supercale in white and colors at 


Special Sale Prices in your favorite Linen — 
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and Long-stemmed Roses A= all on Wamsutta Supercale the luxury that is never an extravagance ! 
t. as 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, Linens and Domestics Department, 1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. Division of M. Lowenstein & Sone 
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Anatole 


impetuous 


normal. Even his villain 


Kur4gin 


j ar 


rdomi seems merely an 


t cl t He ha inending fool compared to the monsters of laby 
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out,” any more than you live your life 
in order to see how it will end. His peo- 
ple grow, love, suffer, die, commit wise 
or foolish actions, beget more people 
who are clearly going to pass through 
the same universal experiences; and 
that’s about all there is to the “story.” 
There are plenty of events but they are 
not arranged or balanced or patterned. 


Tolstoy is not a neat writer, any more 
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than your biography or mine is neat 
He is as shapeless as the Russian 
land itself 

| found myself struck with the 
originality of War and Peace, but by 
a kind of reverse English. It ts origi- 
nal because it is unoriginal. Kafka is 
Eu- 
dora Welty is original. In fact most 


original. Faulkner is original 
of our most admired modern writing 
is original, full of strange people, 
strange feelings, strange ideas, strange 
confrontations. But Tolstoy portrays 
pleasant, lively, ordinary girls like 
Natasha. His book is crowded with 
people who are above the average in 
intelligence or wealth or insight— 
but not extraordinarily so. He balks 
at portraying genius: he makes of 
Napoleon a fatuity, and of the slow- 
thinking, vacant-minded 
Kutuzov the military hero of the 


almost 


war. And when he writes about war, 
he does not describe its horrors o1 
its glories. He seizes upon the sim- 
plest of the truths about war, and 
sticks to that truth: that war is foolish. 

Tolstoy has a genius for the ordi- 
nary, does not mean the 
commonplace. It is this ordinariness 


which 


that to us moderns, living on a 
literary diet of paprika, truffles and 
cantharides, makes him seem so un- 
usual. When we read him we seem to 
be escaping into that almost forgot- 
ten country, the real world. 
Another odd thing—Tolstoy does 
not seem to have any “personality.” 
Many fine writers are full of person- 
ality, Hemingway for instance; but 
the very finest write books that seem 
books like 
the /liad or Don Quixote or War and 


to conceal themselves, 


Peace. | do not mean that Tolstoy 
writes like an impersonal god, but 
that 
book only in the sense that he and 
the book are one and the same. | be- 


he seems to intrude into his 


lieve this effect of de-singularization 
springs from his instinctive refusal 
to load any scene or indeed any 
sentence with more meaning than it 
will bear ” He is 


unable to call attention to his own 


He has no “effects 
mastery. He knows what he is doing 
but he does not know how to make 
you know what he is doing. The con- 
sequence is that, despite the enor- 
mous cast of characters, everything 
(once you have waded through the 
rather difficult opening chapters) is 
simple, understandable, recogniza- 
ble, like someone you have known a 
long time. In our own day the good 
novelists tend to be not very clear, 
and the clear novelists tend to be 
not very good. Tolstoy is clear and 
he is good 

To the professional literary critic 
War and Peace is an irritating book 
It is irritating because it forces you 
to say simple things, such as those I 


have already said. Any sympathetic 











critic of Faulkner will inevitably find 
himself saying quite profound things. 
Indeed that is one reason for his 


popularity among the technicians of 


criticism. But War and Peace forces 
you into non-sophistication. 

For example: War and Peace, | 
need hardly say, is not a transcript 
of life. Nothing could be more alien 
to it than the photograph or the tape 
recording. But the one thing you find 
yourself saying as you read it is, 
“Yes, this is the way life is.” Not 
“the way life was.”” Not “the way 
Russian life was.” Not “the way 
these aristocrats, so different from 
plain, down-to-earth American me, 
must have been.”’ But—the way life 
is. And, as you say it, you feel rise up 
in you a peculiar satisfaction, a per- 
vasive, un-analyzable sense of the 
richness, the palpability of human 
experience. This is not the only thing 
a good novel can give you, but it is a 
great thing nonetheless—and of how 
many novels of the last twenty years 
that you have read can you say the 
same? The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit is about life as it is, that is to 
say, a narrow sector of life as it is— 
but once you have recognized the 
simple identity, nothing else hap- 
pens to you, no welling up of emo- 
tion, no throat-catching sense of 
richness. You spot the reality in such 
a book. But spotting is not an emo- 
tion, it is a parlor game. That is 
what most current best-sellers are: 
pleasant invitations to a _ parlor 
game 

On rereading War and Peace after 
fifteen years, | came upon another 
equally obvious fact. Here it is: 
when you reread a classic you do 
not see more in the book than you 
did before; you see more in you than 
there was before. A lesser book often 
on rereading reveals new subtleties. 
A great one is more like an instru- 
ment of self-discovery. Thus, fifteen 
years ago, I did not see at all plainly 
that War and Peace is, among other 
things, about love—love between 
men and women, love of country, 
but more especially Christian apos- 
tolic love. Fifteen years ago Chris- 
tian apostolic love did not, as it 
happens, occupy any great place in 
my mental world. Today, as it hap- 
pens, it occupies a greater place. The 
Bomb is responsible for that, of 
course; it is the severe teacher who 
is making clear to all of us, one after 
another, that hatred is destroying 
our whole world, that, as Auden 
says, we must love one another or 
die. A platitude? Yes 


of us a relatively fresh and new plati- 


but for many 


tude. And, curiously enough, the ad- 
dition of that platitude to our emo- 
tional stock enables us to see in War 
and Peace what was there all along, 


the fact that this is a preachment in 





story form of the original, not the con- 
temporary, Christian doctrine 

And this doctrine is not mere moral- 
izing. It is the foundation of Tolstoy's 
aesthetic theory, if we may use such un- 
Tolstoyan jargon. Somewhere in his 
notebooks Tolstoy writes: “The first 
condition of an author's popularity, the 
means of making himself beloved, is the 
love he bears to all his created charac- 


ters." Ask yourself to how many mod- 
ern novelists this statement applies 

In a letter to one of his friends Tol- 
stoy sets down another deceptively sim- 
ple statement: “I have read [Turgenev's] 
On the Eve. This is my opinion of it 
writing novels ts useless in general, and 
even more so if those writing them are 
dispirited or do not have a good idea of 


what they want to get out of life.” If 








this last clause is admitted to be tru 
how much of the contemporary nove 
in Tolstoy's view, at once becomes 
“useless’’? 

War and Peace is written by a man 
who knew what he wanted to get out ol 
life, or at any rate spent his life in a re 


lentless search for it; and his characters 


are all engaged in the same search, most 
Continued on Page 76 
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Barbados 
in Summer 


This British Caribbean island offers 

the balmiest weather, Riviera-like scenery, 
unspoiled beaches. and such off-season bargains 
as a cook for 60¢ a day, a luxurious 


two-bedroom apagtment for $100 a month 


by Livingston Biddle, Jr. 


The island of Barbados, to the east 
of the Windwards in the British West 
Indies, might seem at first glance a 
farfetched place for a Philadelphia 
family’s summer vacation. Why the 
West Indies—in summer? Isn't it 
terribly hot? And the distance—isn’t 
it somewhere near the coast of South 
America and the equator? It 1s; but 
the island juts farther into the At- 
lantic than any in the chain that 
curves south from Puerto Rico; and 
it is enormously favored by the trade 
winds, the constant breezes that 
blow day and night. In summer Bar- 
bados can be cooler than the Jersey 
coast, than Cape Cod, even than re- 
sorts in Maine 

Our first view of the island came 
from the British West Indian Air- 
ways plane: high headlands falling 
abruptly toward the Atlantic; then 
lower rolling fields of sugar cane 
green in the bright evening sunlight; 
then a glimpse of the sea again as the 
plane circled toward the airport. 

Our two children, aged eight and 


five, were hungry, and we wondered 


Castle from ptrate ‘ 





ANEW BARGAIN PARADISE 


mansion 





Beach at the Royal Yacht Club: on one of the world’s most 
densely populated isles some of the least populated heaches 


about dinner as we cleared customs. 
We had nothing to worry about, 
When we reached the Maresol Beach 
Apartments, where we planned to 
stay from mid-June until mid-Au- 
gust while | finished a novel, the 
manager announced, “Your dinner 
is almost ready.’ As we climbed the 
outside staircase to our second-floor 
housekeeping apartment, he added, 
“Steak. We thought steak would be 
a safe bet.’ Kirton, a dark-skinned, 
buxom woman, appeared smiling 
from the kitchen and we were in- 
formed she would cook for us for 
60¢ a day 

On the sideboard stood three 
bottles: Johnnie Walker Scotch, 
Gordon's gin and Barbados rum 
respectively priced at $2.90, $1.90 
and 90c. Kirton squeezed limes to go 
with the rum and we took our drinks 
onto our private veranda, Below was 
a crescent beach of fine coral sand, 
partly screened by Australian pines 
and sea-grape trees. The apartment 
was two double bedrooms, connect- 
ing bath with shower and tub, com- 
bination living-dining area, spacious 
kitchen—rate: $100 a month. The 


to residential club Windmill at work 


trades blew gently, there were no 
mosquitoes, and the temperature 


“y 


was a pleasant 74 degrees. The fol- 
lowing noon it rose to 83, and on the 
hottest day we had, it was 87 

The climate is eminently healthy, 
almost unchanging year round, ex- 
cept for late-summer hurricanes 
George Washington brought his 
brother to Barbados to recuperate, 
but to current American visitors the 
low living costs are probably even 
more appealing than the climate 

On Barbados we had a cook—and 
a nurse for the children; total sal- 
aries for both per week came to just 
under $12, including food allow- 
ance, Both were thoroughly experi- 
enced. And the cook does all the 
cleaning; the nurse most of the 
family laundry 

English, naturally, is spoken 
throughout the island; it was the 
language of the first settlers, who ar- 
rived early in the 17th Century. It 
isn’t always the Queen’s English 


the Bajan dialect is softer, the accent 


falling on the last syllable with traces 
but the British 
and Americans who have retired to 


of an Irish brogue 
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Mi acte campu pool, horses. Outdoor sports all year 
Small classes (47 7-12. Acerectited Mem. Cal Aeen. Ind 


‘™" Homer H. Bernes, Ph. 0, Sente Berbera, Californie 


Boarding, grades 


Kemper Hall 


(rives girle mental, spiritual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, succesddul living College preparation, op 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics Jr. School 86th Vr Under direction of Sisters 


of &. Mary (Episco Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 


Giris’ School 
Switzeriand 


‘ 

La Chatelainie 

™. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Ket. 1880. Preparatory 
& Finishing School for girlie 1)-21. College Board prep 
Languages, home ec. & secretarial courses 
tional winter & summer at (etaad 
Also summer co 


pal 








All sports. Op 
Tours to Italy, France 


Or. A. H. Jobin, Principe; 
Coed Schools 


Ann Arbor School 


For children 7-14 who are overly sensitive, blocked aca 
lemically, of withdrawing from normal social life. Coed 
Education with therapy, grades 1-8. Smal! classes. Tutor 
ing; remedial reading Arte, crafts, epertse. Brochure 


A. 1. Kembly, M.D. Ow. 1712 Breadwey, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Ulses 








Brownmoor School 


Coed school with military training for boys. Accredited 
(rades 1-12. College prep & general course. Music, Art, 
Drama. Outdoor sports year around. Large stable. lnglish 
& Western riding, ewimming, tennis , §, 


Marjorie W. Sallie, Headmistress, Dept. H, Phoenix, Arix. 


Fenster Ranch School— Tucson 
Accredited nationally known ranch echool for boys and girls 
(rades 1-12. College preparatory Superior facilities and 
stall Riding, ewimming, other activities in warm, dr 
climate. Also summer camp. Por catalog, write Me. G. 


Fenster, Director Rench School, Tucson, Arizene 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Coed college prep. school on 40,000 acre cattle ranch 
10-18. Sound trainin 
scholastic standards 
ups, ranch chores I 

Aleo summer « 








Ages 
in fundamentals Accredited. High 
forse for each student, cattle round 
eam sports, ewimming pool. Clear, dry air 


“OP Charles L. Orme, Jr, Dlr, Mayer, Ariz 






Searing Tutoring Schools 


College prep study on country estate near N.Y. Boye 
boarding Coed lay. Indiv. imetruction. Sports. NY 
“xhool elementary, high echoal, college, business courses 


Kemedial reading. Coed, day & eve. All ages 


Somers, New York, 22 £. 60th St, NYC (PL 5-5088) 





Home Study School 





Interior Decoration at Home 


paint for career 


pervieed home study training 
No classes No 
Diploma aw 


wed for free 


Fine starting 
weeted time. Teast and work 
uded. Low tuition and pay 

Chicage Schoo! of Interior 
Seanetion 835 Diversey Pkwy Dept 376C, Chicage 14, li 


kit furniehed 
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Mary Pogve School, Inc. 


Founded 1901. For retarded girls and boys of school age, 
who need especial care and teaching. Vear round classes 


75 Geneve Road, Wheaten, Illinois (near Chicago) 
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Barbados find that it is comfortable 
English nevertheless. As one British 
acquaintance remarked: “The wife 
and | thought of retiring to Spain. 
Matter of fact, we tried it for a few 
months. But...” he paused, eying us 
quizzically, “how in the world can 
one live in a place where they speak 
no known language?” 

A family of four, like ours, can 
travel round-trip to Barbados from 
Philadelphia for approximately $900 
by air—and, balancing this sum 
against summer rentals, club fees 
and expenses at a seaside resort 
nearer home, can come out close to 
even in a month’s stay. 
longer, 


If you stay 
your profits in low living 
costs increase rapidly. Schools, for 
instance, maintaining standards set 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Ex- 
aminations Board, cost an average 
of $25 a year for day students under 
eleven, $45 for older students. 


We got up early on Barbados be- 
cause the beach was particularly de- 
lightful when the sun was rising, and 
we could watch a handsome brood 
mare and colt being exercised on the 
sand for Race Week, or small fishing 
boats being rowed placidly over un- 
dersea reefs beyond us, or sometimes 
a rainbow dropping from a cloud 
offshore. The beaches are never 
crowded—except on Sunday morn- 
ings when the island populace, live- 
stock included, comes down for a 
weekly bath. Goats, sheep, an occa- 
, all are enticed 
excitedly into the waves. 

The beaches are public, you need 
join no swimming club. On the 
south the Maresol 
Apartments and several similar es- 
tablishments are located, the water 
is calm, as it is along the island’s 
western border; but along the east- 
ern shore, where you can picnic in 
complete privacy on beaches that 
stretch for miles, surf rolls in from 
the Atlantic. (Be careful of the sec- 
tion of beach you choose, though. 
Stay clear of coral near shore.) 

We rented a four-passenger British 
Vauxhall for $72 a month to tour the 
island. Non-British subjects need a 
Barbados license—70c—and driving 
instruction is given free by the rental 
agency. Your driving test is con- 
ducted by a white-helmeted West 
Indian policeman who seats himself 
beside you. You are flustered a little 
by having to drive on the left side of 
the road, as in England, but your 
examiner is silent until you begin to 
maneuver gingerly behind a convoy 
of donkey carts in the middle of 
Bridgetown traffic. “Blow the ruddy 
horn,” he says with mild impatience. 
You oblige. The nearest donkey 
moves grudgingly aside. Y our confi- 
dence increases. Y ou circumnavigate 


sional reluctant cow 


coast, where 

















BEST 
SELLER 


The original sound track album 


from the magnificent 

20th Century-Fox Cinemascope film 

starring Deborah Kerr and Yul Brynner 
Rodgers and Hammerstein's 

moving and memorable score recorded 


now in radiant High Fidelicy! 


Album 740 
EXCLUSIVELY OWN 
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Hot, Perspiring, 
Sore, Tired Feet? 


Use Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder for 
Soothing, Cooling, Refreshing Relief! 


Take a minute each day to sprinkle this wonder- 
working relief on your feet and into your shoes. 
You'll be rewarded with a day of real foot con- 
tentment. Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder eases new or 
tight shoes re 
duces excessive per 
épiration helps 
prevent Athlete's 
Foot. L5¢, 40¢, and 
large Kconomy size, 
754. Bold every- 
where. Try it! 


Dr. Scholls 












FOOT POWDER 








BINDERS 


for copies of 


HOLIDAY 


Big red binders, designed to 
hold six issues of HOLIDAY, 
are now available 


“HOLIDAY” is stamped in 
gold on both front and 


backbone 


| here IS also da label holder 
on the backbone in which 
sequence of issues may be 
marked. Binders can be or- 
dered from 
HOLIDAY 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square 


Philadelphia § Pennsylvania 


cost $950 EACH 


Postage 
Prepaid 
Residents of Pa. odd 3%, for state sales tox 
(Serry no C.0.D. orders) 























the block successfully. You have 
qualified 

It takes the better part of a day to 
drive around the perimeter of the 
island’s 166 square miles. They are 
immensely varied. You are reminded 
frequently of Italy—the Riviera, or 
the Sorrento coast south of Naples. 
The houses have the same pastel 
colors, the roofs the same red corru- 
gated tile. To the north, where the 
hills perpendicularly, 
glimpses of the sea have a distinct 


rise almost 
Mediterranean quality; but every- 
where touches of England are super- 
imposed. Any hilltop church steeple 
seen over the green cane fields could 
have been transplanted stone by 
stone from the British countryside. 
One such church is St. John’s, on a 
promontory which overlooks a pan- 
orama of the whole eastern coast. 
Hibiscus and bougainvillaea cluster 
around it. The incredibly red flowers 
of so-called flamboyant trees spread 
out near an avenue of the tallest 
royal palms. One former vicar re- 
signed his post at St. John’s; he felt 
it was too removed from human 
suffering, too close to earthly para- 
dise . 

Although paved, Barbados roads 


.. for a clergyman. 


are twisting and narrow, and, if you 
doubt your British-tutored reflexes, 
taxis are cheap and abundant. Fif- 
teen cents per hired mile plus a wait- 
ing-time charge of about SOc an hour 
is the usual price; but bargaining 
prevails. We hired a taxi one eve- 
left the Maresol 
turned at 3 a.M., after a forty-mile 





ning, at SIX, re- 


trip to a hotel and night club—and 
the fee was $6, including transporta- 
tion home for the nurse. 
Bargaining also prevails on the 
domestic front. Each morning our 
kitchen was visited by a procession 
of vendors: fishermen, sellers of 
fruits and vegetables, or the “turtle 
man,’ who, in addition to turtle 
steaks at 35¢ a pound, sold rare sea 
shells and canes made from the 
backbone of a 


cook, Kirton, appeared with sug- 


shark. Daily our 
gested purchases: a pair of red snap- 
pers still flapping on a tray, a half- 


dozen mangoes, a papaya melon, or 


a huge, live, clawless-type lobster. 
The lobster, big enough to feed at 
least two, cost 85c; the mangoes, Sc; 
the papaya, 6c ; and the snappers, 20c 
a pound. An excellent pineapple cost 
about 20c; an avocado, 7c. 

A telephone call to Goddard’s in 
Bridgetown, or to one of the island 
food stores set up like supermarkets, 
can complete the day’s marketing 
But the visiting housekeeper will en- 
joy a shopping tour in Bridgetown 
She will recognize familiar brand 
names, but she will find that the Jello 
comes from South Africa, the Tide 
from England, the jams from Scot- 
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land 
shipping that passes through the har- 
bor. Lamb and beef cost about a third 
than in the States, but come 
frozen from New Zealand and are some- 
times scarce, their arrival being her- 
alded in the Advocate, the one daily 
newspaper, delivered each morning 
Goddard's is 


an indication of the enormous 


less 


an island institution. 
Upstairs are a restaurant and bas 


Dos 


LURLINE 


and a very modern barber shop 


where a man’s haircut costs Joc, (A 
lady's cut in a beauty parlor is the 
same price; her shampoo and set, 
$1.40; a 60c.) A tall rum 
punch on Goddard's long balcony 1s 
While you 


some ol 


manicure, 


a quarter, a ginger ale, 6« 

drink, you watch 
15,000 
culating busily 


sip your 


Bridgetown’s inhabitants cu 


below, past stores 
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In friendly atmosphere. 
typical of the Islands . 


food... the nonune is Hawaii 


is to be doubly enjoyed when you 
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When it comes to the enjoyment of 
Scotch Whisky, Black & White is a 
favorite the world over. That's because 


its quality and character never change. 


“BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. «© SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 











offering the finest English china, 
chintzes, linens, cottons and Indian 
silks for amazingly low prices. Sum- 
mer is the season for sales. A large 
silk Liberty scarf in a beautifully de- 
signed and colored print can be 
bought for $2 to $5. If you like, you 
can cross the street to the air-condi- 
tioned Flying Fish Club and order 
cooling beverages there, too, and 
perhaps strike up conversation with 
a gracious plantation owner—or 
with a gentleman who was on the 
police force in Singapore the day it 
fell in World War Il and who was 
imprisoned by the for 
three and a half years. “Very impolite 


Japanese 


to us, the Japanese,” he will say with 
his typical British understatement. 
“Had a brass band playing Rule Bri- 
tannia, Britannia Rules the Waves all 
the time we were dragging logs down 
the side of a beastly mountain.” 


We dined out about twice a week 
A favorite spot was the Barbados 
Country Club, owned by a former 
Royal Navy commander and his 
wife and situated on a hillside above 
the west coast. Gardens surround 
the terrace where superb meals are 
served, and a swimming pool is 
available for the predinner hour 
Dinner—cold 


salad, dessert 


lobster, soup, fish, 


steak, and coffee 

costs approximately $3. Two rum 
cocktails, a glass of wine and brandy 
add about another dollar to the bill 
Below, and along the Caribbean side 
of the island, are luxury 
called residential clubs—the Colony, 
the Coral Reef, the Four Winds 
Summer rates average $12 a day per 


hotels, 


person, including three meals, but 
you can dine and wine at any ol 
these for $3 to $4. On the east coast 
is Sam Lord's Castle, an erstwhile 
pirate’s mansion, now a residential 
club furnished with antique loot 
taken from the high seas. At the 
Windsor Hotel, close to Bridgetown, 
accommodations for two people, all 
meals included, can be had for $14 
a day; it is an immaculately clean 
place, under Swiss management, 
with French cuisine. 

During the tourist season, Jan- 
March, apartment 
rentals increase about 20 per cent 


uary through 


the 
luxury class up to 30 per cent; but 


and hotel accommodations in 


domestic salaries, food prices and 
other living costs remain stable—as 
does the climate. From summer to 
winter the temperature drops only 
an over-all maximum of five degrees 

The Club Morgan and the Coco- 
nut Creek are two of the island’s 
night clubs, both near Bridgetown 
For a 60c entry fee (individual drinks 
are a good deal less) you get a floor 
show, calypso sing: g, perhaps an 
exotic performer from nearby Trini- 
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dad, a dance orchestra and a steel 
band. 
fashioned ingeniously from steel oil 
drums of different sizes, beaten out 
and variously blistered. Struck with 
small rubber-headed mallets, these 
odd instruments make a haunting, 
vibrant 


The band’s instruments are 


music. You dance among 
Canadians, hard-working planters, 
animated Venezuelans on vacation, 
visitors from the American colony in 
and the 
United States who have discovered 
Barbados 


There is also the horsy set, which 


Caracas, few from the 


in summer. 


considers that the greatest bargain in 
this paradise is that you can buy an 
Irish Thoroughbred race horse for 
as little as $1700, have it stabled, fed 
and groomed for $65 a month, and 
enter it in Race Week. One of the 
island’s major sporting events and 
carnivals, Race Week is held in sum- 
mer and winter, and blooded steeds 
are imported from all over the West 
Indies. You can watch them arriving 
at Bridgetown, the island capital 
beautiful, sleek animals that are led 
through the streets toward the huge 
grassy oval of the racecourse a mile 
or so distant. Pari-mutuel betting is 
lively. A police band plays Chopin, 
Strauss and Bizet; and of an evening 
local aficionados assemble among 
candlelit booths in the infield to con- 
tinue the festivities. 

Don't 


elaborate evening clothes. A man is 


bother with a tuxedo or 
dressed up in Barbados in a tropical 
suit; women can feel elegant in cot- 
ton dresses. A visitor can have the 
most splendid suit of English ma- 
terials, tweed, flannel or worsted, 
made to order and painstakingly 
fitted by British experts in the most 
expensive shop, for a maximum of 
$60 including the fabric; but such 
clothes will be for use back home. In 
and around the apartment, we lived 
in shorts and bathing suits. Occa- 
sionally we put on sneakers 

This is a simple island, despite a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere. Almost 
all domestics sleep out, and as a 
result home entertainment is at the 
cocktail hour rather than for dinner 
We gave a cocktail party for twenty- 
five in the Maresol’s club room be- 
fore we left. It lasted three hours, 
and the entire bill 


ler-bartender, 


including but- 
sumptuous hors 


d'oeuvres, drinks and mixings 
$10.50. Ad- 
miitedly, if all our guests had asked 


for Scotch, 


came, incredibly, to 


the price would have 
been higher; but this would have 
been a rarity. Barbados rum ts the 
vin du pays. \t is neither light nor 
dark, but a delicate amber 


with the clima.e 


It goes 


You can play golf for $1.50 a day 
$7 awe k 


or $18 a month; caddies 


Continued on Page 16 











CARIBBEAN ART COMPETITION — VENEZUELA 


Yore is by Kene Croes 


y ung Venez jel m ortist Th @ qu ivtet of leering fax es ore masks 


ceremonial dance still perf rmed in Venezuela on spec ial occasions. The 


red in the faces is given life by the black eyes and mouths that move acr 
+) ii 


ly. This m 


rt yinmica vement is balanced t y the vertic al arrangement of ar 


from the clenched fist at the bottom to the sharp nose < { the central face 
the visted horns at the top. f 


power f the picture, which ev 


SAILS THE CARIBBEAN 


The perfect way to enjoy the excitement and color of the Caribbean is ona relaxing 
14 lay Alcoa Cruise. Yor r 


sil lazily from one 
ditioned comfort. Punctuatir } your ca 
Caribbean's colorful ports in Vene 


nican Republic. Aboard ship there's 


ind friendly, unregimented travelers write 
ruise we ve ever had Alcoa's Glurday trom 
ns Or, you may prefer one jer fre j' ter 
New Y ork, agent for 
Or write to Dept. “H" for folders. Al 


} ompany, Inc., 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., or One Canal Street, 


New Orleans 12, la 
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the first thought for travelers 


0 Entero-Vioform 


for simple infectious diarrhea 


Going places and seeing new 
things? Good. But sometimes 
not so good for your digestive 
system. New foods, different 
water they often lead to 


diarrhea. Ask the druggist for 





Continued from Page 14 

get about a quarter a round. You 
can attend a performance of Hamlet 
by a troupe of touring West Indians 
or watch a movie in Cinemascope. 
You can rent a boat with guide and 
tackle for $20 a day (a price common 
in Florida 


and go after dolphin or marlin. You 


twenty-five years ago) 


can skin-dive or spearfish off the 
coral reefs. You can watch polo 

and of course cricket; and you can 
play tennis. Several hotels have ten- 
nis courts, but tennis is also played 
in great styie at the Royal Yacht 
Club near the harbor and at the 
Club, beside the 
course, where balls are free to mem- 
bers and guests and where two ball 


Savannah race 


genuine clubs. Both are bastions of 
the island’s social life, and to both 
you need introduction. We luckily 
had a monthly guest membership to 
the Savannah. The fee for husband 
and wife together: $3. 

How long the island will remain in 
this blissful state no one can rightly 
prophesy. But the rate of exchange 
still greatly favors the American dol- 
lar, and it is pleasant to think that 
there will always be a “Little Eng- 
land” in the Caribbean, and that the 
flying fish, freshly caught, will con- 
tinue to cost Sc each. They are about 
twelve inches long and the meat is 
white and succulent. As one islander 
put it, “Once you have tasted flying 


fish, yoy will come back to Bar- 


Eentero-Vioform tablets. Avail- bados.” | agree 


boys attend each court. These are THE END 


able in pharmacies through- 
out the world, Entero-Vioform 


has no equal for the preven- 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


tion or relief of “tourist's dis- 


ease.”’ Physicians recommend 


by HOWARD GREIG 


it, wherever you travel. Director, Holiday Information Service 


SCANDINAVIAN SHOPPING 


Q. “I'm most interested in modern Scandinavian arts and crafts and plan to 
shop in Northern Europe this summer, Can you offer some shopping tips fora 
first-time visit to Scandinavia?” Mrs. R. C. N., New York 


CIBA 


sUMMIT, N.J 


© Sweden's specialties include crystal items, modern furniture, 
wallpapers, cameras and hand-woven textiles; in Denmark, look 
for silverware and stainless steel, modern porcelains and furni- 
ture, amber jewelry and (if you're in the market for furs), mink 
and white Greenland fox; Norway excels in pewter, knitted 
wear, ski equipment and beautiful enameled jewelry; Finland 
offers good buys in copper, glassware, distinctive rice-pattern 
porcelain, modern lamps and shades and traditional ryijy 
rugs which are used as wall hangings. 

For tips on Scandinavian shopping, get a copy of Sally Ann 
Simpson's Shopping Your Way Through Scandinavia. This fifty- 


No othortiip ix alll the Would. 
(fons so-mueh.... 


vloriou ‘moun yvovaye iv 


six-page booklet provides “best buy” suggestions; maps of shop- 
ping districts in principal cities of Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
and Finland ; names of shops and their specialties; illustrations of 
some of the countries’ most celebrated products; practical in- 
formation on how to save money, and how to avoid trouble with 


customs on the return home. The booklet also lists store hours 


wh anc Caypn in Scandinavian cities, legal holidays when shops and banks are 
likely to be closed, currency exchange rates, and other valuable 
tips on travel in the northern countries. The booklet can be ob- 
tained, free of charge, by addressing: Sally Ann Simpson, Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System, Inc., 138-02 Queens 
Jamaica 35, New York 
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NEW YORK THRUWAY 


V0. “We're motoring the 


mxion diamond maine 
f the New York Thruway 


miss any points of interest that might lie off the expres 


engin hut dont want to 
Victoria | arect the tropical 


route. ls there any sort 
Kruger National 


of guide that would give us this information 7? 


Park Mr. and Mrs. A. G. ¢ 


inimal itu 


r Travel Agent for our delight , Evanston, Ill, 


pact dl trip to 


'Oniand 


rxhure on the O2-<lay (rum 


- @ Express highway travel is usually hard on out-of-state tour- 
MARRELL | 
i i1MM 
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INES ists, aS Most interesting regions (and accommodations) are not 
JELYBL 
1 Street y 


Line 
hana 


uit otbhatia ! 


visible along the way. However, the Thruway User's Guide fea- 


ew York 4, N 
lel.: WHlitehall 4.7400 


tures all major attractions in New York State and indicates 
routes from Thruway exits. Besides the points of interest, the 
guide lists over 300 hotels, motels and restaurants accessible 
from the Thruway, and includes complete directions on the use 
of the road—mileages, toll 


rates, and 


emergency services 
charges, and the location of the restaurants, rest rooms and 
service stations established at intervals along its length. The 
guide sells at S0c a copy, and is available in every Thruway 


restaurant and at newsstands in city approaches to the Thruway. 
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AN ALL-TIME ADVENTURE CLASSIC 


The Memoirs of Casanova 


The world’s great lover tells of his terrifying 


‘iovanni Jacopo Casanova De Seingalt, who 

¥ was born in Venice in 1725 and probably 
astonished himself as well as Europe by remain- 
ing alive seventy-three years, was not an admi- 
rable man. Except of course(if we are to believe his 
own cheerily explicit words) in those areas that 
have become the province of Dr. Kinsey. Casa- 
nova was, to use one of the politest euphemisms 
in the language, quite a hand with the ladies 

His achievements in this direction have been 
so astounding—or so he says—that they have 
tended to overshadow his other accomplishments, 
of which Casanova had more than his share 

The records indicate that he made his first as- 
sault on public attention at the age of sixteen: he 
was expelled from the seminary of St. Cyprian in 
Venice for “scandalous and immoral” conduct 
The Venetian authorities, even in an age when it 
took a good deal to raise an eyebrow, were so out- 
raged that they wanted to throw the young mal- 
efactor into prison. Only the intervention of his 
mother prevented his incarceration. She promised 
to see to it that he behaved himself, and she 
pulled the strings necessary to secure him a minor 
clerical post on the staff of Cardinal Acquaviva 

“How much better for the world,” a member 
of the Cardinal's staff wrote many years later, “if 
the good woman had pulled instead the strings 
necessary for the lad’s strangulation.”’ The writer 
didn’t add any details, but Casanova left the 
Cardinal’s household under a cloud. It has been 
hinted that he left behind a set of illegitimate 
twins, but the story is probably apocryphal for 
Casanova, himself, is silent on the point, and this 
is untypical 

The next dozen years were spent in Naples, 
Constantinople, Corfu and Rome. He earned his 


“The safety | sought was beyond the borders of 
the Republic, and | made haste to the : 


canal... the monk in my fine cloak following 





escape from a Venice prison 


In appreciation by Jerome Weidman 


DRAWINGS BY FELIKS TOPOLSKI 


living as a journalist, interpreter, diplomat, art 
expert and—oddly for a man whose name has 
become a synonym for unbridled lechery—a 
preacher of the gospel. Happily for the profes- 
sions Casanova kept embracing when no member 
of the opposite sex was available, he didn't stay 
with any of them very long. Men who are con- 
stantly being sought by irate husbands find it 
wiser to keep on the move 

in 1755, when he was thirty years old, Casa- 
nova returned to Venice, the one place it seems 
reasonable to assume he would have given a wide 
berth. His return proved to be a mistake. “A 
man named Manuzzi,” he writes, ‘a stone setter 
for his first trade, and also a spy, a vile agent 
of the State Inquisitors, a man of whom I knew 
nothing, found a way to make my acquaintance 
by offering to let me have diamonds on credit, 
and by this means he got the entry of my house 

While Casanova was examining the diamonds 
Manuzzi was examining Casanova’s books 
Among them he found many that dealt with 
magic, and Manuzzi asked if he could show 
them to a collector, who might be willing to pay 
a vast sum for them. Casanova, who was in one 
of his periodic states of financial embarrass- 
ment, agreed 

Manuzzi took the books, not to a collector 
but to the State Inquisitors, who examined them 
and reached the ominous conclusion that Casa- 
nova was “a notable magician 

Casanova's friends urged him to flee from 
Venice, but he did not. Why”? Because, he reports 
solemnly, he found himself going about the city 
repeating to himself: “I feel remorse for nothing 
and | am therefore guilty of nothing, and th 
innocent have nothing to fear 

At daybreak on July 26, 1755, he was seized by 
agents of the dreaded Tribunal and clapped into 
The Leads 


lofts of the ducal palace, and took its name from 


This famous prison was in fact the 











| succeeded in pushing the monk through the hol 


the large plates of lead which covered the root 
The Leads could be reached only through the 
gates of the palace, or by the famous Bridge ol 
Sighs. Casanova, who knew the terrain thor 
oughly, knew that the floor of his cell was di 
rectly over the Inquisitors’ Hall 

“The only way to escape,” he wrote in his 
Memoirs, “was to make a hole in the floor of 
my cell; but to do this tools must be obtained 
a difficult task ina place where all communication 
with the outside world was forbidden, wher 
To bribe 
a guard, a good deal of money would be neces 


neither letters nor visits were allowed 


sary, and | had none. And supposing that the 


gaoler and his two guards allowed themselves 
to be strangled——for my hands were my only 
weapons— there was always a third guard on 
duty at the door of the passage, which he locked 
and would not open tll his fellow who wished to 
pass through gave him the password 

In spite of all this, Casanova’s thoughts, from 
the moment he was locked away, dealt with how 
to escape. He began by stealing an iron bar from 
the garret of the prison in which he was allowed 
to take an occasional stroll for exercise. Using a 
piece of black marble as a whetstone, he man ip d 
in eight days to put a cutting edge on the 
bar. With this, working at night for a month 
Casanova cut a hole in the floor of his cell, under 
his bed, large enough for him to slip through 

And then, when he had chosen the moment 
for his escape, the authorities decided to move 
Casanova to a more comfortable cell! In vain 
did he protest that he preferred his old, un 
comfortable quarters. The authorities moved 
him. And two hours later they found the hol 
under his bed 

Casanova feared, naturally enough, that he 
would be executed, But happily for Casanova 
and tor the devotees of crotica whom he was to 


delight by 


living long enough to compose hi 





memoirs——the 


authorities were less in- 


terested in taking his life than in learn- 
ing how he had dug the hole 


fused to 


| his he re- 


divulge, and he shrewdly 
warned his gaoler that if the authorities 
tried to get the information from him 
by torture he would tell them that the 
gaoler had helped him. The gaoler was 
furious but also terrified, and nothing 


happened to Casanova 


Your Key to Hospitality 


mena 


Soon afterward Casanova ran out of 
reading matter, and the gaoler sug- 
gested that he exchange the books he 
had read with another prisoner in the 
Before 
gaoler was acting as messenger between 
Balbi, a cleric 
who had been a prisoner in The Leads 


same predicament long the 


Casanova and Father 


for four years. The gaoler, who was 


illiterate, never caught on that he was 
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carrying, not only reading matter, but 
long letters concealed in the bindings of 
the books 


Casanova wrote by using his fingernail 


From these letters, which 


for a pen and the juice of some mul- 
berries for ink, he learned that Father 
Balbi occupied the cell that was di- 
rectly above his 

Soon Casanova had outlined to him 
a plan for escape, and Father Balbi 
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agreed to dig a hole in the floor of 
his cell. At the appointed time, when 
Casanova had climbed into Father 
Balbi’s cell, they would cut their way 
out of The Leads together. 

One big problem stood in the way 
of putting the plan into operation 
he had 
concealed it in the upholstery of his 
armchair, had been moved 
with him and his possessions from 
Father Balbi. 
The great lover solved this problem 
by posing as a great epicure. He con- 
vinced his gaoler that he could not 
celebrate St. Michael’s Day without 


a “macaroni cheese,” 


how to get Casanova’s pike 
which 


his first cell—up to 


that it 
The 
gaoler agreed to have one brought 
in and let him add the sauce. Casa- 
nova then insisted that the dish be 
presented to Father Balbi in grati- 
tude for the books the cleric had 
shared with him. The gaoler agreed 


and 
must have his own butter sauce 


to carry the dish upstairs. Having 
filled the dish to the brim with his 
melted butter sauce, Casanova set it 
carefully on a large Bible so that, as 
he explained to the gaoler, it would 
be easier to carry without spilling 
The gaoler, taking the Bible in both 
hands, agreed that this was very 
clever. It was indeed. For concealed 
in the binding of the large Bible was 
the precious pike! 

Between the time it arrived in 
Father Balbi’s cell, and the time he 


and Casanova made their escape, 


innumerable crises arose. None was 
more spine tingling than the moment 
when a man named Soradaci was 
flung into Casanova’s cell to share 


The skill 


first to 


his miserable quarters 
with which he managed 
determine that Soradaci was not a 
spy, and then to win over the new- 
comer to the escape plan, leads one 
to believe that there must be consid- 
erable truth in Casanova’s account 
of his conquests among women. He 
was Obviously a great salesman. He 
was also a great tactician. When, at 
the last moment, Soradaci decided 
that he would remain behind, Casa- 
nova did not allow his fury to affect 
the dexterity with which he revised 
the escape plan 

This is not surprising. His whole 
bril- 


revisions to 


life was, in effect, a series of 
liant and dexterous 
meet unforeseen contingencies. 
After escaping from The Leads, 
he made a fortune in Paris as di- 
rector of the state lotteries. For years 
he moved across Europe, cutting a 
swath in the chancelleries, at the 
gaming tables, and in the boudoirs of 
Germany, Switzerland, France, the 
Netherlands, Florence, Savoy—wher- 
ever high society and low morals 
that climate in 
which flourish /es hommes a bonnes 


fortunes. He 


provided special 


knew Voltaire: the 





Pope invested him with the order of 
the Golden Spur; he was in the favor 
of Poland’s king Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski until the inevitable scandal 
forced him to hit the road again; 
eighteen years after he escaped from 
The Leads he was hired as a police 
spy by the same Venetian Inquisitors 
who had imprisoned him; and even 
though many of the outraged hus- 
bands and abandoned women of 
Europe were anxious to draw a bead 
on him, and some did, he managed 
to die quietly in bed while serving as 
librarian to Count Waldstein in Bo- 
hemia. If Casanova flourished better 
than most of his ilk, the reasons are 
not difficult to find. 

“At my table, | always encourage 
the talk to turn to pornography,” 
Lord Chesterfield 
this is a subject on which no man 


once said. “For 


feels inferior, and wherein all may 
join the conversation.” 

Casanova, by following somewhat 
the same principle, made himself a 
subject for discussion. In addition, 
and of equal importance, he led the 
discussion himself, with a skill that 
many a writer of higher moral tone 
might well envy. 

The Memoirs are more than por- 
nography. They vigorous, 
shrewd, acutely observed and beau- 
tifully composed portrait of a fasci- 
natingly complex human being, and 
an all-too-human age. 

For 


are a 


this reason, and for these 


columns, | have chosen to show 


Casanova not in the boudoir when 
he was at his most characteristic, 
but on the roof of The Leads, when 
he was, I think, at his best: 


Our time was come. The moon had 
set. | hung the half of the ropes on 
Father Balbi’s neck on one side and his 
clothes on the other. I did the same to 
myself, and with our hats on and our 
coats off we went to the opening... . 

I got out the first, and Father Balbi 
followed me. Soradaci, who had come 
as far as the opening, had orders to put 
the plate of lead back in its place, and 
then to go and pray to St. Francis for 
us. Keeping on my hands and knees, 
and grasping my pike firmly, I pushed 
it obliquely between the joining of the 
plates of lead, and then holding the 
side of the plate which I had lifted I 
succeeded in drawing myself up to the 
summit of the The monk had 
taken hold of my waistband to follow 
me, and thus I was like a beast of bur- 
den who has to carry and draw along 


roof 


at the same time; and this on a steep 
and slippery roof 

When we were half-way up the 
monk asked me to stop, as one of his 
packets had slipped off, and he hoped 
it had not gone further than the gutter. 
My first thought was to give him a kick 
and to send him after his packet, but, 
praise be to God! I had sufficient self- 
control not to yield to it, and indeed 
the punishment would have been too 
heavy for both of us, as I should have 
had no chance of escaping by myself. 
I asked him if it were the bundle of 


rope, and on his replying that it was a small 
packet of his own containing a manuscript 
he had found in one of the garrets under 
The Leads, I told him he must bear it 
patiently, as a single step might be our 
destruction. The poor monk gave a sigh, 
and, he still clinging to my waist, we con- 
tinued climbing. 

After having surmounted with the great- 
est difficulty fifteen or sixteen plates we 
got to the top, on which I sat astride, 
Father Balbi imitating my example. Our 
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backs were towards the little island of St. 
George the Greater, and about two hun- 
dred paces in front of us were the numer- 
ous cupolas of St. Mark's Church, which 
forms part of the ducal palace, for St 
Mark’s is really the Doge's private chapel, 
and no monarch in the world can boast of 
having a finer. My first step was to take off 
my bundle, and I told my companion to do 
the same. He put the rope as best he could 
upon his thighs, but wishing to take off his 
hat, which was in his way, he took hold of 


it awkwardly, and it was soon dancing 
from plate to plate to join the packet of 
linen in the gutter, My poor companion 
was in despair 

After looking about me for some time | 
told the monk to stay still ull | came back, 
and I set out, my pike in my hand, sitting 
astride the roof and moving along without 
any difficulty 1 went 
to this side and that, keeping a sharp look 


For nearly an hour 


out, but in vain; for | could see nothing to 
which the rope could be fastened 


and | 
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’ 
was in the greatest perplexity as to what never again to leave it, or to throw myself 
was to be done. It was of no use thinking of 


getting down on the canal side or by the 


into the canal. In such a dilemma it was 
necessary to leave a good deal to chance, 
and to make a start of some kind. My cye 


caught 


court of the palace, and the church offered 


only precipices which led to nothing. To a window on the canal side, and 
get to the other side of the church towards 


the Canonica 


two-thirds of the distance from the gutter 


| should have had to climb to thy 


ummit of the roof. It was a good 
distance from the spot I had set out from 
so | concluded that the garret lighted by it 
did not form part of the prison I had just 
broken. It could only light a loft, inhabited 


or uninhabited, above 


roots # stecp that | saw me prospect of 


success, The situation called for hardi 
hood, but not the miatlest rash 


It was necessary either to 


perhaps 


however 


escape, or to re-enter the prison ome rooms mn the 
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palace, the doors of which would prob- 
ably be opened by daybreak. | was 
morally sure that if the palace servants 
saw us they would help us to escape, 
and not deliver us over to the Inquisi- 
tors, even if they recognized us as crim- 
inals of the deepest dye 
State 


so heartily 
was the Inquisition hated by 
everyone 

It was thus necessary for me to get in 
front of the window, and letting myself 
slide softly down in a straight line | 
soon found myself astride on top of the 
dormer-roof, Then grasping the sides I| 
stretched my head over, and succeeded 
in seeing and touching a small grating 
behind which was a window of square 
panes of glass joined with thin strips of 
lead. I did not trouble myself about the 
window, but the grating, small as it 
was, appeared an insurmountable dif 
ficulty, failing a file, and I had only my 
pike 

Lying on my belly I stretched my 
head down towards the grating, and 
pushing my pike into the sash which 
held it I resolved to take it out in a 
piece. In a quarter of an hour I suc- 
ceeded, and held the whole grate in 
my hands, and putting it on one side | 
easily broke the glass window, though 
wounding my left hand. 

With the aid of my pike, using it as | 
had done before, | regained the ridge 
of the roof, and went back to the spot 
where I had left Balbi. | found him en- 
raged and despairing, and he abused 
me heartily for having left him for so 
long. He assured me that he was only 
waiting for it to get light to return to 
the prison 

“What did you think had become of 
me?” 

“| thought you 
over.” 

“And you can find no better way 
than abuse to express the joy you ought 
to feel at seeing me again’ 

“What have you been doing all this 


» 


must have fallen 


* 


time 

‘Follow me, and you shall see.” 

I took up my packets again and 
made my way towards the window. As 
soon as we were Opposite to it I told 
Balbi what | had done, and asked him 
if he could think of any way of getting 
into the loft. For one it was easy 
enough, for the other could lower him 
by the rope; but | could not discover 
how the second of us was to get down 
afterwards, as there was nothing to 
which the rope could be fastened. If I 
let myself fall | might break my arms 
and legs, for I did not know the dis- 
between the 
floor of the room. To this chain of 


tance window and the 
reasoning uttered in the friendliest pos- 
sible tone, the brute replied thus 

“You let me down, and when I have 
got to the bottom you will have plenty 
of ume to think how you are going to 
follow me.’ 

| confess that my first indignant im- 
pulse was to drive my pike into his 
throat. My good genius stayed my arm, 
and | uttered not a word in reproach of 
his base selfishness. On the contrary, | 
straightway untied my bundle of rope 
and bound him strongly under the el- 
bows, and making him lie flat down I 
lowered him feet foremost on to the 
roof of the dormer-window. When he 
got there I told him to lower himself 
into the window as far as his hips, sup- 
porting himself by holding his elbows 
against the sides of the window. As 
soon as he had done so, | slid down the 
roof as before, and lying down on the 


‘AUGUST 


dormer-roof with a firm grasp of the 
rope | told the monk not to be afraid 
but to let himself go. When he reached 
the floor of the loft he untied himself, 
and on drawing the rope back I found 
the fall was one of fifty feet—too dan- 
gerous a jump to be risked. The monk 
who for two hours had been a prey to 
terror, seated in a position which | 
conless was not a very reassuring one, 
was now quite cool, and called out to 
me to throw him the ropes for him to 
take care of—a piece of advice you 
may be sure I took care not to follow 

Not knowing what to do next, and 
waiting for idea, I 
made my way back to the ridge of the 


some fortunate 
roof, and from there spied out a corner 
near a cupola, which | had not visited 
| went towards it and found a flat roof, 
with a large window closed with two 
shutters. At tubful of 
plaster, trowel, and a ladder which I 
thought long enough for my purpose. 


hand was a 


This was enough, and tying my rope to 
the first round | dragged this trouble- 
some burden after me to the window. 
My next task was to get the end of the 
ladder (which was twelve fathoms long) 
into the opening, and the difficulties I 
encountered made me sorry that | had 
deprived myself of the aid of the monk 

I had set the ladder in such a way 
that one end touched the window, and 
I next 
slid down to the roof of the window, 


the other went below the gutter 


and drawing the ladder towards me | 
fastened the end of my rope to the 
eighth round, and then let it go again 
ull it was parallel with the window. | 
then strove to get it in, but | could not 
insert it farther than the fifth round, 
for the end of the ladder being stopped 
by the inside roof of the window, no 
force on earth could have pushed it 
any further without breaking either the 
ladder or the ceiling. There was nothing 
to be done but to lift it by the other end; 
it would then slip down by its own 
weight 

Having no one to give me a helping 
hand, I resolved to go myself to the 
parapet to lift the ladder and attain 
the end I had in view. I did so, but at 
such a hazard as almost cost me my 
life. | could let go the ladder while I 
slackened the rope without any fear of 
its falling over, as it had caught to the 
parapet by the third rung. Then, my 
pike in my hand, I slid down beside the 
ladder to the parapet, which held up 
the tips of my toes, as I was lying on 
my beliy. In this position | pushed the 
ladder forward, and was able to get it 
into the window to the length of a foot, 
and that diminished by a good deal its 
weight. | now had to push it in only 
the effort I had 
to use made me slip, and in an instant 
1 was over the parapet as far as my 


another two feet 


chest, sustained only by my elbows. 

I shudder still when | think of this 
awful moment, which cannot be con- 
My natural in- 
stinct made me almost unconsciously 


ceived in all its horror 


strain every nerve to regain the parapet, 
and—lI had nearly said miraculously 

Taking care not to let 
myself slip back an inch, I struggled 
upwards with my hands and arms, 
while my belly was resting on the edge 
of the parapet. Fortunately the ladder 
was safe, for with that unlucky effort 


I succeeded 


which had nearly cost me so dearly I 
had pushed it in more than three feet, 
and there it remained 

Finding myself resting on my groin 
on the parapet, | saw that I had only 





to lift up my right leg and to put up 
first one knee and then the other to be 
absolutely out of danger; but I had not 
yet got to the end of my trouble. The 
effort I made gave severe a 
spasm that | became cramped and un- 
limbs I did 
not lose my head, but kept quiet till the 
pain had gone off, knowing by experi- 
ence that keeping still is the best cure 
for the false cramp. It was a dreadful 
moment! 


me so 


able to use my However, 


In two minutes | made an- 
other effort, and had the good fortune 
to get my knees on to the parapet, and 
as soon as I had taken breath I cau- 
tiously howted the ladder and pushed 
it halfway through the window. I then 
took my pike, and crawhing up as I had 
done before, | the window, 
where my knowledge of the laws of 


reached 


equilibrium and leverage aided me to 
insert the ladder to its full length, my 
companion receiving the end of it. I 
then threw into the loft the bundles and 
the fragments that I had broken off the 
window, and I stepped down to the 
monk, who welcomed me heartily and 
drew in the ladder. Arm in arm we pro- 
ceeded to inspect the gloomy retreat 
and judged it to be about thirty paces 
long by twenty wide 

We opened the shutters of one of the 
windows, and the light of the stars only 
showed us the cupolas and the depths 
beneath them. I did not think for a 
moment of lowering myself down, as I 
wished to know where I was going, and 
I did not recognize our surroundings. 
I shut the window up, and we returned 
to the place where we had left our pack- 
ages. Quite exhausted | let myself fall 
and placing a bundle of 
rope under my head a sweet sleep came 
to my relief 


on the floor, 


It lasted for three and a half hours, 
and I was awakened by the monk’s call- 
He told me 

He said it 


ing out and shaking me. 
hat it had just struck five 
was inconceivable to him how I could 
Sleep in the situation we were in. But 
that to him 
was not so to me. I had not fallen asleep 
but had only yielded to the 
and, if | 


of my need 


which was inconceivable 


on purpose, 
demands of exhausted nature, 


may say so, the extremity 


In my exhaustion there was nothing to 


wonder at, since | had neither eaten 


nor slept for two days, and the efforts 
I had made — efforts almost beyond the 
limits of mortal endurance —might well 
have exhausted any man 

Casting a rapid glance around, I said 
to myself, “This ts not a prison; there 
to be 


from it In a 


ought, therefore some easy exit 
recess | 
I felt 


into which 


narrow 
thought | made out a doorway 


a lock, 
and opened it with 


touched 


pike 


it over and 
I thrust my 


three or four heaves. We then found 


ourselves in a small room and I dis 


covered a key on a table, which I tried 
on a door opposite to us, which, how 
ever, proved to be unlocked. I told 
the monk to go for our bundles, and 


replacing the key we passed out and 
came into a gallery containing presses 
full of 


archives. | came across a short flight of 


papers. They were the state 


stone stairs, which | descended, then 
another, which | descended also, and 
found a glass door at the end, on open 


ing which | entered a hall well known 


to me: we were in the ducal chancery 
| opened a window and could have got 
down easily, but the result would have 
been that we should have been trapped 
in the maze of little courts around St 


Mark’s Church 


Going to the door of the chancery, | 
put my bar into the keyhole, but find- 
ing immediately that I could not break 
it open, I resolved on making a hole in 
the door. I took care to choose the side 
where the wood had fewest knots, and 
working with all speed I struck as hard 
and as cleaving strokes as I was able. 
The monk . . . trembled at the echoing 
clamour of my pike 

In half an hour the hole was large 
enough—a fortunate circumstance, for 
I should have had much trouble in 
making it any larger without the aid of 
a saw. I was afraid when I looked at the 
edges of the hole, for they bristled with 
jagged pieces of wood which seemed 
made for tearing clothes and flesh to- 
gether. The hole was at a height of five 
feet from the ground. We placed be- 
neath it one beside the 
other, and when we had stepped upon 
them the monk with arms crossed and 
head foremost began to make his way 
through the hole, and taking him by 
the thighs, and afterwards by the legs, 
| succeeded 


two stools, 


in pushing him through, 
and though it was dark I felt quite 
secure, as | knew the surroundings 
As soon as my companion had reached 
the other side I threw him my belong 
ings, with the exception of the ropes, 
which I left behind, and placing a 
third stool on the two others, | climbed 
up, and got 
middle, 


through as far as my 
though with much difficulty 
owing to the extreme narrowness of the 
hole. Then, 
with my 


having nothing to grasp 
hands, nor anyone to push 
me as | had pushed the monk, | asked 
him to take me, and draw me gently 
and by slow degrees towards him. He 
did so, and | endured silently the fear 
ful torture | had to undergo, as my 
thighs and legs 


splinters of wood 


were torn by the 

As soon as | got through I made 
haste to pick up my bundle of linen, 
and going down two flights of stairs I 
opened without difficulty the door lead- 
ing into the passage whence opens the 
chiet door to the grand staircase, and 
beside it the door of the closet of the 
Savio alla scrittura. The chief door was 


locked, 


a catapult or a mine of gunpowder, | 


and | saw at once that, failing 
could not possibly get through 

| sat down with the utmost tranquil 
lity, and told the monk to do the same 
I said 
must be left to God and Fortune 


My work is done, “the rest 

| do not know whether those who 
sweep out the palace will come here to- 
All Saints’ Day, or to 
Souls’ Day. If 


shall run out as soon as the 


day, which ts 


morrow, All anyone 
comes | 
and do you follow after 


door opens 


me: but if nobody comes, | do not 


budge a step, and, if I die of hunger, 
so much the worse for me 

At this speech of mine he became be 
madman 


I let him talk, 


It struck six 


side himself. He called me 


seducer, deceiver, and liar 


and took no notice only 


an hour had passed since I had my 
loft 
was to change my 


Balbi looked like a 


was in better condition 


awakening in the 
My first task 
clothes. Father 
peasant, but he 
than | 


shreds or covered with blood 


his clothes were not torn to 
his red 
flannel waistcoat and purple breeches 
were intact, while my figure could only 
inspire pity or terror, so blood-stained 
I took off my stock 
ings, and the blood gushed out of two 
had given 


, 
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wounds I myself on the 
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Carioca Rum 


makes a 


Summer drink 
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SING! 


“Close harmony!" That 
blissful moment when 


a thirst is joyously 


serenaded by a refreshing, 


ice-cooled Carioca'n Tonk 


Collins or Highball 
Any drink made with 
Carioca~the finer, 
smoother Rum of 
Puerto Rico—is musi 
"Carioca 
makes a drink SING!" 


to your taste 
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For 28 ways to enjoy Carioca — write for free Carioca Recipe Booklet to 
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The Magnificent star CHIEF 


WRAPS UP EVERYTHING ! 


Customized Luxury and Sports Car Performance 
put this Strato-Streak Beauty in a Class by Itself! 


very ride in this gleaming masterpiece ts a sparkling special occasion! 
You're surrounded by the soft glow of exclusive Catalina colors trans- 
lated in shimmering nylon supple hand-rubbed leather and rich « arpeting. 
You command America’s newest and most thrilling performance team 
the breath-taking power of the mighty Strato-Streak V-8, the hair-trigger 
quick, yet creamy-smooth response of Strato-Flight Hydra-Matic*. 
In the way it looks and the way it goes, there’s no match for this 


regal Catalina—at any price! The car is ready and waiting to prove it. 
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“THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE ROUTE 


He's one of the games and most sought 





of all fishes. He strikes at anything. He explodes 


like a stick of dynamite, wrenches the 


The Largemouth Bess 
| 


For fascinating sea voyages to 
exotic lands... sail under the 
Dutch flag between South America 
and South Africa, Mauritius, 
Singapore, Hong Kong and Japan. 


hook from his mouth, even splinters your rod 





string age to nonagenarians who sit 


by Richard Salmon 


DRAWINGS BY THE AL THOR 


Down from the Land of Lakes | 
in easy chairs, casting in the quiet into the tilted, rough country of the | A splendid fleet of ships—led by three 
modern 14,280 gross-ton passenger liners, 
| each accommodating 104 voyagers in First 
Class, with spacious decks, social salons, 
swimming pool. An expert Dutch super 
| visory staff assures flawless service, effi 
| cient ship operation, traditional Dutch 
| cleanliness, and a matchless cuisine. 
| 


waters of their memories 

James Henshall, M.D., more than 
any other fisherman, is responsible 
for spreading the gospel of the 
bass. In 1881 he wrote The Book of 
the Black Bass. \n this still authori- 
tative work, the doctor writes, “The 


Adirondacks he came—into the 
Leatherstocking waters, into the Mo- 
hawk ; into the “Kaatskills” of Wash- 
ington Irving, where Rip slept. He 
found his way into every stream that 


The basses were created expressly, 
I believe, for the purpose of delight- 


ing fishermen. The bass chassis is 


thin from side to side, deep from gave its lifeblood to the canal. Men 


back to belly, shaped for quick, caught him in his new-found shoals 


Also fortnightly sailings from Hong Kong and 


Singapore to the exciting isiand of Bali 
powerful thrusts and explosive leaps 





into the air. Its flatness and relative 
shortness make for agility, for cork- 
screw turns in a foaming flash; when 
the high, spiny dorsals are spread 
like royal topgallants, it can snap 
your line, wrench out your deep-set 
hook, splinter your rod; yes—even 
capsize you. No angler could hope 
for a gamer animal 

The bass family includes the lowly 
sunfish, crappies and rock basses, 
and the splendid true basses. These 
the white 
bass, the Kentucky bass, the small- 
mouth, and the bass of basses, the 


last embrace the largest 


largemouth 

The nomenclature of game fishes 
is often confusing. The largemouth 
is also known in the vernacular as 
the bayou bass, bigmouth bass, 
chub, grass bass, green trout, lake 
ass, linesides, moss bass, Oswego 
bass, river bass, slough bass, straw 
bass, trout, Welchman, and other 
names, beside his official, scientific 
Micropterus salmoides Lacépede 

The first Europeans to discover 
bass in America were the Spaniards, 
who were hunting gold. They thought 
they had failed, but they found this 
fish. Since then, the business in rods, 
reels, lines, lures, boats and other 
equipment has produced more gold 
than was taken from the Incas. Over 


the years bass fishing is enjoyed by 


everyone from youths of stick-and- 





The largemouth hits various lures (from left 





animal is eminently an American 
fish. He has the faculty of asserting 
himself and making himself at home 
wherever placed. He is... brave and 
unyielding to the last when hooked. 
He has the arrowy rush of the trout, 
the untiring strength and bold leap 
of the salmon, while he has a system 
of fighting tactics peculiarly his own 
He will rise to the artificial fly as 
readily as the brook or the salmon 
trout, under the same conditions; 
and he will take the live minnow or 
other bait, under any and all circum- 
stances favorable to the taking ol 
any other fish. | consider him, inch 
for inch and pound for pound, the 
gamest fish that swims.” 

Time was when the haunts of the 
largemouthed black bass were lim- 
ited. They were found from South- 
ern Canada throughout the Great 
Lakes region, down the Mississippi 
Valley to Eastern Mexico and Flor- 
ida, and north along the Coastal 
Plain to the Carolinas. It is curious 
how the basses got around. In a 
country whose frontiers were ex- 
panding, whose people had to be 
supplied with more and more things, 
new transportation systems were 
needed. DeWitt Clinton's “Big 
Ditch,” connecting the Great Lakes 
and the Hudson River, was finished 
in 1825. Not only did the Erie Canal 
carry calico, whisky, coal and fur 
it also carried the bass 
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and slid him into inland lakes, bar- 
ren ull then of bass. Lake Saratoga 
became a bass warehouse. The large- 
mouth thrived in its waters, and he 
and his sisters and his cousins and 
his aunts were transplanted from 
there fo many nearby states east of 
the Alleghenies. 

One of the most important jour- 
neys taken by the bass was the time 
he came over the mountains on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Wiliiam Shriver, a gentleman who 
knew the smashing strike of the 
largemouth, couldn't get over the 
fact that the Potomac River, an ideal 
place for such a beautiful fish, con- 
tained no bass. The completion of 
the B. & O. in 1853 meant just one 
thing to Billy Shriver 
course, to bring the bass from West 
Virginia’s Clinch River across the 
Blue Ridge. Shriver prepared him 


This was, of 


self for the great day when the first 
train pioneered the eastward run 
He boarded it with a mess of lively 
bass which he suspended in the wa 
ter tank of the noisy, wood-burning 
locomotive. Despite the twisty road- 
bed and jouncing in the tepid water 
of the tender, the fish survived; and 
when the toylike train puffed into 
Cumberland, Maryland, it stopped 
near a canal. Shriver shinnied down 
its bank and slipped in his bass. The 
Potomac fed that canal. Shriver 
Continued on Page 84 


wobhblers, divers, and those that sap freely over lily pads 
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From a summit in Mount Tamalpais State Park, more than 2500 feet above the 


Bay, one third of Northern California opens to the view. A sight-seer (below) 
trains his binoculars southeastward to Mill Valley and Sausalito and, in the dis- 
tance, San Francisco, The great Golden Gate Bridge (right), bestriding the Bay's 
front door with the world’s longest single span, soars from the San Francisco 


side near the monument to the man who engineered it, Joseph B. Strauss 
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Behind the Golden Gate lies one of the 


world’s most dramatic bodies of water 


in Krancisco Bay 


bv John Wesley Noble 


hen | was Tom Sawyer-size the two best things about 
We Francisco Bay were the windjammers nested in 
the Oakland Estuary and the old sailormen with tattooed 
hands who hung over the taffrails to toss coins and watch 
me splash. “Dive deep, laddie,”’ they urged, “and tell us 
what you see.” 

I dived so deep my eyes blurred in the murky waters and 
the coins slipped through my fingers and flickered away to 
cold dark basements. It was ghosty down there, | said, and 
they nodded. Underneath the great bay is a submarine river 
system meandering through soggy pastures of silt. Once it 
was a green young valley fed by melting glaciers, convulsed 
by earthquakes and grazed by prehistoric camels and funny 
toed horses. The skeletons are there yet under the rotting 
ships. Cadaverous eight-foot sturgeon dredge among them 
for pearly native shrimp 

“Stay with it, laddie,” the old men said, “and you'll se 
many a sight. Many a sight you'd never see if you sailed to 
the ends of the earth.”’ And that was truth 

People the world over speak fondly of this bay. They recall 
the bridges, Fisherman's Wharf and, of course, “grim gray 
Alcatraz.”’ But they've only gazed on the Big Water—from 
a cable car or the Top of the Mark, from Mt. Tamalpais or a 
picture window in the Oakland-Berkeley hills. Seeing her is 











something else—a man’s adventure fed by small-boy won- 
der—and it accrues. Like barnacles on a piling, it grows 
through cumulative processes: taste, touch, sight, smell, and 
not a little osmosis 

The Bay is really an eighth sea, as my sailormen said, and 
no casual tourist could hope to see it properly. It is 450 square 
miles of restless, hill-locked waters endlessly fetching and 
carrying, continuously spawning and dying, a living and 
breathing panoramic personality molded to a_ rough, 
crescent-shaped basin fifty-five miles long. Ballooning sub- 
bays lie in the crooks of her arms, and two hilly peninsulas 
hold off the sea at her face. Their finger tips are parted by 
the mile-wide chasm of the Golden Gate, a tidal sluicebox 
nearly 400 feet deep. 

lo see her entirely you must use the eyes of many people 
Indigenous folk like Big Knute the Rigger, who is lost if he 
wanders ten blocks from The Front at San Francisco. For 
him, T-bone steak, beer and double raw whiskies are an 
excellent working breakfast, and he can tie three-inch steel 
cable into tidy knots. You should know his viewpoint, and 
those of the night-prowling shad netters, towboaters, yachts- 
men and Fish and Game patrols. You should meet the Bay’s 
natural citizens, from whales to anchovies, and explore her 
islands and headlands, poking into all the separate bays and 
estuaries, It might take a lifetime, but my sailormen prom- 
ised it would be a gratifying life. It is. 


Once, when I was still a boy, | sailed to the main bay on 
a plank. Belly to the board and trailing my legs, | glided out 
over schools of smelt, when suddenly a great gray shadow 
rose from the deeps. A burly head broke water and I was 
face to face with a Stellar sea-lion bull—a ton of sea mon- 
ster if he chose to be monstrous. He stared at me incredu- 
lously. Then he snorted and dove away, and my boyish 
marrows were purged of terror. 

Years later, for four dollars and a few cents per day, | 
climbed the skeleton towers of the Bay Bridge, then build- 
ing, and helped to spin the cables. Our bridge built, we saw 
sandspits grow along the eastern shores and realized our 
work had touched the heart of the Bay herself, bringing out 
her changeable nature. Now spotted harbor seals haul out 
on the bars to sun themselves and stare at the traffic rum- 
bling through the tollgates. 

Adaptability is the essence of this Bay. From the north, 
daily, come millions of gallons of new water, draining off 
California's great central valley through the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers. It enters at Suisun Bay, the topmost bal- 
loon in the crook of her arms, pours westward through 
Carquinez Strait, brawls over San Pablo Bay, the next bal- 
loon—where 4000 bass fishermen anchor on a good day 
and turns south along the Marin peninsula. The swift, silt- 
laden stream turns hard right at the Gate and meets the se 
in a massive collision of tides and rip tides. For six hours « 
the ebb the ocean swallows it. Then the Pacific turns in it 
might and hurls it back. Water, debris and a fabulous mass 
of aquatic life tumble into the basin and disperse to the 
far corners. 

Here are the elements of adventure. Maybe you're hove-to 
in a dirty pillow of fog with currents tugging at your keel, a 





tanker of high octane fumbling up from starboard, and a ship- 
load of ammunition bearing down on your stern. A horn 
blast clutches your innards. You grab your whistle cord and 
yank as if life itself could cry with such a raucous voice, And 
it does. The Bay in her vapors ts a treacherous witch. 


I've groped through offshore fogs on smaller craft than 
Drake's Golden Hind, and prayed as he did for a glimpse of 
the harbor gateway. He never found it; nor did any of the 
sea rovers who tried for two and a half centuries. A soldier 
named Ortega, scouting on foot in 1769, was the first out- 
sider to sight the Bay, and he decided the waters were hos- 
tile. These Spaniards, like later tourists, overlooked a lot. 

They missed the silvery herring runs that splash up from 
the Gate each spring. As they swarm over primeval spawning 
grounds near the Richmond oil docks, the eastern shores 
turn white with their sticky roe. For ten satiating days the 
pelicans float over the course so full they'd flop if they tried 
to fly. Tugboaters scoop up their dinners in dip nets, and the 
rocks from Sausalito to the Gate writhe with long-necked 
cormorants. Clouds of gulls wheel in for a feast by day, and 
gill netters come after dark to drive the fish to the rocky 
coves below Belvedere, where sea lions charge the nets and 
shatter the night with their barking. 

The tourist sleeping in his soft hotel bed would miss the 
drama. Perhaps poachers are stealing out from the docks 
to snare soup-fin sharks, the fat perch or wild ducks. A patrol 
boat creeps after them on muted motors, and suddenly a 
searchlight opens the night. There are shouts, maybe a shot, 
and a dull splash as the contraband goes over the side. In the 
dark waters below there’s a scuffle of fins, a rush of big bodies, 
and the sea creatures pounce on the bloody bundle. Probably 
it would be wiser if the squeamish didn’t explore by night. 

The day could be fearful enough for some. Big, toothy fe- 
male sharks drop their litters in the shallows and range over 
all the Bay for food. There are leopards, smooth hounds 
and hulking sevengills, which can be pugnacious. Men of the 
Bay know that any shark big enough may also be hungry 
enough. There are octopuses, too, and bat rays which inflict 
a poisonous sting. An octopus with seven-foot tentacles was 
taken from the water-front pilings. There must be large 
ones about. And whales. One swam into a Navy dock not 
long ago, and neither braided admirals nor bellowing chiefs 
could budge him until he’d had his look around. Once a 
school of killer whales surfaced near a sailboat off Alcatraz, 
and the boy boatsmen fired a rifle at them. The evil-tempered 
creatures lashed out at the boat with snapping jaws, and 
when it lay on its side, punctured, lunged at the boys inching 
over the tilted mast until rescuers drove them off 


Alcatraz, by the way, is not a grim gray rock. Its steep 
shoulders flame with pink succulents, one cell block is sunny 
buff, another apple green, and the warden’s mansion is white 
with a bright red roof. Billboards warn you'll be shot if you 
venture too close, and capsized boaters have floundered 
ashore to be met by bristling Tommy guns. But a schoolgirl 
swam around The Rock. She said the supposedly treacherous 
tides were less than their reputation. 

The whole Bay is indeed a great dissembler. Seventy per 
cent of it is so shallow you can touch bottom at three fathoms. 
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Yet submarines go down close by. At some places the mud 
bottom is piled 300 feet deep on the bedrock. At others 
yachtsmen find themselves stranded five miles from the 
nearest channel. Coming through the Gate your ship may 
seem to sail uphill, and probably does. Tides piling one on 
the other tilt the big water like soup in a bowl 

An expert has estimated that the Bay holds two trillion 
gallons of salt water. He didn’t say if that was high or 
low tide, but I'll grant there’s a powerful lot, and it can 
kick up a powerful fuss. 

Sailormen watch the Telephone Building, where pennants 
flutter red or combinations of black and red to warn of 
tempests. Sun and dancing whitecaps—“post-card weather” 
can mean a norther, and trouble along the north end of The 
Front, where gusts from the Gate are strongest. Westerlies 
kick up a nice little chop, and in winter the sou’easters rage 
Even the President Liners delay their round-the-world sail- 
ings, and the all-weather Santa Fe railroad barges cling to 
the docks at China Basin. Their skippers have spent frantic 
hours in swooping sou'easters, trying to lasso runaway 
barges loaded with valuable freight. 

The Bay has her private tantrums, too, from no particular 
wind or direction, The Sicilian crabbers may shrug then and 
slip off to the high seas, like henpecked husbands sidling out 
to the corner tavern. Outside, they know the weather will 
be calm and warm 

In other moods the Bay's a possessive wench, brooding 
over the junk in her basements. One mile in from the Gate, 
in 140 feet of water, lies the freighter Fernstream. She col 
lided with another ship several years ago, despite radar, and 
now she blips plaintively to every vessel that passes. Some- 
where near the Gate lies the Rio de Janeiro, which went down 
with 130-odd passengers and a fortune in bullion (it is said) 
A local man thinks he has located her at last and is selling 
partnerships at $150,000 each to go diving. They may find 
her, for the Bay has her contrite moods as well 

There are days when she acts like a lifeless, horizonless 
tropical sea. You could lose yourself in the glassy southern 
reaches, and you might meet up with the Chinese shrimpers 
putt-putting along in their gas boats. They used colorful old 











Most famous landmark in the Bay, Alcatraz (/e/?) 
looks romantic from the air, appearing neither 
grim nor gray except to the inmates; even the 
dreaded “escapeproof” tides did not prevent a 
schoolgirl from swimming completely around The 
Rock not long ago. Sausalito (right) relaxes 
comfortably by the Bay—an elite suburb and art 
colony considered by many a place to escape fo 
from mammoth San Francisco across the water. 


junks until recently to lay the curious nets they still must 
bring from Hong Kong. Fifteen hundred Chinese were in 
the shrimp fishery, buying and selling family rights to the 
tidal bottoms, ignoring Occidental laws that forbade the 
custom, feuding, fighting and making fortunes for some 
These shrimp, Crago franciscorum, are as fine, and as high- 
priced, as any in the world. Now seaplane runways of the 
Alameda Air Station have appropriated most of the waters 
and only a handful of the old Chinese are left. Among them 
is Jenny Lim, a matriarch who put her children through col- 
lege on money from the camp she managed. Recently she 
counted out $120,000—in cash, they say—to build a swanky 
restaurant near the Hunter’s Point Navy Yard. 

To the south a few miles are the marshlands where Bay 
water is evaporated for table salt. Mountains of pure white 
salt rise from the paddies each summer to be crawled over 
by bulldozers, packaged in red and blue shakers, and shipped 
as far as Japan. Crimson rivers flow off to plants that 
recover chemicals, magnesium and others even more vital. 
Aquarium owners come for the tiny brine shrimp. The Bay 
in its gentler moods is an ample provider. It even sends cool 
breezes through the hills to put body in the grapes of the 
hot inland valleys. 


Tourists usually see the porpoises serpentining up the 
Bay. If they'd drop a hook they'd also discover why sportsmen 
love the Big Water. It teems with cod, starry flounder, 
turbot, sole, sand dabs, sculpin—an ichthyological potpourri 
of edible fishes including white and green sturgeon. Half a 
million salmon run in from the Pacific, and there’s good 
year-round angling for striped bass, which isn’t even native. 
Someone planted 135 stripers from the Navesink River of 
New Jersey in 1879, and they've spread all the way to the 
Columbia River, 600 miles north. More than a million and a 
half are taken legally from the Bay each year. No one knows 
how many more find their way to restaurant tables as 
“Italian mackerel.” 

Poachers have had an affinity for San Francisco Bay since 


the days of Jack London, ) 


Continued on Page 32 
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Continued from Page 30 who did his first literary re- 
search as an “oyster pirate.”’ Dried fins of the soup-fin shark 
(protected since the vitamin market decimated it) bring two 
dollars and fifty cents a pound in Chinatown. Sturgeon were 
taken for their fine meat and roe long after it became illegal. 
The wild ducks and geese which drop in from migratory 
flyways to delouse themselves in the good salt water have 
always been preyed upon. Once it was easy to snare them 
from remote reaches of the vast Bay, and a notorious “duck 
pirate’ built a popular restaurant around an obscure 
menu which meant simply wild duck. Now conservation men 
use planes and helicopters to keep a census of visiting bird 
populations, and check the thatched duckblinds that have 
sprung up here and there from South San Francisco to the 
tiniest North Bay coves. 

Despite all these thriving creatures, there was a time when 
the old Bay was very sick. Cities and spreading industries 
poured wastes of all sorts into the basin. The native Olympia 
oysters died. New spats introduced from the East failed to 
reproduce. Public-health officials barred much of the Bay 
to swimming and even the fish populations edged back to- 
ward the sea. When the cleanup came authorities reached 
up the rivers and clamped filters on everything. The Bay 
can never be crystal clear, but it’s considerably better today 
than it had been for years. 

The right man now could show you oysters (from plants 
of Japanese cockles) and delicious red crabs too. Good 
meaty Dungeness crabs use the Bay as nursery grounds before 
making the long crawl out to sea. The right man could show 
you clams on most of the shores; sand dollars too. Perhaps 
he would be Dick Croker, marine-fish expert for the De- 
partment of Fish and Game. As a boy Croker once bailed 
a boat for twelve breathless hours to keep from sinking in 
the Upper Bay. He's a Bay man down to his boots. Up on 
San Pablo, he would show you one-man Italian shrimp 
boats which drag beam trawls for the same good shrimp 
the wily Chinese catch in their set nets. Hard by Hamilton 
Air Force Base, where fishermen sometimes bring up jet 
engines in the nets, Croker would flash the searchlight and 
bring smelt swooping like flying fish. 

Because it pleases him, he would take you to the Marin 
Islands, where flocks of plumy white egrets have found refuge 
in the madrofia trees, On certain days he could point out a 
curious aerial circus: farm ravens that have flown up from 
the valleys to spin and somersault on the air currents for 
the sheer delirious fun of it. 

Cruising the great circle, Croker would show you the 
Bay's islands: Red Rock, like a gaunt red haystack off the 
Contra Costa shore, where salmon bump the bass for 
anchovies, sardines and young lamprey eels; Brooks (once 
Sheep) Island, where amateur prospectors staked uranium 
claims; Yerba Buena, which lends a shoulder to the Bay 
Bridge and was where the Russians assembled the first 
steamboat on the Bay, in the summer of 1847. Old-timers call 
it Goat Island. 

Over near the Gate's north: side is Angel Island, which 
used to be the Ellis Island of San Francisco, and is a 
melting pot of ocean fishes. Many a fisherman has disap- 
peared in the deep swift channel between Angel and the 
peninsula. They call it Raccoon Strait. 
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It isn’t so long since | swam in “The Creek,” as mariners 
speak of the Estuary. I live high on the Oakland hills where 
| can keep an eye and ear on the panoramic Bay. At night 
I hear the chatter of ships, tooting for the tug (one long, three 
shorts, one long brings a Red Stack), and the three-whistle 
farewells when they put to sea. I listen to the foghorns on 
Yerba Buena and Alcatraz, or the wind from north to west, 
and | know pretty well how the old girl feels this day. 

Once she almost got me. My young friend Will had read 
that the best grips for sword hilts were made from sharkskin. 
We knew where there were enough skins—still on the 
sharks—to revolutionize the industry, so we set out on a 
raft to make our fortunes. A passing freighter took us under 
its bows. Fending off the barnacled hull, | dove deep to 
escape the propellers and almost burst my lungs before | was 
clear. | found my friend Will far up the Estuary, clutching 
the anchor chain of the cutter Bear. We compared notes 
and concluded that probably we'd missed the crest of the 
sword-hilt trade. 

Since the bridges connected our cities, the ferries have 
been disappearing from the Bay. Some were beached and 
burned ; some became shoreside cafés or duck clubs. | crossed 
on one as a cub reporter interviewing Helen Keller. She 
conveyed to me how much she loved the old Bay—which 
she would never see—and I told her (while her secretary 
tapped it in their code in the palm of her hand) how we built 
the great bridge. “Are the sea gulls still here?’ she asked 
wistfully. They were and they are, some nine varieties of 
them, alert to every morsel that falls. In fair weather they 
alk the Negro women fishing from the docks and steal their 
bait. In rainy weather they go, like robins, to scratch for 
worms in the city parks. What with bridges to displace fer- 
ries and kitchen gadgets to do away with garbage, the gulls 
are learning to forage again. 

But that’s the changing nature of the Bay. Out where | 
met my sea lion, dredgers filled in a shoal to create Treasure 
Island. It was a twinkling place during the World's Fair of 
1939 and 1940, and was to have been a big mid-Bay airport. 
World War II made it a Navy base. It changed the Bay 
radically, as the pilots discovered. Back from a long voyage 
overseas, a pilot was taking a ship into Oakland Creek and 
had his landmarks in a line when suddenly he was bearing 
down on the Southern Pacific mole. He was almost aground 
before he could stop the engines and drop the hook. The 
new land mass had set up a whole new tidal swirl at that edge 
of the Bay. 

On the day the Golden Gate Bridge opened, | stood at the 
topmost tower and watched the great white battle fleet steam 
in. It took all afternoon, and that night the white ships 
anchored in Man o’War Row, just south of the Bay Bridge 
The skies danced with searchlight patterns and people were 
delighted. It can’t be that way now. Since Pearl Harbor, our 
warships are precious gray monsters hiding at piers 

Cities have crept down on the Big Water to steal shore line 
for deep-water commerce. Homes have spread so solidly 
over the hills that toward sunset a helmsman daren’t look 
up or the glare from windowpanes would blind him. At 
night the whole basin glows. Neon and million-candlepower 
airport beacons all but hide the little lighthouses blinking 
from the various islands. The two bridges cast a weird orange 





giow over the wave ind John Reber, a determined cru 


ide! burn th midnig | oil for n V¥ Way to divide th 


Bay into three earthen-diked lak« It would conserve tresh 
water, he sa ind perform all manner of wondertul thing 
which Joh eber understands better than the sharks and 
Dungen crabs do 
During the war w aw the old saying tested: that all th 
fleets of mankind could harbor on this Bay at once. When th 
convoys were making up, she did appear to have them all on 
her lay e did a big job for Victory in the Pacific. | slipped 
out ove i¢ submarine nets On purse seiners newly enlisted 
iS minesweem (mediocre mine catchers because th 
were built hunt sardines) and | sailed with the cutters 
lriadne to f % where we usually take kin 
iimon. One d e curious new sound apparatus warned 
of something lurking below. We rushed to battle stations, flung 
our depth charg ind brought up a California gray whale 
with a monstrous headache. | rode out on the submari 
Barbero and turned to look back through the periscope, wen 
dering if the gay little sailboat fleets would ever flit peacefully 
igain on the Big Water 
Ihe Bay was so busy then there weren't enough tugboat 
and a brand-new profession was born: independent pilot 
who know winds, tides and currents so well they dock and 
undock ships without towboats. Then came peace and th 
adn hipping dwindled The sardine disappear d 
from offshore waters. Men said the Bay itself was dead. They 
grumbled about Harry Bridges, strikes and motor trucks. But 
up at San Pablo the great sturgeon were leaping clear of the 
water in their annual frolic, and salmon were swarming o\ 
Southampton Shoal. It was the men in the financial di 
trict-—on reclaimed land eight blocks trom the water, wher 
( irthquake debri Wil dumped over rotting hulk left by 
the forty-nines who said the Bay was dead. The gull 
and herring were busy as usual 
| became a derrick-barge dispatcher and sent floating 
cranes down to the transport docks to test lifeboats, up Thi 
Front to hoist an elephant out of a liner, and over to Oak 
land to step new masts in a luxury yacht. The sailboats and 
power cruisers came back by thousands and headed up 
through Raccoon to the delta, where there still are golde: 
beavers at wo Up there near the long wharf at Benicia 
in. He used to work like other men and sa\ 
y, but he lost it all ina lawsuit to another man wh 
later became San Francisco's mayor. Van vowed he would 
never work again, and he hasn't. People pay him a dollar 


for the pleasure of fishing from ontinued on Page 114 











A restless thing itself, the Bay inspires mobility in those who live be 
side it. A ferry of the Richmond-San Rafael route (/e/f) aims a column 
of smoke at the bridge that will soon be taking its place. The majestic 
Golden Gate Bridge (below), a major Bay artery since it opened in 
1937, doubles as Bay scenery when the fog comes rolling in from the sea 
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Discovering 
the 

People 

of 


Paris 


by John Steinbeck 
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lhe bistro waiter suggests a 


felicitous and ine rpenave une, 





In Paris my district has hecome my cly the ge ndarme 


on the corner is my gendarme, the neighborhood people have 


@ How seldom do our most carefully considered 
plans materialize! | had thought to make all 
Paris my field. | should have known better. Here, 
as in New York, my district has become my city 
I visit other districts, but the place where I buy 
bread and wine for my family is my village. The 
gendarme on my corner is no longer police, but 
my gendarme—an individual. The neighborhood 
people have become my neighbors. | am no 
longer strange to them nor they to me. 

One sees first the broad picture, the design 
complete but the details undeveloped. Then 
gradually the outlines of the details become clear 
and the larger picture fades. I suppose that is 
inevitable. | am sure it is good. Paris is becoming 
a city of units to me and the units are people. As 
in a foreign language words gradually begin to 
stand out of sentences, so in a foreign city 
individuals begin to stand out of crowds 

Around the corner from where | live a barrow 
man has his post. He cleans the street and picks 
up papers in the park. He lives a comfortable and 
successful life. At night he sleeps under the 
barrow and when it rains he drapes a waterproof 
cover over the handles to make a shelter. His 
friends visit him under his barrow and sometimes 
they play cards. The postman delivers mail to the 
barrow. The barrow man has always a bottle of 
wine uncorked in his shoulder bag and a piece of 
bread and cheese for his friends. His eye is merry 
and his nose is not pale. In the great world he would 
be considered a failure and something of a rascal, 
for the world of property considers it a sin to be 
content without things. But from watching him, 
and I now have a bowing acquaintance with him, 
I think he is a more successful organism than 
those worried men who race to work driven by 
the pressures of things. My man has apparently 
given up things he can do without for others 
that to him are more important. | admire him. 

We learn so many things. This cold unfriendly 
people, full of self-interest—described by Des- 
cartes as a people of unsentimental reason, What 
utter nonsense! Madame tells my wife not to buy 
from her but to go a few blocks over where the 
same item may be had more cheaply. The kiosk 
saves for us the papers we want. Just as they have 
been sorted out to us, so we have to them. We 
are no longer the mass tourists but individuals. 
It is a lesson we must learn over and over, that 
people and person are two very different things 
We are helped and our way is made easy for us 
by the kindness of our neighbors. Perhaps this is 
because we like them very much 


hecome my neighbors l am no longer a stranger 


I know that it is considered unseemly for a 
modern writer to find aaything good in his time 
I also know, because | have seen it, that there is 
terrible poverty in Paris, that there are areas of 
despair and want, that there are groups of anger 
and also that there are other groups of cynical 
disdain and selfishness. In spite of this I want to 
draw to the attention. of Parisians some things 
that they may have forgotten perhaps because 
of the pressures of daily life and perhaps because 
these things are too close and ordinary to be 
remembered. 

Do the Parisians know how unique is their 
respect for the individual no matter what his 
position? Are they aware of the courtesy and 
kindness of person to person? The genius for 
allowing a man to be himself without interference 
makes a great impression on me. | had always 
heard of the disagreeableness of the Parisian taxi 
drivers. What an error! A cigarette exchanged—a 
few words concerning weather and the world, and 
this so-called sullenness disappears, one finds a 
man of incisiveness and intelligence and more- 
over a member of the best informed group in the 
city. The cab drivers know everything and sit 
like brooding gods on their knowledge. 

I wonder whether the Parisians know how 
kindly they are to the stranger who asks for help. 
Asking directions of a stranger in the street, he 
has more often than not gone out of his way to 
direct me and even conducted me to my destina- 
tion. Dining in a bistro strange to me, it is my 
custom to ask the waiter or sommelier to sug- 
gest a wine out of the conviction that he knows 
his cellar better than I. Invariably the result is 
delicious and by no means the most expensive. 
Shopping for one of the innumerable small items 
necessary in running a house, the shopkeeper, if 
he does not have the article, has either sent out 
for it or conducted me to a shop which had it. 

From my window I have seen my small! sons 
returning from play in the park. The gendarme 
who directs traffic knows them. He stops traffic 
and makes sure that they arrive safely through 
the roaring river of motors, then smiles and 
waves his white stick at them. 

These are the cold and selfish French of our 
experience. What dear people they are! 

Before very long | must go away, first to Italy 
and to Greece, and then to New York. But | 
strongly suspect that the elastic string of Paris 
is tied to me and that for all my life I will not 
visit Paris. It is other places I will be visiting. 


THE END 
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One of Sweden's richest, most beauti- 
ful women, Baroness Mildred von Platen 
is the wife of a diplomat, daughter of 
Axel Johnson, steel and shipping tycoon. 


The Royal Palace, a baroque, 500-room 
building, is a presence one seems never 
able to avoid in all of Stockholm. This 
view is from the Skeppsholmen bridge. 
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by William Sansom 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


Lhe Swedes are grave and formal, fis master key to the Swede is the sun. There are several lesser locks to 
be negotiated ; for with his Baltic soul and his era of 17th Century power 
and his exclusion from the last two world wars—and his comparative 
yet they blossom, explosit ely, in the first wealth—he is one of the most complicated of Europeans. But it is still the 
sun that turns him deepest, both with its absence during the long dark win- 
warm sun at winter’s end. ter months, when resignation can sink to melancholy, and with its sudden 

marvelous blaze of strength in spring and golden summer. 
On the first warm day of spring the citizens of Stockholm, a busy enough 
1 masterful portrau of the lovely land, city, sit in hundreds on the steps of the Dramatic Theater or the Concert 
Hall, their faces toward the sun, their eyes closed, motionless, rapt. The first 
buds, a pleasure anywhere, become an obsessional joy with the Swede. Nor- 
the eoed tai people and some of mally a quiet, grave people who tend to smile rather than laugh, this annual 
awakening from the condemned chrysalis is truly passionate and not easy 
Kurope’ s loveliest women. for our more temperate hearts fully to understand—there is a certain splen- 
dor in such excitement; but one is reminded that all passion must be paid 
for. One suspects, too, that this split personality of the weather is reflected 
in the character of the Swede—somewhere beneath that kindly, pensive, or- 
dered gravity, beneath his well-pressed cloth of sober gray, there burns a 
ball of fire yearning to explode. At times it does, and the cliché of the big 
crazy Swede comes alive—sunshine, art, jazz, or a pair of skis can kindle 
this smoldering spark. And of course, in a people largely concerned with 

ice and long darkness, it flares prettily on alcohol. 

However, that is the eruption. Ordinarily, the Swedish character is 
nearer the ball bearing than the ball of fire—it is as elegant, as polished, as 
functional as those fine steel spheres their industry has perfected. Elegance 
is noticeable in this country—elegance in craftsmanship such as the making 
of glass and pewterware; elegance in a formality of manners largely unin- 
fluenced by modern laxity. But here again, though this might be a legacy of 
the great days of Gustavus Adolphus and Continued on Page 40 
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The Old Town—the old fortif 
hubbub of narrow streets and 
mansions, cellar shops and tay 


a famous Stockholm landmark 


ied hub—now is a 
tall 17th Century 
erns. View is from 


the City Hall tower 


Continued from Page 36 

be back with the sun motif 
has given the Swede a consuming love of na- 
ture; he is unhappy without a tree and a plant 
and a mossy stone within reach, and it may well 


Charles XII, we may 
for love of the sun 


be that a sensitive colloquy with the natural 
beauties engenders a wider elegance. The Swedish 
flag is blue and yellow, the colors of the sun 
and the sunlit sky 

The countryside is more important to a Swede 
than his modern and functional city, and there 
are many facets to this countryside. For Sweden 
is a long country running north and south through 
several climates. Down in the south near Den- 
mark the land is flat and flowering, and there is 
corn and thatch, Nearly a thousand miles north, 
harsh mountains of iron rise, icebound for most 
of the year, magic and desolate in the ephemeral 
midnight sun. Between, with its vast fir forests 
and its ninety-six thousand lakes, the country ex- 
tends a gradual compromise between these differ- 
ent poles. So where to begin? Perhaps about the 
center, which is often called the heart of Sweden, 
the province of that is 


Dalarna, known 


abroad as Dalecarlia 


Here, in the villages of the long and lovely Lake 
Siljan, old-fashioned peasant costumes and hand- 
icrafts survive more than elsewhere in the coun- 
try. The usual picture of the broad-hatted knee- 
breeched farmer, and of his wife in her striped 
apron and bodice, will more than likely come 
from here, and here the fiddlers still gather and 
the long church boats strike out on the lake. 
These unusual craft, carrying from fifty to a 
hundred villagers, garlanded with green birch 
leaves and rowed by many white-shirted men- 
folk, were once the means of visiting the several 
white churches by the water. But with the advent 
of roads, they are now used only on ceremonial 
However, many of the people still 
wear the old costumes on Sundays, and though 


OCCASIONS 


it may sound tourist-inspired to speak of a 
Dalecarlian walking through the white birch alley 
in yellow breeches with scarlet pompons, and 
his lady in one of her dozen formal costumes 
(different patterns for funerals, weddings, Christ- 
mas and so on), it is not so. They will be at ease, 
smoking a cigarette, chatting of crop or forest, 
and in a few seconds the costume is forgotten. 

A sight always more startling than a pair of 
daffodil breeches is the number of white birch 
trees. This lovely eccentric, with its slender 
branches that form so exquisite a filigree of silver 
in the hoarfrost, of misted green in spring, makes 
one feel as if someone had gone mad with a 
whitewash brush, splashing the dark forest with 


A 20th Century beauty, Mrs. Anita Thomasson, poses 
against a Gustavian motif designed by Bjorn Thulin, 
Stockholm decorator. For a country advanced in mod- 
ern design, Sweden has a reverence for the antique. 


brilliant streaks of white. Sometimes the birches 
lead to a white church, or line the avenues of a 
small town. But the forests stretch far beyond, for 
mile upon monotonous mile, a vast melancholy 
of trees that the Swedes feel for intensely, as for a 
great and tender music, 

The Dalecarlians preserve their old customs as 
they have preserved a historical independence of 
character. Originally far from the seats of gov- 
ernment, they have remained freemen in spirit 
and even preserve studied differences from village 
to village. Discussing the local fiddle music, a 
villager of Rattvik told me that their songs are 
much sadder than those of Leksand, whose peo- 
ple are considered round-faced and southern. 
The distance south is about a dozen kilometers! 
The people of Mora, fifty kilometers across the 
lake, speak a dialect pagan-sounding and still 
harsh, they say, with the blood of human sac- 
rifice. Likewise the handicrafts—one village spe- 
cializes in knife making, another carves the 
little orange-vermilion wooden horses that are 
so prevalent an adornment on Swedish chimney- 
pieces (alas, these are also now factory-made near 
Stockholm, as are Lapp trophies), and another 
village beats copper or iron. The painter Anders 
Zorn lived here at Mora, and many of his paint- 
ings show the 19th Century villagers dancing 
round the maypole on Midsummer Eve just as 
they do today (may comes not from May but 
from an old word meaning to deck with leaves). 

But architecturally Dalecarlia has lost much of 
its spirit. The carved and painted wood porches 
are no longer contrived, and even the use of the 
traditional red Falu paint is declining. This pig- 
ment is still ubiquitous in Sweden. It is of a 
reddish purple, an ox-blood color, derived from 
by-products of the great old copper mine at 
Falun, and throughout the land the square, 
wooden, pitch-roofed houses are painted with 
it, their windows and cornices outlined in white— 
and well does this bright, deep red marry with 
the background of dark green spruce and pine. 
One could in the past and can sometimes now 
be confronted with a red house set in a field of 
yellow flowers with violets covering its old turfed 
roof and a white goat tethered aloft to a chimney, 
quite possibly under a day moon turned apple- 
green by the strange northern sunlight. 


Falun is the provincial capital of Dalarna, and 
is most celebrated for its huge copper mine, the 
Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags A.B., the oldest 
industrial concern in the world (its license deriv- 
ing from 1347). Its older workings now present 
a gigantic, dramatic gash in the earth surmounted 


by several pleasant Continued on Page 42 











In the villages on the shores of Lake Siljan, 


in central Sweden, old-fashioned peasant cos 


tumes survive more than elsewhere in the land 


Ladies of Leksand, above, are heading for church. 


Continued from Page 40 old office buildings. 
At one period of its history the output was so 
abundant that the government, to maintain prices, 
decreed the minting of giant copper coins weigh- 
ing pounds; people were forced to carry their 
money in sacks over the shoulder 

The small fields of Dalarna are studded with 
odd-looking hay-drying racks of weathered gray 
wood that stand stacked and slanting like Bofors 
guns—it is said that German air reconnaissance 
reported Sweden to be the best-defended country 
in Europe. These fields represent very small hold- 
ings, most being coupled with a portion of forest 
for timber production. The forest is always 
predominant, and it is the forest, laced with good 
highways along which the orange buses course, 
or speeding electric trains, which absorbs the 
traveler—along with a few elk and bears and 
wolves, It goes on for mile upon mile—it opens 
out into a lake, then closes remorselessly again. 
By the shore of the lake there will be a golden 
flash of stacked pine logs, and perhaps a single 
pink factory chimney, Then again the forest. And 
a river opens, and down it a matchstick jumble 
of logs hurtles to mills by the sea. Occasionally 
a church gleams white, and then a small town 
spreads itself—yellow street signs, boxlike houses, 
orderly but unfenced, so that the feeling is of a 
town not quite finished, And on into more forest, 
making the flash of plate-glass windows and mod- 
ern shops seem like a mirage 


Suddenly a smelting works, for iron Veins 
course under the green, and miraculously into 
the sky plumes a vivid orange smoke. Then, in 
closes the forest again. In spring you may come 


across sudden carpets of oversize bluebells, in 
summer cornfields flash a fine soft green against 
the dark and ever-present forest, 

From this central node of Dalarna, which ts a 
patch of brightly colored folk-woven fabric in 
the larger sobrieties rolling on to north and 
south, the ascent to the north brings always 
wilder and more remote land, up to and over the 
polar circle, where the iron mountains rise and 
the Lapps drive their reindeer herds 


Up in Lapland it is wild. A sick Lapp woman 
who arrived in the town of Jokkmokk expressed 
a fine [8th Century horror at the sight of a rail- 
way engine. This curious machine was explained 
to her; but then, as an afterthought she was 
asked: “How then did you get here?” 

Her answer, “By airplane, of course,” illus- 
trates the growing importance of a technological 
web that, modern but silver-thin, weaves over 
the vast untracked distances in the north. The 
south is, of course, quite different, tracked and 


Miss Aurore von Essen is sometimes compared to an- 
other famous Swedish beauty—Ingrid Bergman. A 
member of an elite family, Miss von Essen is pictured 
here in the King’s private room at the Royal Opera. 


populated and grained with history. And yet— 
between cities, on either side of roads—there is 
still a greater feeling of virgin country than else- 
where in Europe. These cities do not straggle 
with suburbs; you are out of them and by a lake 
or in woodland in a {ew minutes. Leaving aside 
for a moment Stockholm—and the far north 
which can be reached by airplane in a couple of 
hours from the capital—let us enter the waters 
of the Géta Ganal, which cuts across the country 
from Skagerrak to Baltic, between Stockholm 
and the second city, the western port of Géte- 
borg. This is one of the most idyllic journeys in 
Europe, a leisurely trip through fields and over 
hills, along lakes, rivers and canals, in one of the 
tubby white steamers that ply between these key 
cities. It is idyllic and ghostly, too, for it is strange 
to see across the meadows at noon a white ship 
round an edge of dark trees and come sailing 
noiselessly through the flowers and the corn. 

The journey dawdles into three days, starting 
at Goteborg at nine in the morning of the first 
and arriving at seven in the evening of the third 
day at Stockholm. It covers 347 miles of water, 
two thirds of which is natural lake and river and 
the rest canal. It is a good, drowsy way of seeing 
the summer country—a moving pavilion under a 
white canopy where you can sit at ease and see 
pass, at a speed for proper rumination, the castle 
or the lakeland, the patient ore barge or the red 
farmstead. You sail over hills and through mys- 
terious tunnels of fir, over lakes wide and beauti- 
ful or deep and mysterious, past huge modern 
power stations or under an old iron bridge which, 
set against the trees of an industrial village of the 
early 19th Century, has the tranquillity of an 
early steel engraving. 

The beginning is Frihamnen (The Free Port) in 
Goteborg. Thence up the broad Géta River 
past the battered gray bastions of the medieval 
fortress of Bohus, and on between cliffs to the 
first lock and the power stations at Trollhattan. 
The first lake is Sweden’s largest, Lake Vainern 
It still echoes the time, long before the Stone 
Age, when it was part of the ocean—a feeling of 
the sea persists in the lonely tolling of a bell 
buoy, the cries of gulls, a steamer’s smoke on the 
horizon, and possibly quite rough weather. Lacké 
Castle stands on an island promontory overlook- 
ing the broad waters—-one of the many castles 
that stud the land all the way to the south. The 
Vastgéta Canal, opened in 1822, connects Vanern 
with the next large lake, Vattern, across which 
the town of Vadstena rises like a mirage, with its 
castle, its red tower and its blue church. One may 
go ashore and see the quiet town, whose streets 
still follow 15th Century directions and whose 


enmoated castle was Continued on Page 44 

















The most famous restaurant in Sweden, and the 
largest in all Europe, is Berns, in Stockholm 
lt is really three eating places in one: French, 
Chinese and Swedish. Above is main dining room 


Continued from Page 42 built in 1552 by 
Gustavus Vasa, liberator of the Swedes from 
Danish suzerainty. But at other points, too, one 
can land and complement the armchair ease of 
the deck (and the steamer’s throb) with a walk 
on firm land, particularly at Berg, farther on, 
where a dramatic succession of fifteen locks 
lower the craft to the level of Lake Roxen. 

Such an account goes too fast for so leisurely a 
journey, Perhaps it is not the castle or the lock 
that finally engages the memory. More likely it 
is that single cyclist on the towpath, student cap 
white in the sun, whose bowed vanishing back 
describes a whole summer's day. As one drifts 
along the fir-bound lakeside, perhaps the mind is 
back in Goteborg, wincing again on the giant 
racer in Liserberg amusement park, or sitting in 
one of the city’s squares, lilac-bound. Fascinating 
that this great port with its canal-set greenery was 
built by Dutch engineers, intriguing that the 
Scots developed much of it and that their 18th 
Century Bachelors’ Club and their family names 
like Carnegie and Campbell persist in a Swedish 
port nicknamed Little London though it should 
be called Little Edinburgh. 

Every great city has its different aspects; and 
one may first be impressed by the entrance into 
Giteborg harbor with its gray-black granite 
cliffs piling up like a dead school of whales, 
reminder that after the long reaches of Atlantic 
and North Sea hard land has been reached. Or 
one may be struck by the older town, with its 
18th Century quays and its Dutch canals (most 
now filled in, though ghosts of them persist in 
the reflection of those remaining), and the open- 
air market of flowers. Or by the lovely park along 
the old moat where the town walls once stood; 


or—and this may be strongest—the feeling of 


well-planned space about the broad avenues and 
the tall, balconied apartments; or by Gétaplat- 
sen—a Spacious square on elevated ground where 
theater, concert hall, art museum and the most 
modern Scandinavian hotel, the Park Avenue, 
converge round Milles’ Poseidon fountain. 

The Géteborgers are said to be different from 
other Swedes, more easygoing, like the southern 
people of Skane. But do they laugh? Seldom in a 
restaurant do you hear a burst of laughter; sel- 
dom in the street is there more than a smile. What, 
one wonders, do the visiting sailors, tuned to the 
diversions of Antwerp or Copenhagen, find to 
do? There is a fine summer amusement park, and 
one big dance hall—apart from these a landfall 
here must reflect something of the granite tone of 
Giteborg’s cool cliffs. 

Boating about Bohusliin is another Géteborger 
joy. You can reach the sea in twenty minutes 
from the center of town. And this barren seacoast 


Baroness Thyra Klinckowstrom in her ancestral 
home, Stafsund Slott, in Ekeré, near Stockholm. It 
was built in 1670 by Nicodemus Tessin the Elder, who 
also designed the Royal Palace in Drottningholm. 


with its humpbacked rocks and small yachting 
towns like Marstrand attracts the summering 
Swede from all over—that is, if he is not adoring 
the sun in Lapland, or enjoying the sandier 
beaches to the south toward Lund, or painting a 
thousand miles off inthe Balearic island of Iviza 
where a bearded, sun-glazed Swede with easel 
may be found round every corner. 

But we are not in Iviza, nor Marstrand—we're 
still pumping up the green Géta canal on those 
leisurely three days to Stockholm; and by now 
threading between meadowed cows to the sleepy 
old spa of Séderképing (South Market). The 
town has that curiously attractive quiescent at- 
mosphere of all those places which were once 
great ports and have now retreated inland. In the 
Middle Ages it was a commercial junction as 
thriving as Stockholm. But the river slowly silted 
up, the Hanseatic merchants from Liibeck or 
Visby directed their commerce elsewhere and one 
more great city of spires and monasteries faded to 
a village—but the atmosphere is thick. 

Three miles farther on comes the bay of 
Slitbaken, and now the ship approaches the salt 
Baltic spray. A country has been crossed; these 
Baltic waters saw ancient Viking ships set off 
from Roslagen, farther north, to give the name 
rus to Russia, while Vikings on the west were 
beaching their longboats on the shores of Amer- 
ica. But the present sea trip is less astounding; 
soon Sédertdlje embraces us with its harbor and 
the last stretch of canal into Stockholm’s Lake 
Milaren, This is Sweden's third-biggest lake, but 
it is more land than water, so profuse are its 
spruce-dark islands, and through these the boat 
approaches the first scattering of summer huts, 
the first suburban villas, and finally the first out- 
crop of big apartment blocks. Then, quite sud- 
denly, you're in the city. Spires have risen around 
you, traffic swirls and the steamer is tying up op- 
posite a broad quay on which stands a column 
like that of St. Mark in Venice, and beyond it a 
red-towered palace reminiscent of the Venetian 
campanile. This is Ostberg’s famous City Hall of 
Stockholm, a sly comment on the loose old sou- 
briquet “Venice of the North,” but beautiful in 
its own right. 

The City Hall is a fitting symbol, in some ways, 
of Stockholm itself, deep red brick with green 
copper turreting and golden crown work. Let us 
not so much marvel that here is a building of the 
1900's that has achieved an integrated beauty, but 
that so many different styles have converged suc- 
cessfully. Stockholm is full of such exoticisms. 
“Lion gold” is a traditional color that blazes 
across large stretches of 18th Century plaster; 
Falu red may cover a tall gabled house in the Old 
Town or a great Continued on Page 65 
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>: American cities have given 
rise to 50 Many misconceptions 
as Milwaukee. The Milwaukee most 
Americans imagine is a myth, a 
phantom, built upon a reputation 
it never earned, No one from out- 
side is as likely to see Milwaukee as 
it really is, as the Milwaukeean him- 
self sees this sprawling, expanding, 
overgrown small town that is Wis- 
consin’s hub and the nation’s thir- 
teenth city 

Karl Schultz, for example, is 
representative, Karl is in early mid- 
die age and works at Allis-Chalmers, 
He is 
a third-generation German in Mil- 
waukee, His Dorothy, still 
slender against Karl's middle-aged 
spread, is a product of Milwaukee's 
teeming South Side, the domain of 
the city’s Polish population 


the city’s principal industry 


wile, 


which, 
contrary to the general impression, 
outnumbers the Germans in the 
community. Her parents still live 
on the South Side, but the Schultzes— 
with their son, Ernst, their daughter, 
Helen, and Karl's widower father, 
Otto—-live on North Eighth Street. 

The North Eighth Street home is 
about three miles from downtown. 
The neighborhood is gently hilly, as 
is much of the city, which spreads 
away from a great natural harbor in 
Lake Michigan over low, rolling 
country. The Germans who first 
settled here were tree lovers and 
planted many of them; later, the 
city government took over the plant- 
ing and care of curbside trees to lend 
much of the city a parklike look. 
The neighborhood has many older 
homes which speak mutely of life 


46 


This expanding town is Wisconsin's hub, and the nation’s thirteenth city, 


when the city’s dominant mood was 
one of Gemiitlichkeit—that remark- 
able German word which suggests 
an easygoing existence in which one 
takes time to enjoy the good things 
and pursues more prosaic affairs 
without haste. 
Milwaukee is 
rivers 


divided by two 
the Milwaukee empties into 
the lake after passing through the 
eastern part of the city from the 
north; the Menomonee comes in 
from the west and flows into the 
Milwaukee near its mouth. North 
Eighth Street lies immediately north 
of the Menomonee, and not far— 
considering that the city covers 
sixty-seven square miles—from the 
Milwaukee. Nor is it far from the 
lake, and on a day of east wind the 
fragrance of Lake Michigan lies 
along North Eighth with pleasant 
promise. The same freshness is there, 
intensified, when the mists roll in. 

Looking south, the city slopes in 
a gentle decline toward Wisconsin 
Avenue, the street bisecting Mil- 
waukee’s downtown area—but no 
Stgeples or towers reach skyward 
there, for until recently skyscrapers 
were banned. There are no street 
canyons where sunlight never falls; 
Milwaukee's downtown is little 
different from that of such smaller 
Wisconsin cities as Wausau or 
Madison or Appleton. 

Almost every work day, Karl 
Schultz follows a pattern common 
to thousands of other Milwaukeeans. 
After supper he goes to the neigh- 
borhood tavern, often with his fa- 
ther. They spend an hour or two there 
making small talk—the contempo- 


The Milwaukee Myth 


The city most people imagine never existed; 


it was built entirely upon misconceptions, 


Here is the real Milwaukee — 


as one of its German-Polish families knows it 


7 


by August Derleth 


rary male equivalent of the Kaffee- 
klatsch, an old-time Milwaukee cus- 
tom. The neighborhood has always 
been of great importance to Mil- 
waukee, and this hasn't changed; 
if anything, with the spread and 
expansion of shopping centers, the 
neighborhood nuclei have grown in 
number, They serve as lesser centers 
in the larger nucleus of Milwaukee— 
making the neighborhoods resemble 
smaller towns within the large small 
town that is Milwaukee. 

Today being Saturday, Karl and 
Dorothy have planned a family pic- 
nic in the Old Country tradition 
that has come down through genera- 
tions of Germans and Poles. Over 
sixty parks, as well as many park- 
ways and squares, are open to Mil- 
waukeeans, in a peerless county 
park system of more than eight 
thousand acres developed by a far- 
sighted visionary named Charles 
Whitnall. The Schultzes have no 
difficulty making a choice. They de- 
cide not to go to Mitchell Park, famed 
primarily for the flower shows in its 
conservatory; nor to Whitnall, 
Washington, or Greenfield, which 
are farther from home. It will be 
either Lake Park or Juneau and, 
since Otto Schultz is taking them 
all to dinner downtown, Juneau is 
the choice; it is closest to the heart 
of the city. 

By midmorning, Dorothy—pic- 
nic lunch in the refrigerator—goes 
downtown by bus to shop, having 
arranged for Karl to pick her up 
just before noon. She goes to Gim- 
bel’s and the Boston Store to enjoy 
looking at the merchandise. 


While in most other parts of the 
city the once strong German influ- 
ence has washed almost impercep- 
tibly away, something of it is still to 
be found downtown—in the busi- 
ness and mercantile firms which 
continue under German names, in 
the restaurants which specialize in 
German foods and atmosphere. 
Dorothy's people seldom shop in 
downtown Milwaukee, preferring to 
exist in almost complete isolation on 
the South Side, separated from 
north Milwaukee by the Valley— 
a vast maw of industry, railroads, 
transport, packing plants, stock- 
yards—which is more to Milwaukee 
than a physical demarcation. 

Most stores Dorothy visits are 
either on Wisconsin Avenue or 
adjacent to it; a half-mile circle in 
the heart of Milwaukee includes 
every shop she is likely to look into. 
Dorothy, like every- 
where, shops increasingly in neigh- 
borhood centers, where she avoids 
the center-city crowds. However, 
Milwaukee crowds are easygoing, 
the flow of traffic is smoothed by an 
excellent police system—sympto- 
matic of the integrity of Milwaukee 
officials—and there is ample parking. 

In common with the majority of 
her fellow citizens, Dorothy usually 
passes by bookstores, for Milwaukee 
is not a book-buying city, though 
the Journal offers one of the better 
book-reviewing media in the Mid- 
west. Her reading is virtually limited 
to the two newspapers which dom- 
inate Milwaukee—the Hearst Sen- 
tinel, or the employee-owned Jour- 
nal, which reaches over 90 per cent 


housewives 















Behind prominent Milwaukeeans Mr. and Mrs, Charles Zodak are shown a few of their 800 contemporary paintings 


of all the families in the greater 
Milwaukee area. The Schultzes con- 
fine their entertainment largely to 
television and an occasional movie 
Rarely they see a play at Mil- 
waukee’s new Theatre in the Round, 
which presents Broadway shows and 
Stars; sometimes they go to the 
Blatz band shell to hear Music Un- 
der the Stars, or, in season, to hear 
a concert by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Monday nights at the 
Pabst. Curiously, Milwaukee has 
no symphony orchestra of its own, 
though one is forever being prom- 
ised. And they are devoted to the 
opera; they do not often miss per- 
formances on those occasions when 
opera is to be seen in Milwaukee 

Karl, meanwhile, has taken twelve- 
year-old Helen to the neighborhood 
store to shop for Sunday dinner. 
There he stands around talking, 
which he enjoys like any villager 
meeting his cronies in the barber- 
shop. Few of Karl's friends are 
concerned over Socialist Mayor 
Frank Zeidler’s fight for public 
housing against the real-estate lobby, 
yet if it came to a vote, they would 
support the mayor in his “job of 
providing decent housing, of plant- 
ing trees, of overcoming air and 
stream pollution.” 

Neighborhood talk these days 1s 
almost always of the Milwaukee 
Braves and bowling scores. Karl, 
like most Milwaukeeans, has taken 
the Braves to himself as part of con- 
temporary Milwaukee. They were 
brought to the city when attendance 
began dropping off in Boston by 
newspaper sports writers and civic 








leaders, notably the late Fred 
Miller, Jr., onetime All-American 
football star at Notre Dame, who 
served as contact man to add the 
Braves to Milwaukee's luster. The 
team is supported by an overwhelm- 
ing public interest; attendance has 
topped 2,000,000 for each of the 
past few years. Karl goes to the 
Braves’ games whenever he can, 
though he is hardly more aware of 
the players’ batting averages than 
are his friends. Bowling is always 
of more immediate interest, for bowl- 
ing is Milwaukee's favorite sport. 
The corner store, like the neigh- 
borhood shopping center, perpetu- 
ates aspects of Milwaukee that help 
make it the ideal city—“‘the biggest 
little city in the world,”’ Milwaukee- 
ans say. They help Milwaukee to 
draw residents from farms and 
smaller communities, as it has done 
for decades; just as, in the past, 
Germans from Milwaukee founded 
such typically German Wisconsin 
towns as Watertown, Sauk City and 
Mayville. The Sports Shows at the 
Auditorium, the annual State Fair, 
which attracts not only Milwaukee- 
ans but Wisconsinites from all over, 
the baseball games, the parades 
especially Schuster’s Department 
Stores’ annual Santa Claus parade, 
witnessed by as many as 200,000 
people—these are all typical small- 
town events done on a magnified 
scale, which makes their appeal pro- 
portionately broader, but not with 
the insularity that once character- 
ized Milwaukee. Television has 
changed all that—television and the 


Continued on Page 61 
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The main dining room (above) 
of Karl Ratzsch’s national! 
famous restaurant is always full 
Frank P, Zeidler (left) 

socialist mayor, is congratulated 
by telephone on having been 


elected for a third term 


Ten of Milwaukee's 

top brewing experts (he/ow), in 
exclusive Wisconsin Club 

from left: H. Newman Bill 
Independent Milwaukee Brewers 
Richard G. Kurth, Kurth Matting 
Co.; Calvin L. Korfman, Steven 
Point Beverage Co.; Clem Meyn 
Miller Brewing Co.; Thomas R 
Gettelman, A. Gettelman Brewing 
Co.; John M. Liddle, Ladish 
Malting Co.; Joseph Muchl, Pabst 


Brewing Co.: Gordon Schellhau 









Paul Lewis Laborators Henry M 


Hilton, Rahr Malting Co 
Donald G. Ruff, Blatz Brewin 
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A Moroccan sheik, seated before an ornately 
grilled window in his home, prepares mint tea for a 
guest, who will, by tradition, drink at least three 
cupfuls. A servant stands at right. The profusion of 


carpets and pillows is customary Arab furniture 








To the North African Arab, Western morals are 
laughable, Yet a better understanding of the Arab’s devious mind may 


he the only solution to one of today’s most volatile riddles 
TI ibl | 
. . 
1e Incredible Arab 


by Paul Bowles 


In the theater of world attention, even the most obscure group— 
ethnical, political, religious—at one time or another finds its 
way out of the world’s backstage into the footlights of the news 
there to remain for a period of time. The usual costume for this 
entry on stage 1s a military uniform of some sort: witness the 
present-day emergence of the North Africans 

The “average’’ North African Arab (like the “average’’ Amer- 
ican, Burmese or Zulu) is not a beggar, a saint, a bandit or an 
intellectual; he is a man inextricably bound up in the pattern of 
the civilization into which he was born. It has never occurred to 
him to question that pattern; he wants simply to live and prosper 


within its confines. The fact that at the moment he is playing the 





part of a soldier in a particularly bitter war against oppression 
An Arab woman, swathed in djellaha and veil, has only need not influence an appratsal of his personality. H 
her eyes to express emotion—and she uses them artfully thereby 


does not 
automatically become a hero. Nor does the fact that his 

struggle is directed against certain elements of the Western world 
A caravan sets out from Tamanrasset, home of the blue-veiled Tuaregs make him a villain. Whether he were lolling in a café sipping mint 
across the Hoggar, a bleak, arid plateau in the heart of the Sahara Desert tea or emerging from a cave to shoot down a helicopter, he would 
be the same man. 

First of all, the North African “Arab” ts an orthodox Moslem 
The difference between him and us is possibly even deeper than it 
would be were he a Buddhist or a Hindu, for no religion on carth 
demands a stricter conformity to the tenets of its dogma, and from 
all its adherents, than that supra-national brotherhood called 
Islam. Even the most visionary and idealistic among us of the 
Western world is likely to explain the purpose of life in terms of 
accomplishment. Our definition of that purpose will presuppose 
the desirability of each individual’s contributing his share, however 
infinitesimal, to the total enrichment of life. The Moslem does not 
see things that way at all. To him it ts slightly absurd, the stress 
we lay upon work, our craving to leave the world better 
than we found it, our unceasing efforts to produce ideas and 
objects. “We are not put on earth to work,”’ Mustapha will tell 
you. “We are put here to pray; that is the purpose of life.” 

With so great a divergency in so basic a matter, it is not sur- 
prising that the moral and social accompaniments should show at 
least as much deviation. Mustapha does not believe in the same 
good or evil that we do. Such personal concepts as continenc 
and honesty, such social virtues as a taste for the “democratic wa 
of life’ and a sense of social responsibility, mean very little to 
him. He thinks of peace as that boring interlude between wars 
of democracy as a weak and corrupt substitute for autocracy. The 
best ruler is a benevolent tyrant; there never was so good a sultan 
as Haroun al Rachid. The people of Fez are fond of singing the 
praises of one El Baghdadi, who was pasha of that city in the 
early part of the present century. He was, according to their ac- 
counts, a completely unscrupulous politician, a bandit, a racketeer 


But he possessed a quality which Continued on Page 50 
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Continued from Page 18 for them far out 
weighed his greed and dishonesty: he was ada 
mant in administering justice equitably. In theirs 
opinion no greater tribute can be spoken of 


a ruler, Personally, | suspect that the Pasha el 


Baghdadi's justice had much in common with 


that of a certain caid in the Moyen Atlas about 
whom the people were enthusiastic because, as 
they explain, he invariably ruled in favor of the 
man who paid him most, instead of accepting 
gifts from all sides and then clapping everyone in 
prison, as too many caids had a habit of doing 

Mustapha knows that virtue is rewarded and 
evil is punished; his religion tells him that, but 
he is a past master at juggling the two concepts 
in order to befuddle himself and ease his not too 
active conscience, In the home, save to profes 
sional thieves, property is theoretically sacred 
But an object inadvertently left on a windowsill 
or outside the door no longer falls into the cate 
gory of private property, Even if you leave some 
thing on your terrace whose removal requires the 
use of hooks, rope and a twenty-foot bamboo 
pole, you eventually will find that your neighbors 
have appropriated it, After all, it was not in your 
house, and so how can they be blamed for 
imagining that perhaps it was theirs and had 
blown or fallen from their terrace to yours? And 
anyway, it had been out there so long, you 
couldn't possibly have wanted it. Besides, they 
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Members of the French department, Les Officiers des 
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if/aires Indivenes, assist the 


local caids in administering the law in rural Morocco, Stable, above, is at one of its outposts 


will remind you, if you allow yourself to fall into 
an altercation with them about it (a poor idea, 
certainly, for a foreigner who lives among them), 
everything you have really belongs to themein 
any case, since they didn’t invite you to live in 
their country 

What Mustapha is primarily interested in is 
the spoils, and he must be the victor. Force and 
ruse go hand in hand 


them. | 


he is adroit in combining 
ven in friendship, love, marriage and 
family relationships, he will probably try at one 
time or another to get the better of the others. 
Only that can give him the glow of satisfaction 
he seems to need so badly 

Mustapha knows his fellow countrymen. He 
is aware that often all he needs to do is mention a 
price to catch another man up in the game of 
bargaining—even if the object to be sold is of 
little interest to the possible buyer. It will assume 
importance as a result of playing with the price, 
and he counts on the other's inability to let what 
he thinks is an advantageous purchase go by the 
boards. In cach town there ts an extensive joleya 
or flea market where practically anything 
Mustapha wants can be bought secondhand 
What he finds particularly fascinating is clothing 
for himsell, usually cast-off European clothing 
He can look at shoes all day, trying them on and 
taking them off, inspecting their soles and lasts 


and stitches. A good fit is not uppermost in his 


mind; they are objects of art first and wearing 
apparel only incidentally. If he buys a pair, he 
will limp about in them for a few days and then 
very likely sell them, perhaps making a little 
something on the sale if he is clever, perhaps 
losing. To appear among his friends in different 
garments as often as possible is a way of raising 
his prestige. He will even go to the joteya with a 
new shirt, sell it, and pay the same amount for a 
secondhand one, in order to sit down in his usual 
café that evening in a different shirt from the one 
he wore the night before 

It is not the complete truth to say that he has 
lost all semblance of taste and wants to Euro- 
peanize himself at whatever cost. Certainly once 
he has abandoned his own esthetic traditions he 
no longer knows which way to turn, and thus 
will take whatever clothing is available. His 
preference is not necessarily for Nazarene trou- 
sers and shoes; however, preference plays a small 
part in his life. Native clothes are prohibitively 
expensive these days. They are hand sewn and 
decorated, and the material for the djellaha is 
hand woven. The shoes are also fashioned en- 
tirely by hand. Only the relatively well-to-do city 
dwellers can afford such luxuries in this age of 
transition. (Fortunately, for the time being regions 
in the Algerian Sahara and the mountains of 
Morocco are sufficiently isolated from the grow- 
ing cancer of modernization to enable the people 
to continue wearing their own garments.) And 
so Mustapha wears what he can get, and thanks 
Allah for it, even though it be an old GI shirt 
and a pair of Levis. 

If he is in a playful mood, Mustapha will wait 
even after making purchases in a shop, for the 
opportunity to get away with a post card, a packet 
of needles, or some equally worthless and un- 
coveted object, simply to experience the pleasur- 
able sensation of besting the shopkeeper. There 
is, also, a certain superstitious element in the in- 
sistence upon getting something for nothing 
success in such little exploits, like receiving an 
unexpected gift, is a proof of being in Allah's 
good graces 

In games, knowing the rules and being a com- 
petent player are merely a basic necessity, such 
as being able to move one’s fingers in order to 
play the flute. But the expert evinces his mastery 
of the fine points by his ability to engage in un- 
detected cheating and in unmasking his adver- 
sary. Very seldom is a player reconciled to losing 
The vanquished generally complains vehemently 
of the victor’s underhanded comportment. This 
seems illogical to me, considering that not only 
has he been unable to detect it during his close 
scrutiny of his opponent’s game but has em- 
ployed the same methods himself. Logic is the 
last thing to look for in Mustapha’s behavior. 

And yet, this ever-present distrust (including 
locking away one’s clothing at home, for fear 
other members of the family may steal it and sell 
it), this constant suspicion and openly expressed 
hostility to everyone—qualities which at first 
sight may appear unworthy of a civilized people 
provide a healthy outlet to the emotions, if one 


can judge from the scarcity of serious crimes in 















the community. Petty offenses abound; that is 
inevitable when Moslems are or have been sub- 
jected to the rule of a foreign nation whose laws, 
not being based on the Koran, they neither under- 
stand nor respect. But premeditated murder is 
extremely rare, and so-called sex maniacs are un- 
Perhaps this is because the Arabs, not 
being well versed in, the art of self-control, nor 


known 


even, doubtless, able to see any great virtue in it, 
are inclined to do what they feel like doing at 
any given moment, and thus remain relatively 
unrepressed. Their enthusiasms and rages are 
likely to be short-lived; you sometimes have the 
fleeting impression that you are living among chil- 
dren who are playing at being grownups, but do- 
ing it with such artistry and so amusingly that 
you are willing to accept the impersonations at 
their face value 

Although Mustapha may do what he feels 
like doing, simply because no other course has 
suggested itself, he will almost never say what 
is in his mind. For, according to his devious 
mental processes, if he were to utter his true 
thoughts, he would be giving himself away, play- 
ing recklessly into your hands. Thus it is ex- 
tremely important for him to make conversa- 
tion which will lead you away from, rather than 


toward, what is in his mind or what he believes 
to be the truth. His words may be amusing or 
dull, rational or utterly self-contradictory, or- 


derly or chaotic, but only by some miracle will 
they be an attempt to convey a true picture of 
the pattern of his mind, or a straightforward re- 
counting of what he knows to be a fact 

He is a genius at forging the most involved, 
and sometimes even briefly plausible, chains of 
improbabilities. His excuses are masterpieces of 
fictional inventiveness, his resources inexhaust- 
ible. Assuredly he does not expect you to give 
credence to his tales; if through civility you let 
it appear that you do so, you fall into the category 
of people to be treated with contempt. On the 
other hand, he does expect you to refrain from 
being such a boor as to say that you think he is 
telling you a pack of lies. The middle course con- 
sists in listening and being entertained, and per 
haps handing him a fairly obvious lie in exchange; 
this strikes him as civilized behavior. It never 
occurs to him that he may risk losing your re- 
spect with his lies, because he assumes that 
naturally you would like to be as accomplished 
a liar as he, but simply haven't the virtuosity. He 
has often remarked upon my disinclination to 
go in for this form of amusement, but his com- 


Among the Tuaregs, a mysterious and remote desert people, it is the men who veil thei 


faces. A couple stare impassively from their tent; to them the passing of time means nothing 






































































































































ment usually takes the form of commiseration for 
“Only a 


fool tries to say the truth,”’ he tells me. Or he may 


my hopeless ineptitude at deception 
20 off into a specious kind of argument according 
to which, since only Allah knows the nature of 
truth, man can scarcely take it upon himself to 
pass judgment as to what is true and what is fals« 

Since Mustapha’s behavior at any given mo 
ment is somewhat more affected by the emotional 


factor than would be considered entirely normal 


among us, there is considerable latitude in his 
possible reactions to a set of circumstances, The 
same incident may make him quarrelsome, fear 
ful, depressed or merely philosophical; it de 
pends upon how he felt beforehand 

He.is the adventurer par excellence, He expects 
life to have something of the variety and flavor 
of The Thousand and One Nights and if that 
pungency is lacking he does his best to supply it 
A wholehearted believer in dangerous living 
he often takes outrageous chances, This is not 
bravery (although he can be remarkably cou 
rageous and even stoical if he feels it necessary) 
nor sheer bravado, nor is it simple ignorance of 
the nature and presence of peril. Say, rather, a 
refusal to believe that action entails result. To 
him each is separate, everything having been 
determined at the beginning of time, when the 


All of 


life is a desperate gamble, and everyone has the 


inexorable design of destiny was laid out 


odds against him. It is the most monstrous ab 
surdity conceivable to fear death, the future, or 
the consequences of one’s acts, since that would 
be tantamount to fearing life itself (fear of 
Allah is the only permissible fear). Thus to be 
prudent is laughable, to be frugal is despicabl 
and to be provident borders on the sinful. How 
can a man be so presumptuous as to assume that 
tomorrow, let alone next year, will actually 
arrive? And so how dare he flout destiny to the 
point of preparing for any part of the future, im 
mediate or distant? The wise man is complete 
in himself at every moment, with no strings of 
hopefulness stretching out toward the future 
entangling his soul and possibly making it loath 
to leave this life. Mustapha will tell you that th 
true Moslem is always ready for death at any in 
stant’s notice. Some of this is Koranic doctrine 
and some is a fanatical misinterpretation of tt 
but until now it has suited the exigencies of lift 
in North Africa very well 

Should Mustapha get hold of any more money 
than he needs for his immediate living, he will not 
put itin the bank, because he says that, along with 
investing in stocks and bonds, and usury, it is 4 


} 


sin to use a bank. While dogma supports hi 
contention, 4 more immediate and cogent reason 
is that he places absolutely no trust in banks, Hi 
wants his money where he can count it when he 
feels like it 
He has a passion for personal independenc 

He does not look for assistance from others; in 
deed, he is incapable of receiving it. Nor does hi 
believe in the possibility of one person's helping 
another: all aid comes from Allah. Even the gift 
of money a beggar or panhandler has wangled 
from a stranger 


Continued on Page 
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by krederic Morton 
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Kestival Time at Salzbure 
| 


You may see Death walk to rehearsal in a ¢ apr 
hurt for uneredible thing happen ‘i this lowe 
lu frian city when the world great musician 


Come together here fo play Vo art and SWIAUSS 


@ One evening in the year 1919 two men supped 
in the many-antlered dining room of the Stieg! 
briuin the town of Salzburg. One of them was the 
famous Austrian theater director Max Reinhardt 
the other was his friend, an Austrian poet named 
Hugo von Hoffmannsthal. After their meal they 
valked down the steep, cobbled alley that led 
from their restaurant to Cathedral Square in the 
center of town. Here, as usual, St. Peter and St 
Paul stood before the huge church, marble shoul 
ders hunched under the white moonlight. At their 
ight Reinhardt suddenly gripped his companion’s 
irm. “Hoffmannsthal,”” he said, “this is where | 
hall produce your miracle play, Everyman 

And that was the moment in which the Salz 
burg Festival was born 

Like all stories about origin, this one may have 
been seasoned with a bit of myth. But even if I 
could verify all its details, it would still sound like 
i fairy tale. For to the famined Europe of 1919 
potatoes were much more important than festi- 

ils. Salzburg itself was a provincialized, moun- 
tain-sequestered town, and few could follow 
Reinhardt vision of transforming it into the 
vorld’s summer capital of culture 

Yet in 1920, its very first year, the festival—fea 
turing the miracle play Lveryman-—was a stun 
it went over even better the follow 


ing ye In 1922 


nine UKs 
four operas and another play 
were added to the repertoire. Yearly the program 
n German of Shake 
c, Goethe, Schiller. By 1926 the former 


orew idding productions 


pCa 
irchiepiscopal stables and riding school had 
been converted into a huge festival building. Ev 
ery available auditorium in town was being fes 
tivalized, By 1938 almost all of the world’s great 
symphonic conductors, from Thomas Beecham to 
Bruno Walter to Arturo Toscanini, had accepted 
invitations to the festival 

Came the Anschluss, blighting Salzburg’s cre 


ativity. Came the war Continued on Page 54 














Continued from Page 52 blasting it with bombs. 
Yet the festival idea survived. In May, 1945, it 
crawled out of the rubble, reached for a tuning 
bork, and within a few months put on a small but 
complete program before an astonished audience 
composed of Gill's of the U.S. occupation forces 

Today Salzburg is back in business as never be- 
fore, lavishing upon the visitor a six-week festival 
of plays concerts, oratorios, operas, serenades, 
choir pieces and ballets, And if the supply is 
opulent, the demand is monumental, The opening 
nights of almost all performances are sold out 
months in advance. The restaurants bulge with 
whipped cream and musicological criticism. And 
many 4 hotel attic is asnore at night with votaries 


who possess love for the arts but no rooms. 


How does Salzburg bring it off? There are those, 
of course, who claim that the spectacle has little 
to do with the city. The artists, they say, are 
mostly from Vienna. The public, they add, comes 
from Rome, London and New York. All Salzburg 
does is lend the scenery and count the money 

Yet the old bishopric—Salzburg was ruled by 
princely archbishops from the time of Charle- 
magne to Napoleon I—contributes important 
talents, To begin with, it had the foresight to be 
the birthplace of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, one 
of the most gifted composers in all history, and so 
offers a built-in patron saint to a music festival 
lis size was strategic; a larger city might dilute its 
aesthetic revels, a smaller one lack the facilities 
for maintaining them. As it is,a half million vis- 
itors swarm down upon 100,000 Salzburgers 
yearly—and the ratio seems to work out fine. 

Salzburg has yet another virtue—it is not foo 
beautiful. In Venice the mise-en-scéne overpowers 
the Biennale. In Edinburgh the setting sometimes 
cannot do justice to the presentation, But Salz- 
burg cuptivates—judiciously. As the visitor leaves 
the railroad station, on the right bank of the 
river, he faces store fronts and dusty thorough- 
fares. Even after he walks toward the left bank 
along the Rainerstrasse, crosses the Staatsbridge 
and traverses half the town, he may have noted 
nothing more fascinating than the gnarled medi- 
eval perspectives of the quays 

But then, as he walks toward the Fortress 
Hohensalzburg that seems to bestride the very 
roofs about him, he will meet a splendor all the 
more striking for its suddenness: the noble, early 
baroque cathedral; the weighty Romanesque 
pride of St. Peter's; the Franciscan Church, the 
most beautiful of Salzburg's churches, whose low 
nave leaps up into a high, radiant Gothic choir; 
square after seignorial square; fountain after 
fountain, each awash with heroic horses; and 
climactically, commandingly, the hill-born fort- 
ress that seems to have been conjured like a ma- 
jestic fairy tale into the sky 

Salzburg’s environment is equally appropriate, 
Only the mild mountain of the Gaisberg rises in 
the immediate vicinity. The other, higher, Alpine 
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peaks group themselves about the city at a re- 
spectful distance. They know, as the Gaisberg 
does, that nature makes only the backdrop here, 
not the play 

Salzburg also chose effectively its geographic 
placing. For it is a charming intermediary be- 
tween Munich and Venice, a counterpoint com- 
posed of North and South. The ice-cream vendor 
at the Residenzplatz sings out his wares with a 
Latin beat; the folk dancers in the Stiegl Keller 
turn to a heavier Bavarian rhythm. It was in 
Salzburg, in 1617, that the first performance of 
Italian opera (or any opera, for that matter) took 
place on German soil, And the idiom of Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart is a happy alloy of Med- 
iterranean lilt and German sentiment. 

For me, however, the ultimate genius of the city 
resides in a crude wooden dais nailed together and 
placed on Cathedral Square around the mid- 
dle of every July. It is here, before the heavily 
figured fagade of the cathedral, that the miracle of 
Salzburg takes place. For the next fifty days 
from the moment the podium has been erected— 
people are magnetized toward Cathedral Square. 
They settle on the stands that have been con- 
structed there. They stare at the podium, walk 
around it, touch its wood, climb its staircase. 

Then the police cut off Cathedral Square. Pro- 
ducers arrive in limousines. They, too, ascend the 
podium, to cast, rehearse, direct for Everyman. 
And even Everyman, ushering in the festival on 
Sunday afternoon, is but prologue to the great 
play which is the festival itself. 

Everyman is Hoffmannsthal’s adaptation of the 
medieval passion. It pictures with a childlike but 
overwhelming and timeless naiveté a man who is 
told that he must die but who fears to die alone. 
He summons his friends, his fawners, his wealth 
personified by the symbol of mammon, to share 
with him the relentless hour. One by one they 
heed his call—the pomps of his days, the wenches 
of his nights—one by one they vanish. When the 
black-robed skeleton of Death strides onto the 
stage, with his eerie wail of “Jedermann . . . Jed- 
ermann,”” Everyman discovers the fraudulence of 
worldly comfort. It will not keep him company on 
the mortal journey. Only Good Works, in her 
shining white robe, can walk with him to his bell- 
tormented tomb in the cathedral. 

So that marvelous Sunday at 5 P.M. is much 
more than beginning of festival or play. It is the 
core of Salzburg in time, just as the platform is its 
pith in space. At 5 P.M. not a sound comes from 
the hundreds packed into Cathedral Square, the 
fountain in the Residenzplatz dries, the coffee 
drinkers at Tomasselli’s a few hundred yards 
away stop tinkling their spoons. For on that in- 
stant the clarion beats down from the high ram- 
parts of the square. The actors up there lift their 
trumpets—actors transfigured by Max Rein- 
hardt’s make-up into architecture, creatures 
made of ancient marble who cast their cry across 
the city and then lower their trumpets and 
fade away. And the herald appears with his 





Quiet burghers of Salzburg, like this 

jaunty old gentleman (above), disregard the 
quarter-million music-minded 

visitors who take over their city every summer. 
(At right below) Two Salzburgers, 

in standard lederhosen, do some sight-seeing 


on their own, from the Hohensalzburg 
Fortress, high over the winding Salzach River. 

















Dirndl-dressed Frauen walk along 


cobbled streets, amidst gnarled, medieval 
prospects like this view 


through an ancient fortress gateway 































portentous plume to announce that “what is pre 
sented here is meant for you—and you-—and 
me.”” And Everyman, the rich man, struts, and 
feasts, and sickens, and Death in his awesome 
mask clamps a black hand upon his heart 

The whole square acts, sobs, squirms, colors 
itself lavender and mauve with the wasting day, 
while Everyman wavers between the white rai- 
ment of Faith and the black command of the 
Destroyer. And the town swells from backdrop to 
protagonist—a huge crenelated creature living 
childlike, dreamlike, in the Mystery. The great 
“bull” organ bays down from the fortress; deep, 
solemn pipes sound from within the cathedral 
nave to prepare Everyman’s requiem; heavy, 
heavy, the bells toll in the tower 

The rich whose tweed and taffeta are frozen 
into the front row, the poor petrified in their 
loden in the back—they've turned from specta 
tors into scenery in the dusk. The pigeons scatter 
into shadows like Everyman’s banquet guests at 
the sight of the dark angel. The town roofs huddle 
closer as Everyman cries for someone to support 
him on the unknown voyage; and the usual eve- 
ning thunderstorm, glowering above the plain 
before the Untersberg, booms in rhythm to the 
plaints of the doomed man’s mother 

By 8 P.M. they have all gone—Everyman to his 
death, sanctified in the cathedral, and the audi 
ence to dinner at Powondra’s or the Goldener 
Hirsch. The stands are deserted, but the podium 
remains. The fever for spectacle does not abate 

For the next six weeks the town is a huge rest- 
less incubator of rehearsal and performance. The 
muses toil even during the inartistic hours of the 
early morning. While the hotel guest still gropes 
for the breakfast bell, the giant open-air theater 
of the Festival House already mills with mu- 
sicians, choreographers, directorial assistants. In 
the summer riding school’s rock-hewn arcades 
extras assemble, and above the rustle of lighting 
cables and the rumble of rolled scenery Metro- 
politan baritone Erich Kunz sings Papageno’s ait 
from The Magic Flute. But at the adjoining wing 
of the old winter riding school, remodeled into the 
Festival Theater proper, they are rehearsing 
Richard Strauss’s opera Ariadne auf Naxos. Afew 
steps from the boxes of the theater lead you to the 
smoking salon, where New York City’s Juilliard 
Quartet tries an Arnold Schénberg string com 
position between sips of coffee. Another brief 
Staircase brings you within reach of a soloist 
making lovely, lonely sounds in one of the atti 
rehearsal rooms: violinist Nathan Milstein doing 
Bach’s Sonata in A Minor 

Walk a block east of the festival complex to the 
former archiepiscopal residence. You'll find 
under the huge chandeliers of the Carabinieri 
Room, the Neapolitan Scarlatti: Orchestra going 
through Gnorgio Federico Ghedini's Concerto 
Grosso in F Major. Stroll a couple of minut 
westward to the old Theological Faculty. In one 
of its monastic lecture rooms three little boys sit 


eating cheese andwiches—till they suddenly 





Stand up to sing their parts as Prince Tamino's 
guide companions in The Magic Flute. Between 
the whitewashed walls of the faculty's exercise 
room, the banquet scene from Everyman is re 
hearsed, and you discover that Death, in mufti 
wears 4 Capri shirt. Across the Salzach a man in 
turban and Moslem robes removes his Porsche 
from an illegal parking place before the Landes 
theater. He curses the traffic officer (whose uni 
form doesn't look quite as real as his own) in a 
beautiful modulated baritone: he must get back 
to the damn dress rehearsal of Mozart's opera, 
The Abduction From the Seraelio! 

A few hundred yards farther is the Mozarteum 
in its gilt-and-ivory concert hall Eugene Or 
mandy, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
puts the Vienna Philharmonic through a Tsechai 
kowsky symphony. And even behind the barred 
window of the gym of the town’s prep school you 
glimpse the gray shadows of a ballet troupe 
pirouetting past ladders and horses in a rehearsal 
of Stravinsky's Persephone 

No wonder that such rampant showmanship 
infects many of Salzburg’s visitors. The hotels of 
most ticket holders are only blocks away, yet 
nearly everyone arrives in cars as long, as low and 
as late as possible. The white-gloved police make 
excellent extras, Snobbery is a masterful stage 
manager, and the townspeople who can't afford 
Everyman can see this particular morality play 
free. The intermission cocktail in the huge foyer is 
another thespian ritual, One saunters, sips, greets 
cuts. If one is in tails, one takes care not to stray 
into a dinner-jacket neighborhood a few rows 
back. If one is in a dinner jacket, one must not 
get lost in a dark-suit slum 

No wonder, too, that the restaurants, hotels 
and cafes of Salzburg are also stages. The Gold 
ener Hirsch, for example, Salzburg’s leading hos 
telry, combines tasteful Alpine décor with the 
latest comforts, Ordinarily that still would not in 
duce people to live wedged between traffic noises 
and grocery smells at 260 schillings—almost ten 
dollars—per double room. What makes it worth 
while, though, is the directorial flair of its owner 
Countess Walderdorff, A slim, graceful, slightly 
impish pillar of Salzburg society, she became 
hotelier only after the war, but managed imm« 
diately to achieve that mood of comfort and ex 
clusiveness which lets ihe great relax among the 
great. Her house consists of many little wood 
carved, stone-vaulted corners where, on cush 
ioned peasant stools, Walt Disney exchange 
Martini recipes with the King of Greece, Hedy 
Lamarr smiles at Leopold Stokowski, and major 
nobility slaps multimillionairedom on the back 

Ihe countess’s famous receptionist ("1 took 
Joseph because he is fat, and people trust fat por 
tiers, ) 18 the finest Salzburgian wizard since Max 
Reinhardt. If you want that extra ticket to an 
opera premiere that neither six agencies nor two 
personal friends of Bruno Walter can lay thei 
hands on, ask Joseph—because it reposes in hi 
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Ihe outsider does not have to cope 
with the severe professional intensity 
of the Café Bazar. The Tomasselli in 
Salzburg somehow contrives to make 
the tourist unashamed of being a 
tourist 

[he restaurants, too, maintain in- 
dividual flavors. The Powondra ca- 
ters to the Viennese colony of critics 
and artists. The Weinhaus Moser 
and the St. Peter's Cellar appeal 
more to Salzburger and German 
guest American and English pa- 
trons like the whimsical Till Eulen- 
spiegel. The huge Winkler’s on the 
Minchsberg is distinguished, | am 


afraid, by a price level steeper than 


the cliff on which it 1s built, while the 
great international set 
self 


the Goldener 


quce/e s il 
mall dining room of 


Hirsch to bask 


most exquisite kitchen perfumes and, 


mto the 


in the 


other 
There 1s. by the way 


of course, in each company 


no peculiarly 


Salzburg gastronomy. It is quite 
beery and Bavarian. The good res 
taurant uch as the ones | men 
tioned alternate an excellent Vien- 
nese cuisine with rustic fare of game, 
pheasant and mountain trout. But 
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notorious Nockerl, in my 


merely a huge baroque 








haps the melodramatic shape of the 


Nockerl explains its undeserved suc- 
cess in a city in which the souffleur 
is More important than the soufflé 

Salzburg, of 
best banquets not for the palates but 


for the 


course, designs its 


sensibilities of its visitors 
Ihe naked stage of Everyman stands 
before the Dom, day after day, night 
after night. | like to be 
very black of the fe 


near it in the 


tival Ss last 


night, when the inevitable Salzburg 
rain swishes down (I'd advise all 
to bring not only librettos but 
umbrellas) and silhouettes stalk 


Cathedral Square. The 
Mioénchsberg 
the city, a 


searchlight 
from the swings around 


gargantuan white moth. 


In its rays the fortress glows for a 
moment like a mirage out of the 
Middle Ages, then shatters into 
darkness, and the brilliant beam 
picks out a couple walking inter- 


twined across the Everyman boards 


Again the big light veers—the two 
fall away into nothing \ wag 
shouts, ““Jedermann Jedermann.” 

1 walk to Residence Square, 
where | hear a babel of Egyptian, 
Italian, English, German. Once more 


the searchlight This time 
Mozart materiaiizes from the black, 


pounce 





basilica of maltreated egg yolk. Pes standing high upon a plinth For a 
ALCUST WEATHER 
Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average August temperatures for some key spots 
around the world, Daytime averages will be 
higher, nighttime average lower. but the fie 
ures below are the best quick thumbnail guide 
Portland, Me 68.5 
summery Rio de Janeiro 69.8 
Asheville 74.8 Rome 74.1 
Athen 78.4 Singapore 81.5 
Atlantic City 72.0 Tel Aviv 80.8 
Barcelona 75.6 Virgin Islands 81.6 
Bermuda 80.0 Washington, D. ¢ 78.6 
Boston 74.5 
Calcutta 83.7 Warm 
Chicago 78.7 Amsterdan 62.0 
Cincinnati , 77.9 Berlin 67.1 
Colombo, Ceylon 81.1 Capetown §2.7 
El Paso 80.1 Glasgow 57.0 
Gibraltar 76.0 Guatemala City 66.0 
Hong Kong 81.7 Lima 56.8 
Honolulu 76.8 Londo 62.0 
Hot Springs, Va 68.1 Melbourne 54.7 
Istanbul 72.0 Mexico City 64.0 
Los Angek 70.5 Mt. Washington, N.H. 51.4 
Manila 80.8 Pari 65.5 
Marrakech 80.6 Portland, Ore 65.5 
Marseilk 72.9 Salzburg 61.9 
Miarm Beach 84.1 San Francisco 59.7 
Milwaukee 76.4 Seattle 64.0 
Montreal 718 Stockholm 67.3 
Nassau 81.7 Zuricl 61.7 
New Orlean 82.7 
New York 78.7 Cool 
Philadelphia 78.1 Nome 49.5 
Phoenis 86.6 Santiago 47.1 


moment he glances proudly across 


the square that bears his name. Then 


he dies because the white beam 
moves—that silent, casual, heartless 
beam. But no more heartless, | 


philosophize, than the world that 
starved Mozart to death and dropped 
him into a pauper’s grave. And yet 


he lives, pedestaled now, and | hear 
strains from a Don Giovanni aria and 
see, searchlight-bright, the turbaned 
head of the gentleman under the ar- 
cades who sings it and bows upward, 
shielding his eyes, to thank the 1il- 
luminator for his courtesy—and is 
rewarded by erasure 


Next morning the entire spook is 
gone. The bare podium has been 
dismantled. Vanished with it the cos- 
mopolis. No more American accents, 
French scarves, German Opels, Ital- 
ian Ciaious. On the first of Septem- 
ber Salzburg has become a burgher’s 
town. The dark dirndls of the Frauen 
the pipe-smoking /oden-coated Mdn 
ner mushroom out of the cobbles. 

Naturally the burghers have been 
there all along. Even during the 
height of the festival, you could see 
them by climbing a few mossy twists 
of stone steps up the Ménchsberg or 
the Kapuzinerberg, the wooded bluffs 
that rise within city limits abruptly 
from the streets. On their green aloof 
but 


reached by the festival, they would 


plateaus, surrounded never 
be knitting stockings or sawing tree 
trunks 


for the 


But while you had to search 


native towners in August, 
their world suddenly begins to close 
You dis 
cover that the facade of the Hotel 
Stein the 
streetlet of the Steingasse complete 
The 


ceased to be an 


round you in September 


hides piquant medieval 


with Brdustiiber! and brothel 
Getreidegasse has 
obstacle course for Jaguars and be- 
a long, flavorsome 


come shopping 


alley from whose walls blossom a 
cast-iron bower of overhanging store 
signs 

And the burghers not only have 
Streets but parks and countryside 
The festival tourist can do them dur- 
ing the July-August furor, but they 
are much more accessible in mellow 
September or green May. Walk to 
the Mirabell Garden, for instance, a 
sweet petite edition of the Tuileries 
minutes outside Salz- 


burg to the Castle Hellbrun, whose 


Ride twenty 


ponds and pleasances seem to have 
been painted on the air by a lazy 
sorcerer, and through whose willows 
the fortress can be glimpsed like a 
daydream: in its water-crazed joy 
palace visitors are doused by water- 
spouts concealed in antler tips and 
stone benches. And of course there 
is the Castle Leopoldskron, the ro- 
coco estate in which Max Reinhardt 


Continued on Page 3 











(Qu ick! Cooking Noun ih ing! 


Summer Surprises with Soup! 
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wit 1G water or 


FROSTED SOUP! Campbell's Tomato Soup, 


hilled in the refrigerator, mixed 
milk. So cooling and retrest ing to drink The taste is brisk and 
tangy! Nave this year round tavorite the cool summer way with lemon or cucur ber. 


minute! Just open a 


SOUP ON THE ROCKS! This is the coolest new drink in town, and made ina 
an of Campbell's Beef Broth 
a tall or short glass 





over ice in 


Jouillon) ond pour 
Thirst quenching! Refreshing! A bracing drink! 





easier to make ply cn 
pine if 


CREAM OF CHICKEN GLACE! Sound fancy 
wilt 


The flavor is, but it couldn't be JELLIED CONSOMME! This soup literally shivers with cold 
a can of Campbe s Cream of Chicken Soup Com 
an of cold milk, and add a dash of curry. Voila! Soup glacél 


bites of jellied beet broth. lisa good idea to keep some Carn pbell 


« ( 


. onsomme 


cold 
handy in the refrigerator. Then it’s always chilled and ready wher you want it 


Once a day...every day... SOUP! 


Soups supply basic nutritional needs 


Vitamins 





minerals and liquids 


for general well-being 


sour 
eee) 
Proteins- 


for upkeep and growth 
HOLIDAY /AUGUS1 






Carbohydrates 


for energy 





Enjoy EUROPE 
as few Americans 
ever do... 


Europe in Golden Autumn is a Europe summer tourists 
never see. It's the Europe that once again belongs to Euro- 
peans, Cities rediscover their old charm. The social and theatri- 
cal seasons open in triumph. Hotel rooms are available — and 
at lower rates. Headwaiters find time to bow from the waist. 
Everywhere in London, Paris, Rome, Copenhagen — the 
weather sparkles, the countryside flares with color, the harvest 
and wine festivals are celebrated 

Go in August or September 
vember 


return in October or No- 
re-live the memories of your trip forever! 


100 SAS GOLDEN AUTUMN TOURS: 


Extra City Trips at no extra fare, Air-Sea Cruises, Pen- 
nywise Tours, Scandinavia, Germany, Round the World. 
In September, see the annual DESIGN CAVALCADE OF 
SCANDINAVIA, four capital collection of Scandinavian 
modern in glass, silver, porcelain, textiles, furniture 


TWO ROVAL ROUTES TO EUROPE: 


Fly SAS transatlantic from New York, or over the polar 
route direct from Los Angeles. Choose the Royal Viking 
for luxury unsurpassed —the Globetrotter for thrift with 
real comfort 


PAY LATER, if you wish — 
but go in Golden Autumn! 


= 


SAS 


SOANDINAVIAN 


MIRMIWES SISTEM 


DG-7C GLOBAL EXPRESS 
SAS introduces world's fastest, 
finest airliner this September, Make 
reservations now 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR WRITE SAS. 


SOSH RRR ee ee eee ! 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM, Dept. HES 
636 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 

Please tend me 
| } Golden Autumn Tour Folders, including 
extra-city irips, Free 


Evropeon Holiday Travel Planning Kit, NAME 


| 
| 


for which | enclose $1 to cover costs of 
handling and mailing. This includes 
Mitch Miller 334% Wi-Fi record, plus 
Geoiden Avutuma Tour tolders. (Kit is 


ADDRESS 


also available af your travel agent at 


special price of 50¢,) city — STATE __ 


SESS EEE EEE EEE HHH e eee 
UNIVERSAL GENEVE World famous wotch timing every SAS ROYAL VIKING flight 


HOLTDAY 














Continued from Page 56 

held candlelit receptions, directed 
court masques and garden parties. 
His amphitheater overlooked a pond 
afloat with swans and water lilies. 
Now only the Harvard-run Semi- 
nary for American Studies lives in the 
habitable part of the pleasure dome. 

In winter the burgher’s leisure en- 
ergy turns from park-going to skiing. 
A lift takes him up to the Gaisberg, 
whence he can glide down gently 
from the Hotel Zistelalm. On the op- 
posite side of town he has the Unters- 
berg, with a more Alpine descent but 
no lift. A thirty-minute drive brings 
the bolder Salzburger to an aerial 
railway in Hallein that hoists him 
into position for a really keen flight 
down the Diirrnberg. 

In December and January, ski- 
laden cars with Italian or German 
license plates park on the Sigmund- 
platz. Yet despite its relatively favor- 
able location, Salzburg is anything 
but a winter-sports mecca of Kitz- 
biihel’s or St. Anton’s caliber. In 
fact these snow months make Salz- 
burg quiet and small-townish. The 
tired American businessman who 
dreams of getting away from it all 
into a comfortable, delightfully situ- 
ated, hidden little town is in grave 
danger of doing just that when he 
comes here out of season. The mid- 
winter Salzburg belongs strictly to 
its burghers 

Actually the city is continually 
theirs. Take the Imbergstrasse that 


THE INCREDIBLE 
ARAB 
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in the street will be shown trium- 
phantly to a friend with the remark: 
“See what God gave me.” Provided 
with sufficient outside aid and im- 
petus, he will go exactly nowhere, be- 
cause it has never occurred to him 
that a man can influence the course 
of his own fate. His general idea 
about life is that it is a visit: you 
come, stay a while, and go away 
again. The circumstances and length 
of the stay are beyond anyone's con- 
trol, and therefore of only slight in- 
terest. He does not know the mean- 
ing of ambition, which is a long-term 
drive, and must be fairly constant. 
You might say that the difference 
between ambition and Mustapha’s 
fitful pangs of longing for wealth 
and property is one of tense: ambi- 
tion is properly expressed in the 
future tense; his hopes could be best 
defined by using the conditional. 
Probably the facet of Mustapha’s 
life which interests the West more 
than any other is his attitude toward 
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climbs from the right shore of the 
Salzach to the Kapuzinerberg. Ac- 
cording to the post office it is a street 
with house numbers. It seems much 
more like a secret staircase, an 
upward-winding cave made of walls 
and roofs and twilight. 

A middle-class middle-European 
casbah, the Imbergstrasse defies 
the outsider, confounds him with 
a hundred gables, mocks him from 
a dozen peepholes. It dramatizes 
the fact that the bourgeoisie of 
Salzburg, while subject to the prince 
cardinals for so many centuries 
maintained an impenetrable core 
against them and in the end out- 
lasted their overlordship. 

No wonder Reinhardt insisted on 
having as many native Salzburgers 
as possible in the cast of Everyman; 
the drama of the passion play is a 
The Dying of a Rich 
Man, as the subtitle tells us. No 
wonder the town’s supreme genius 
was born an ordinary burgher; it 
was in the mercantile hubbub of the 
Getreidegasse that the infant Mo- 
zart first raised his voice. No won- 
der that this or any other summer 
the festival is not really opened by a 
star from Vienna or a director from 
Berlin or a visitor from Manhattan. 
A carpenter stands on Cathedral 
Square as the true keynoter. He 
drives a nail through a couple of 
boards, and his commoner’s ham- 


bourgeois one 


mer shapes again the stage for 


Salzburg’s miracle. THE END 


the women of his society, the fact 
that he and his co-religionists insist 
upon keeping them sequestered and 
utterly out of touch with the world. 
This is perhaps the very heart of 
his civilization, conditioning almost 
every facet of it; even the architec- 
ture provides the females of the fam- 
ily group with a maximum of seclu- 
sion. It is all very well for outsiders 
to complain that the system is bar- 
barous and to clamor for changes, 
but even assuming that a relaxation 
of the strictures is desirable, the far- 
reaching results of such a change 
would affect the entire social and 
moral fabric of the civilization, and 
if imposed by law could produce 
only disintegration and anarchy. 
The campaigning for feminine lib- 
eration will inevitably come, but it 
must come from within, from the 
women themselves, at the time and 
in the way they feel the need for it. 
In the past few months this has al- 
ready got under way, inaugurated 
by the women of the upper classes 
The men are fond of saying: “A 
good woman goes out only three 
times—when she emerges from her 
mother’s womb, when she marries 








(that is, when she leaves her father’s 
house and goes to her husband's), 
and when she leaves the world.” Al- 
ready it is less severe than that 
groups of women make outings to- 
gether, a girl in the company of her 
mother and preferably two or three 
other female members of the family 
may go shopping or for a stroll in 
the park, or even to the cinema 
(although in certain cities this has 
recently been prohibited by zealous 
officials). But the average woman's 
life is no longer circumscribed by 
the four walls of her own patio. 

Mustapha has very little of what 
we call “respect” for women, and 
this is not surprising, since during 
his childhood and adolescence he 
has been kept away from them by 
the traditional division of the sexes, 
and thus has been denied the oppor- 
tunity of learning much about them. 
Whatever contacts he has had be- 
fore marriage will have been with 
prostitutes, and he is likely to con- 
sider their manner of thinking the 
norm; he believes they are more or 
less what every girl would like to 
become if she were not kept from 
it by sheer force. (He will of course 
exempt his mother and sisters from 
the general wickedness he attributes 
to women, but they are about the 
only ones who escape.) Thus he 
shares the widespread conviction 
among his kind that women are 
wild beasts and must be shut in 

Listen to the conversation in a 
café. If it is not about money or 
politics, the chances are that it will 
be an attack on women—their 
perfidy, their cunning, their greed, 
and their sheer malevolence. The 
men never waste time describing 
their charms. Instead, they exhibit 
scars, mutilations, and the marks 
left by slow poison (recognized in 
time for them to escape). These are 
the battle scars of which they are 
neither ashamed nor proud; it’s a 
part of life, and a man has to expect 
it. But they do get a certain pleasure 
out of using their exhibits as object 
lessons to accompany their excoria- 
tions of women. At a dramatic 
point in the lecture the turban will 
be raised to show where the ear used 
to be, or the arm bared to expose 
the purple and black mottles on the 
flesh, left by the poison. The direct 
attack with knife or razor while the 
man sleeps is understandable; it 
corresponds to the classical rolling 
pin or the stray plate hurtling 
through the kitchen doorway, in our 
culture, but it is far less usual than 
poison 

Why do the girls feel the need 
to slip the various concoctions of 
tsoukal into the food and drink of 
their men? Sometimes out of love, 
oftener out of jealousy, and most 





often, | fear, out of plain malicious- 
ness, because they want either to 
dominate them (an easy feat if the 
right drugs are used) or to get them 
entirely out of the way. The love 
potion, which is the least harmful, 
can be administered by a woman to 
a man who does not even know she 
exists. This requires one or more 


intermediaries and a good deal of 


careful planning. If all goes well, 
and the right magic words are 
spoken at the correct time, she will 
eventually meet the man, who will 
have been previously “softened up” 
by having imbibed sufficient quan- 
tities of whatever combination of 
drugs she has seen fit to use. Since 
it is important that his health re- 
main intact, the fsoukal in this case 
is relatively inoffensive, and its ef- 
fects are only temporary. But, after 
they have got together in one way 
or another, either including mar- 
riage or not, if she notices his atten- 
tion beginning to wander, then he is 
in for serious trouble, for if she was 
willing to use one kind of magic to 
get him, she will not hesitate to use 
a stronger kind to keep him 

He soon begins to feel inordi- 
nately sleepy all the time, becomes 
subject to fits of shivering and per- 
haps visions, and then his skin be- 
gins peeling off in places and his 
hair starts falling out, and sooner or 
later he finds himself suspecting that 
this is not just Allah amusing Him- 
self at his expense. Then he gets out, 
if he still has the strength, cursing 
the girl and vowing never again to 
become involved with one of Satan's 
daughters. But even this, which after 
all was done only to hold his affec- 
tions, is slight in comparison to 
what happens to the poor wretch 
whose woman is intent on reducing 
him to a slobbering idiot, for she is 
almost certain to succeed. She will 
begin by being sweet and solicit- 
ous—at least until she has got what 
she wants out of him in the way of 
property or money or mere acquies- 
cence to her desire for sexual free- 
dom. Along with the fsoukal she 
applies the method of suggestion. 
From time to time, to test his docil- 
ity, she may ask him something 
like: “Are you my darling donkey?” 
If he says yes, she will suggest that 
he imitate that animal, so that she 
may see if he is speaking the truth 

If he agrees to bray and cavort 
about the room, she knows he ts 
about ready. If he demurs she must 
wait a bit, perhaps augmenting the 
regular dose, until he is in a state of 
chronic stupefaction and ready to 
grant her whatever favor she de- 
mands. By this time nothing can 
save the man, short of being re- 
moved to a place where the woman 


cannot get at him, and this rarely 
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At 


happens. He isina highly suggestible 
state of hypnosis, and very likely he 
is enjoying it. It is by no means the 
rule that his tormentor will decide 
to finish him off. The safer course, 
if he has become permanently harm- 
less, and she doesn’t mind having 
him around, is to let him hang on 
indefinitely, particularly if he still 
brings in a little money to add to 
what she is getting from her new 
man. (A new man is almost always 
a part of the picture.) In any case, 
whether the original victim lives a 
long time or a short time, he is a 
changed man. His friends pity him, 
but there seems to exist an unwritten 
rule of etiquette which makes the 
metamorphosis unmentionable in 
his presence 

Living in an atmosphere in which 
this sort of thing is regarded as a 
normal attribute of daily life, the 
men can scarcely be blamed for 
claiming that women should be kept 
in cages. To point out to them that 
the man-versus-woman feud is a 
vicious circle, and that the girls be- 
have the way they do as a result of 
centuries of subjection and incar- 
ceration, gets you, of course, no- 
where. But if Mustapha’s attitude 
toward the female of the species 
may seem at times to border on the 
pathological, the women, on the 
other hand, live in a world of their 
own where there is no particular 
deep-seated terror of the lord and 
master. They have always known 
they were cleverer than men and 
that to get around them it was neces- 
sary only to put them in the right 
humor, If a man feels like believing 
his wife, for instance, that’s all she 
asks; it would be too much to expect 
him really to believe her, since she 
knows it is axiomatic in the man’s 
world that a woman never tells the 
truth under any conditions, anyway 

The behavior of a group of women 
together resembles that of the chil- 
dren of a classroom when the teacher 
has stepped outside for a moment 
If a man’s voice is heard, conversa- 
tion and giggling stop, and the ladies 
adopt a serious mien. This ts con- 
ditioned more by traditional respect, 
however, than by fear. When they 
think they are alone again, they go 
back to their joking and ribaldry 

Let us assume that Aicha’s hus- 
band has gone to work. She thinks 
it would be fun to go down the 
street to Yamina’s house and see 
her new baby. Since it would be 
improper to set out alone, she 
climbs onto the roof and suggests 
the idea to Haddouj, the servant 
girl who works next door and is 
hanging some clothes up to dry 
Haddouj cautions her not to speak 
too loud, as her mistress may hear; 


that would not do, because she 


Gust 


would probably forbid the excur- 
sion, and in any case, the fun con- 
sists in sneaking out behind the 
lady’s back. Somewhat later Aicha 
has tied on her /itham, which covers 
all of her face but her eyes, and 
gotten into her haik, which gives 
her the shape of an enormous, full 
laundry bag. Haddouj has done 
likewise. They open their respective 
doors a crack, communicate in stage 
whispers their readiness to depart, 
and slip out into the street, where 
they hurry along among the don- 
keys and passers-by, to the door of 
the house of Kinza. Here they pick 
up not only Kinza, but two cousins 
who are visiting from out of town, 
her sister, and two more neighbors. 
This makes the mission far more 
respectable. Then they go unabash- 
edly in a body to Zodeiya’s house 
and bang on her door. Unfortu- 
nately her husband is at home. 
“Who is it? 


ever opens a door without first ask- 


he growls. (No one 


ing who is there. The answer must 
be: “I.” Then the one inside says 
“Who are you?” Only then may the 
knocker give his name.) The sound 
of the husband's voice disconcerts 
the group of ladies, and they hurry 
away, tittering. Poor Zodeiya will 
have to miss the fun, and she will be 
sad when she hears how they all 
went to see Yamina’s baby, because, 
although she could go almost any 
time by getting a neighbor to ac- 
company her, it is not every day 
that she could find eight other ladies 
with whom to pay the call. The 
larger the group, the greater the 
prestige which accriies to each mem- 
ber of it 

Yamina’s husband, thanks to Al- 
lah, is out, but her brother has 
stopped by to see her. After they 
have knocked, and their separate 
identities have been properly 
checked, there is a long wait, and 
presently the brother slams out of 
the house, bumping into the ladies 
clustered around the door as if they 
were invisible to him, and slouches 
sullenly down the street to a café, 
where he will sit during their visit, 
for the house is small and there ts 
no corner in which he could de- 
cently remain while they are present. 
The daughter of the maid who 
works for the people next door to 
Yamina’s mother has come to help 
out during the first few weeks after 
the baby’s arrival. She is nine years 
old, but she does all the heavy work 
in the house as well as caring for the 
two babies while Yamina is prepar- 
ing the meals. The ladies troop in 
and amid much laughter remove 
their haiks and veils. Yamina sends 
the girl out to buy a pack of cig- 
arettes; it is very daring and clegant 
to smoke. The girl goes to the front 








door with the money and hands it 
to a six-year-old boy playing in the 
street. She would really like to go 
herself, but the presence of so many 
ladies has made her feel very 
grown-up, and it is not really proper 
that she be seen in the street. The 
boy returns with the cigarettes, she 
delivers them to Yamina, and the 
ladies light up. When the party is at 
its height, and everyone is screaming 
with laughter at the bawdy gyrations 
of Kinza, who is performing a belly 
dance in the center of the room, a 
hammering comes at the door. In a 
split second there is silence, and the 
ladies look at one another in alarm. 
“Who is it?” cries Yamina. The an- 
swering voice proves to be that of 
her husband. There are squeals of 
consternation as /ithams and haiks 
are hunted and hastily donned. Dur- 
ing this time the master of the house 
continues to pound on the door, 
although Yamina has already ex- 
plained through the din that he will 
have to wait until her guests have 
left. By the time they are all dressed 
and ready to leave, the banging has 
ceased and he has gone away. 
Yamina climbs up onto two packing 
cases piled one upon the other and 
peers out the tiny window near the 
ceiling, to be certain that he has dis- 
appeared; whereupon they all sit 
down again and go on talking until 
he returns an hour or so later and 
shouts that if her guests don't get 
out he will break down the door. 
This is merely a figure of speech. 
Yamina unbolts the door and the 
ladies file out with dignity, pretend- 
ing not to see Yamina’s husband as 
he stands there glaring at them. And 
thus ends a pleasant episode tn the 
day’s activities 

The simple life that Mustapha 
leads fosters simple virtues. His fa- 
mous hospitality is a point of honor 
with him, and goes hand in hand 
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awareness of Milwaukee's vast po- 
tential as an inland harbor on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 

Karl would enjoy small talk end- 
lessly, but Helen reminds him that 
they have to pick up mamma. By 
a little past eleven, they are back 
home. When twenty-one-year-old 
Ernst has returned from Marquette 
University, where he is a student 
in the law school, one of the best in 
the Midwest, the family is ready to 
drive downtown to get Dorothy 

Karl drives east, listening to an 
episodic account of his son’s morn- 


with his generosity. Like most peo- 
ple unencumbered with the latter- 
day passion for general information, 
his memory is fantastically clear; he 
can often recall in detail what he 
had to eat on a certain day five 
years ago (although he may think 
it was two years ago, since he has 
absolutely no sense of time). His 
powers of observation are extraor- 
dinarily acute, and his sense impres- 
sions, while perhaps not highly dif- 
ferentiated, are intense: he is very 
conscious of smell, color, sound and 
texture, and he takes it for granted 
that these senses were given him to 
be gratified on every possible occa- 
sion. He can spend hours merely 
sitting on the ground, looking out 
over a landscape, in a kind of con- 
templation that you or | will never 
know. He is not engaging in meta- 
physical reflections—you might say 
rather that he is enjoying the act of 
existing 

He has not yet abrogated the pact 
between nature and man according 
to whose terms she commands and 
he obeys. And so he has unlimited 
patience and faith, not in Allah’s 
mercy, but in his might; that which 
is all powerful, he will tell you, goes 
far beyond the realm of moral con- 
siderations. The supreme law of the 
universe is that what is inexorable is 
thereby right, and he wants to feel 
that there is some of this same qual- 
ity in the character of his earthly 
ruler. As long as he remains the 
way he is, he will side with the fac- 
tion which has the greatest number 
of visible attributes of ruthless 
power. This is something which the 
Statesmen, both Moslem and other- 
wise, seem inclined to overlook 
when they speak of imposing upon 
him the onus of universal suffrage, 
and make their plans for initiating 
him into the mysteries of the demo- 
cratic way of life. rHE END 


ing at college, proud that Ernst is 
getting the education he never got. 
Their immediate goal is that easy 
way to central Milwaukee—beauti- 
ful Lincoln Memorial Drive, on 
filled-in land along Lake Michigan 
north of Wisconsin Avenue. 

They go through the Lake Park 
area, where Otto looks for the Welsh 
players who occasionally enjoy the 
ancient game of bowling on the 
lawn, but they are not there this 
morning. On Memorial Drive, Otto 
watches for the old men sitting at 
skat and schafskopf before the 
Pumping Station. Seeing them, he is 
content in the knowledge that facets 
of old Milwaukee still exist 

They swing around the Boston 
Store and pick up Dorothy. Helen 
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the cries of 


blend 


which 


ging for handouts 
children at 
nto a 


play—all these 
hours of 
the humdrum of 
everyday North Eighth Street 


Once lunch is done, Karl relaxes 


few peace 


seem far from 


on the grass, while Dorothy 
knitting. Helen 
lagoon and 


sits 


has gone to the 
listens to his 
about the Mil- 


a lost city, for- 


Ernst 
grandfather talk 
waukee that was 
reach now, of 


Gemutlichkeit, of 


ever out of vast 


Bierstuben and 
palm gardens, of foaming tankards 
and bustling Frduleins serving well- 
padded burghers only one step re- 
moved from Heidelberg—a city of 
That city 
but 
Ernst never tires of hearing Otto 
tell of it 


takes in the art shows, the foreign 


German-inspired culture 


exists now only in memory, 


though it is Ernst who 
movies, and concert artists who play 


Milwaukee, 
Otto does not recognize 


today’s culture which 

Little of the old Gemutlichkeit is 
left. There are few Bierstuben and no 
palm gardens today in all Milwau- 
kee, and of 
coffeehouses nothing remains but 
rhe still 
loom out of Milwaukee’s past—they 


the old-time German 


legend great breweries 
have paced the city’s prosperity 

and look toward the future, though 
they are surpassed now by the flour- 
ishing capital-goods industries. Yet 
even today for 
Schlitz’s, Pabst’s, 


and Gettelmann’s 


many 
Miller’s, 
stand for 


people 
Blatz’s 
Mil- 
waukee because they keep them- 
selves in the public eye through ex- 
cellent public relations, widespread 
advertising, conducted tours of the 
breweries with free beer, and such 
special services as Schlitz’s “Brown 


Bottle,” 


meetings at 


which is open for public 


which food may be 
served two hundred people at a 
time, the company supplying food, 
drinks, photographers and all other 
services 

But, though the breweries still op- 
erate, the old brewer aristocracy is 
largely missing. The breweries them- 
selves are no longer entirely con- 
trolled by 


and the rich beer magnates no longer 


the founding families, 
exist. Theirs was the glory of the 
early 1900's, when they filled their 
ornate mansions on Prospect Ave- 
nue and Lake Drive with mementos 
of frequent trips to the Vaterland 

Dresden Munich 


stained-glass windows from Cologne. 


china, pewter, 
Even their great coach houses have 
long since been converted to living 
quarters the 
third- 


P< les 


Today’s wealthy are 
families of the industrialists 
generation Germans and 
whose businesses dominate Milwau- 
kee as once the breweries did, and 
their way of life differs markedly 


from that of the beer barons as Otto 





remembers them. The days of the 
processions up Grand Avenue—the 
name Wisconsin Avenue bore for 
many Lake Drive, 
when Otto had a feeling of knowing 
as neighbors the beer barons and 
packers who rode by in their re- 
splendent coaches or sleighs, are 


decades—and 


gone. Otto mourns the departure of 


this grand life, even though he 


shared it only on the perimeter of 


his existence, and Karl never knew 
it at all, though on one occasion he 
and Dorothy were guests in the 
Wisconsin Club, and both have a 
lasting memory of its spaciousness, 
its handsome rooms, its ornate ceil- 
ings, many imported from abroad 
by the Alexander Mitchells, a pio- 
neer Milwaukee family. 

Milwaukeeans 
ranch 


Today’s wealthy 


own homes well 


their own 
north and west of the city proper. 
They maintain the quietly elegant 
Wisconsin Cluban the old Mitchell 
home on Wisconsin Avenue; though, 
except for the Walrus Club’s annual 
Masquerade Ball, they indulge in 
few “blue-blood” social functions, 
offering no comparison with cities 
like St. 


San Francisco. The need of Milwau- 


Louis or New Orleans or 


kee “society” to identify itself with 
the social activity of New York, Cal- 
ifornia and the winter resorts is a 
that Milwaukee 
have an established So- 
ciety. At the same time, though cer- 


strong indication 


does not 


tain class lines are drawn, there is 
little snobbishness, and no value is 
attached to the squandering of in- 
herited money, for most Milwau- 
keeans of means esteem work, and 
if they have money to squander, 
they use it to patronize the arts. 
Ernst understands that his grand- 
father 1s living, as it were, in land- 
scapes of the heart. Today's Milwau- 
kee offers Otto Schultz little com- 
fort. It 


hurrying housing developments for 


is bursting with growth, 


the burgeoning population. Mod- 
ernization goes on alongside build- 
ings of another era: an 1880 factory 
shows a 1955 addition; two frame 
houses of the 1890's box in a new 
ranch house of Lannon stone; the 
pre-1900 City Hall contrasts the 
functional Safety Building; decrepit 
taverns, unchanged since the days 


hauled _ beer, 


contrasts reflected 


when horses face 
neonized niteries 
in the temperament and person- 
alities of citizens who cling to old- 
fashioned traits and attitudes, and 
yet have in some respects a peculiar 
dichotomy in taste. The German 
passion for order has not been for- 
gotten; modernization moves with 
caution; the Greater Milwaukee 
Committee for years has been plan- 
ning the city of tomorrow, the inter- 


national port promised to come 


with the development of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 


Other families are picnicking all 
around the Schultzes—though not 
as many as there will be on a Sun- 
day. The Schultzes elect Saturday to 
avoid Sunday crowds, leaving their 
Sundays free for something less 
orthodox—the excellent museum— 
a new library-museum addition is 
being built to expand even more the 
superb services of Milwaukee's pub- 
lic library and museum, which has 
no peer in all Wisconsin—the flower 
gardens in Whitnall Park, the sum- 
mer theater at Washington Park, 
or the ever-beckoning country. roll- 
ing through good farmland west of 
the city. Milwaukeeans maintain 
summer homes on such nearby west- 
ern lakes as Pewaukee, Nagawicka, 
Nemabin; they weekend up north 
on Lake Winnebago in the Fox 
River country, and there, too, they 
ice-fish in winter. 

Dinner being Otto’s treat, it is he 
who chooses the restaurant, and he 
passes over Mader’s to select nearby 
Karl Ratzsch’s, where he always 
feels a very real link to Milwaukee's 
past. Ratzsch’s is between the lake 
and the river, in the oldest part of 
Milwaukee, first settled by Solomon 
Juneau, Milwaukee’s founder, well 
over a century ago. 

Ratzsch’s was opened in 1904 and, 
once inside, Otto Schultz feels, you 
might still be in 1904, what with the 
fine Old World atmosphere—which 
is actually turn-of-the-century Mil- 
waukee—and the cozy intimacy of 
the place, enhanced by the music of 
a string ensemble. Here Otto ex- 
pands, and the rest of the family 
basks in comfort, surrounded by ac- 
couterments of the past, especially 
a wonderful collection of steins, in- 
cluding the glassware of the Em- 
peror Franz Josef of Austria. Otto 
can choose between imported Ger- 
man beer or any local product, he 
can eat pheasant under glass or ham 
hocks, he can satisfy his yearning for 
the Milwaukee of his youth, for 
Ratzsch’s, one of the great restau- 
rants in the whole country, is a liv- 
ing part of that older, now almost 
legendary, Milwaukee. On the right 
evening, the Schultzes might have 
seen among the diners some of the 
Ratzsch’s 
when they are in Milwaukee— Esther 
Williams or Lauritz Melchior, Hil- 
degarde or 


celebrities who come to 


Helen Hayes, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos or even Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. 

Dinner is not quite as leisurely as 
Otto like. The Braves are 
playing tonight, and Karl is going 
to the game. 


would 


Evening has come to Milwaukee; 
the last of daylight subdues the glare 
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of headlights, and along the lake 
shore now the first dusk lies as light 
as mist 

The last sunlight lingers on the 
upper stories of the City Hall, 
but sunlight is rapidly withdrawing 
westward, and the long shadows of 
twilight are fusing into one haze of 
soft lavender and gray, out of which 
lights gleam yellowly. Every neigh- 
borhood is a street-lit small town, 
filled with the last cries of children at 
play in that final hour before night 

Traffic flows in the direction of the 
Stadium—not only in the city but 
from all points outside it—most of 
the baseball crowds come from out- 
side Milwaukee. And the Milwau- 
kee and Northwestern Roads run 
specials from all over Wisconsin as 
well as from outside the state's bor- 
ders. At the moment, Karl Schultz 
is Only one of more than twenty 
thousand men and women bearing 
down on the Stadium 

Even those citizens who do not at 
tend games are hopeful that Charley 
Grimm's boys will win the pennant; 
they are as proud of star third base- 
man Eddie Mathews, of pitcher 
Warren Spahn or center fielder 
Billy Bruton, as of Wisconsin's own 
Andy Pafko in the outfield 

Ernst, meanwhile, has got out his 
own car and gone down to South 
renth Street to pick up Kathy Cie- 
ciorka—like his mother, a Polish 
girl. Kathy’s home is an old, two 
family frame dwelling with two trees 
before it but virtually no lawn space 
around it; and the back yard ts 
merely a scant stretch between rear 
stoop and the inevitable garage—a 
place to hang wash. Five or six 
blocks to the east and south is an 
area of factories and warehouses; 
less than a mile away lies the Valley 
But the proximity of Mitchell Street, 
just around the corner, is the most 
important aspect of the neighbor- 
hood. Mitchell Street is the shop- 
ping center of the South Side, the 
first of the many outlying shopping 
centers springing up on the outskirts 
of the city. Despite the importance 
of Mitchell Street to South Siders, 
Kathy, like the throngs who live 
and trade there, is no more aware 
that the street was named after 
Alexander Mitchell, one of Wiscon- 
sin’s first bankers and railroad ty- 
coons—grandfather of the late Brig 
Gen, Billy Mitchell—than she ts that 
nearby Kinnickinnic Avenue was 
named after an Indian pipe mixture 
consisting of sumac leaves and 
willow bark 

Here, too, transition has begun 
Though women still wear their ba- 
bushkas as their grandmothers did, 
the onetime inferiority complex 
common to the South Side has 
evaporated before boom times and 
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big wages, and South Siders are 
moving further south and west to 
the subdivisions 

The returning servicemen are 
cosmopolitan in outlook, and within 
another generation what is. still 
commonplace in South Side com- 
munity life will become the iso- 
lated and self-consciously pictur- 
esque, as happened to the German 
community on the North Side 

Kathy has spent the afternoon on 
the beach at South Shore Park. She 
is not inclined to dance tonight at 
the South Side Armory on Sixth 
near National Avenue, and she pre- 
fers not to go to a movie. Nor is she 
in the mood for The Flame in the 
Sixth Ward, where there might be a 
good floor show, or for a Dixieland 
band. Milwaukee, lacking a café 
society, offers less night-club enter- 
tainment than most cities of its size, 
and much of it is at places on 
the outskirts of town. Tonight Kathy 
wants only to ride around to en- 
joy the evening—over cobblestone 
Streets in the older parts of town, 
and out north of Fox Point, or 
the Milwaukee River Parkway, 
where the wealthy industrialists 
have their ranch homes and country 
showplaces 

By ten o'clock they are sitting at 
a table in the Balkan Inn at South 
Second and West Lapham, drinking 
beer and listening to an authentic 
famburitza orchestra with a hot 
bass. People are doing Yugoslav 
folk dances, and Ernst and Kathy 
try the steps themselves—not too 
successfully. They talk of Kathy's 
interests. In her leisure from her sec- 
retarial job downtown, she likes to 
paint; so they compare Gimbel’s 
Wisconsin Art shows to the Milwau- 
kee Journal-inspired High School 
Art Awards, which have turned up 
better art from high-school students 
than the professionals produce for 
the Gimbel events. But this is only 
casual talk; they are as interested in 
the South Siders who wander in and 
out of the Balkan Inn—the avid 
music enthusiasts, the dancers them- 
selves—the warmth and easy friend- 
liness of the place—and, of course, 
those coming events which inti- 
mately concern their future 

Outside, the Braves’ game is over, 
the Stadium has discharged its thou- 
sands, the locomotives are ready to 
move out of Wisconsin’s hub with 
their thousands of small-towners 
destined for their own small towns, 
and Karl Schultz, after having 
stopped for a beer, is on his way 
home once more. The tide of life in 
his Milwaukee is receding, the voice 
of the city is diminishing slowly to a 
steady, muted hum, as its lights go 
out one by one and the city turns 
toward sleep. rk END 





HERE IS SWEDEN 
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apartment block ; there are domes of 
violent green copper, there are ori- 
ental motifs in some of the new 
carved granite buildings, and high 
ibove the white ships of the harbor 
hangs a suspended restaurant called 
The Gondola. But these, of course, 
are the eccentric spangles in a city 
that must mostly be remembered for 
its lucent stretches of water, its white 
ships, its clear glassy air, its green 
furring of landscape garden, its 
clusters of rectangular buildings and 
its involved traffic. 

Stockholm is a deepwater port 
for big ships of the Baltic; it ig the 
administrative center of a long land 
predominantly living off timber and 
iron. It has a million inhabitants, a 
seventh of the entire Swedish popu- 
lation, and they have the reputation 
among provincials of being busy, 
hardhearted and impersonal—the 
reputation of every capital city. Un- 
like most other capitals, it is not 
gay. It is 


beautiful, it offers ex- 


quisite food and fine theater and 
other metropolitan pleasures, and at 
night it is brightly lighted. Restau- 
rants are luxurious and hushed; you 
may even be refused entry on suspi- 
cion of being drunk if you approach 
with too much gaiety. There are big 
dance halls, like the National, where 
youth has its more animated fling; 
and in some restaurants there is 
conservative dancing. The summer 
provides an amusement park on the 


and 


then, with the sun and the open air 


Djurgarden island at Skansen 


cafés, there is more liveliness. But 
generally the Swedes take it courte- 
ously, quietly 

For years, until it was moderated 
in October, 1955, Sweden has lived 
under the Bratt system of liquor 
Hard 
bought only from State shops on a 
ration card (3 


rationing liquor could be 


liters a month for 
adults). In restaurants, liquor was 
served only with food, and even 
then consumption was limited, with 
half measures for ladies. The plate 
of hash obligatory with a drink was 
seldom consumed, being brought 
out again and again for new cus- 
tomers. Light wines were fairly free, 


but 


vines, and beer was only about two- 


expensive in a land without 
per-cent alcohol. It is probably this, 
rather than the Swedish tempera- 
ment, which has kept the city so 
quiet. But one cannot be certain, for 
the Swede is difficult to predict 

with his stiff traditional manners yet 
his delight in modern design, his 
puritan air yet his sexual casualness 
(about 10 per cent of all Swedish 
children are illegitimate). Where this 


sexual freedom, which is a general 


Scandinavian tendency, derives from is 
difficult to say. It may be part of the 
climate of social progress—part of the 
throwing off of restriction, of planning 
for comfort and equality (including sex- 
ual equality). Paradoxically again, in a 
country given to benign bureaucratic 
restriction, there is a straightforward 
lack of prudery. Unmarried mothers 
are well looked after, at least without 
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official opprobrium. Nor is there any 
fuss in a country otherwise inclined to- 
ward formality in dress and manners, 
about near-nakedness on the beaches. 
The Nordic love of fine physique, to- 
gether with sun worship, sees to this. 
Magazines of nude photographs deco- 
rate every tobacconist’s window. 

But despite her equality in most mat- 


ters, the Swedish woman still faces one 


oing 


Places 





old drawback—a superiority in num 
bers. The male tends to pick and choos« 
giving him an attitude of superiority 
“The Orient begins at Malmé,” it has 
been said, with reference to these sul 
tanly tendencies. Yet, any question of 
numbers is probably a simplification 
Other factors are present, For instance 
the Swedish industrial revolution came 
late; possibly the rural pattern of farn 
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master and house woman dies hard; 
and it is precisely against this that 
the emancipated woman protests— 
with both tyranny and revolt in this 
case working to one end. 

It may be suggested that life in 
Stockholm, with its fine music, the- 
ater and art, and its accessible 
sports, is enough. Yet one wonders; 
and one feels an air not of simple 
enjoyment but of light tension, of 
some kind of spiritual dissatisfac- 
tion. The perfectionist Swede works 
hard and pays high taxes and enjoys 
a high standard of living. Poverty is 
nil. It is a welfare state that has 
progressed far. But perhaps the 
achievement of such a physically 
sound position, with its emphasis on 
the reasonable middle way and its 
implicit condemnation of excess and 
eccentricity, leaves the bewildering 
question: What for? But in any case, 
no one could wish the situation re- 
tracted and the cruelty of the old 
stews returned. Perhaps, after all, 
and in terms of temperament, we are 
back with the sun again—and witha 
discontent more divine. 


The shortest river in the world, 
the Strém, is in the center of Stock- 
holm, a few hundred yards of water 
connecting Lake Milaren with the 
Salt Sea 


water islands and their pale cliffs of 


lo the west lie the fresh- 


apartment houses; and to the east 
leading to the Baltic, the labyrinthine 
salt-water archipelago upon which 
are silhouetted the Grand Hotel, the 
National 
ships’ turrets of a naval base, the 
docks, and the wild parkland called 
Djurgarden, Imagine an hourglass 


Museum, the red-lead 


of water resting on its side, with the 
main city extending above and be 
low it, At the narrowing of the glass 
is a neck of island which constitutes 
the Old Town, the old fortified 
hub—now a hubbub of 


streets and tall 17th Century man 


narrow 


sions and cellar shops and taverns, 
with the great square Royal Palace 
commanding one end, a presence 
one never seems able to avoid. 

And why should one wish to? The 
immense golden-tan walls and the 
windows of its S00 or so rooms sur- 
vey much of the King’s business 
waters and ships, the spires of 
churches and the cornices of Parlia 
ment; and also—and one senses a 
royal shrug from the royal apart 
ments—the inquisitive windows of 
the Grand Hotel across the water 

Further up from the Grand Hotel 
is moored a three-masted sailing 
ship, white and resplendent, one 
of Stockholm’s outstanding water- 
marks, It is a youth hostel, and here 
a member can have a bed for Kr. 1.50, 
about thirty cents, against perhaps 
Kr.30 ($5.80) for a good room at 
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the Grand. The youth-hostel system 
is widespread throughout Sweden; 
anyone can join irrespective of age 
and means, and it is said that now- 
adays the average guest drives up in 
his own automobile. 

Ihe Old Town, with its high 
decorated gables, its lanterns and 
alleys, is not unlike Dutch or North 
German cities of similar date. But 
here it is beautifully contained on 
the one small island and thus is able 
to keep to itself without modern 
intrusion. On closer acquaintance it 





Oh. What 
Kond Memories! 


Do you remember last De- 
cember when you headed for 
town to do some last-minute 
Christmas shopping .. . with 
the snow cool and refreshing 
as it seeped in over your 
galoshes? 

And wasn't it exciting plod- 
ding through the crowded 
streets on those rainy eve- 
nings, trading umbrella-in- 
the-face for umbrella-in-the- 
face? And dodging curbward 
to avoid being hit by an on- 
coming Christmas tree just in 
time to get splattered by a 
passing car? 

Of course, shopping was 
the most fun! There was an 
exhilarating tension in the 
hot, sticky atmosphere as you 
were jostled from counter to 
counter, from floor to floor, 
fighting your “last minute” 
compatriots for every gift 
you bought. 

If you can run this gamut 
every year and still retain 
your sense of humor, you 
have our undying admira- 
tion. But if you like to sit 
back—with all your shop- 
ping done—and relax dur- 
ing the Christmas season, you 
can start crossing some of 
those names off your shop- 
ping list right now by ordering 
HOLIDAY gift subscriptions. 

We'll take care of the de- 
tails at Christmas, including 
sending a hand-signed gift 
card in your name. And you 
won't be billed until JAN- 
UARY. There's an order form 
bound in this issue for your 
convenience. Or just send 
your order to: 
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Independence Square 


Philadelphia 5 Penna. 
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could never be German, for you are 
constantly reminded of its truly 
Scandinavian nature—by the dragon 
engaging St. George’s interest in the 
Storkyrkan (The Great Church), for 
it has elk’s antlers, and by street 
names and signs blazoning the lan- 
guage: Gasgrind, Skeppar Olof, Vis- 
terlanggatan. In the cellar restaurant 
called The Golden Peace (Den 
Gyldene Freden), a place of old stone 
walls and copper pans, the poet 
Bellman’s songs are still sung to the 
lute; and the copper pans are still 
made round the corner in Tyska 
Brunnsplan. 

The Old Town is a romantic place 
at any time of the year; but perhaps 
it is seen best of all in snow, with 
the cold white fleecing its warm reds 
and pinks and yellows and grays, 
with the cellar shops shining snugly- 
a life-size Christmas card with the 
iron of truth in it. It is like an excur- 
sion town within the wider city that 
towers south on the great rock Sé- 
dermalm, or fans out on the flatter 
north rock where the bright-light 
district lies. 

Sédermalm, largely the working- 
class quarter, is reached either by 
the rushing traffic overpasses at 
Slussen, or by the exposed Katarina 
Lift which for a few ore raises the 
pedestrian far above the city to 
blench from or delight in the vast, 
at last comprehensible, map extend- 
ing below. Now the lie of these in- 
volved waters becomes plain—you 
can see the parklike Djurgarden is- 
land to the east, with its marvelous 
open-air Skansen museum of all the 
old village architectures of the coun- 
try, with its wild woods and its lei- 
surely villa-palaces built for a more 
Spacious age. 

Just past the King’s Palace 
rises the mournful iron spire of 
Riddarholm Church, where seven- 
teen Swedish monarchs lic buried; 
beneath it the lovely rose-and-gray 
pilaster and pediment called Rid- 
darhuset, the House of Knights. Be- 
yond, if you stand here at dusk, you 
see the green and red neon lights of 
Stockholm delineating theater and 
shopping streets against a unique 
clarity of blue. All around, on gen- 
tle hills across water, apartment 
lights glitter like telephone switch- 
boards; and over on Sédermalm 
there ranges the mass of lights mark- 
ing Sédersjukhuset, a hospital so 
large that the nurses sometimes have 
to cycle between wards 

From the Katarina Lift, Stock- 
holm seems a dazzling city, a Buda- 
pest of a place. But descend into the 
Streets at eleven at night—and you 
are perplexed by a certain emptiness 
All the lights blazing—but few peo- 
They hardly seem to be 
the streets of the same city you saw 


ple about 








from the bridge. There is a feel- 
ing of vast crowds behind 
doors, that in a minute a dozen 
theaters will open their doors 
and the people come milling 
out. But they do not. Stock- 
holm, which frowns on a late 
night life, has calmly put itself 
to bed. No night clubs; only a 
few latish restaurants with 
dancing and a few bars that 
close soon after midnight. 
Nothing else 

But life by day, when those 
deceptive lights are off, is richer. 
Swedish food ts excellent, and 
great attention is paid to ap- 
pearance. (A Swedish house- 
wife arranging canapés of 
smorgasbord takes trouble that 
would horrify a less formal 
foreigner.) Dinner is generally 
served as early as five-thirty or 
six o'clock, as late, on occa- 
sion, as eight. No cocktail 
hour delays the meal 

Fine eating can be enjoyed 
in such modern restaurants as 
Riche or La Ronde, or at the 
Trianon set on its own little is- 
land, or within the mellowed 
walls of the Opera Cellar ( Op- 
erakdllaren) and the 1500- 
seater called Berns, whose lav- 
ish chandeliers and plush were 
suggested by the interiors of 
the Paris Opera, and one of 
whose private dining rooms 1s 
the original of Strindberg’s The 
Red Room. Smérgasbord of 


course 1s the hallowed prelude, 


and ranges from smoked rein- 
deer to meat balls of elk, and 
through the salmons and eels 
to asubtlety of herrings smoked 
or soused or sweet. Entrees 
follow ordinary Parisian mod- 
els, but roasted elk in a white 
cream sauce can be very good, 
ind, if you can get it, gravlax, 
which is raw salmon treated 
with saltpeter to aitain the 
taste of a dream of smoked 
salmon purified even of its 
smoke All can be preceded by 
a Sting or two ol aquavit, to be 
drunk ceremoniously with a 
grave nod before the little glass 
s low red 

And the extraprandial pleas- 
ures? One of the little white 
steamers Out to, Say Vaxholm, 
for the day the Stockholm- 
rs say these old steamers know 


ry rock on the archipelago, 


they ve been on all of them 
or a visit to th royal palace of 
Drottningholm, an alabaster 


beauty with a Chinese rococo 
pavilion and, uniquely, an 18th 
Century theater where plays 
ire Shown in the dress and ac- 


cording to the custom ol the 
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period ... or to the Nordiska museum to 
see the fine collection of decorated 
sleighs ... or to the National Museum to 
see the Rembrandts, Modiglianis, Wat- 
teaus and much else—and here of par- 
ticular interest are the 19th Century 
paintings of Swedish life, with their 
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Swedes are not predominantly 
blond like the Norwegians, they 
the whole darkish-haired, 
though when they are blond they 


are startling . 


are on 


. and listen to the 
greetings, Hey, hey, and the word 
of thanks, tak tak, tapping on all 
sides like a woodpecker gone mad 
on 4 typewriter... or drive through 
an early spring fog when the little 
parks and the lamp standards are 
wreathed with mist as in the back- 
ground of an early UFA film... 
or ski anywhere in the surrounding 
hills .. . or in summer take the plane 
to the lovely island of Gotland, fifty- 
five minutes away, and stay the night 
at Visby, a walled medieval town, old 


Hanseatic capital of this island of 


“roses and ruins,” of wild ponies and 
wilder orchids, an astonishing Baltic 
survival with many churches built 
before 1350, 

Or-—and here again the Swedish 
paradox winks a bewildering eye 
drop in on one of the annual feast 
days, such as August 8th, when the 
open crawfish-eating season begins, 
and watch a recessive people erupt. 
On this day of days Stockholmers 
assemble in parties in their summer 
houses on the islands, or in the open 
countryside, and set up tables under 
paper lanterns and gorge themselves 
beatifically on piles of the tasty lit- 
tle red monsters. Songs are sung and 
much aquavit drunk, “You are sup- 
posed to drink a glass for every 
claw you eat,” a giant told me, “and 
you eat a dozen or two before the 
night is out 
aren't careful,” 

And on Midsummer Night, the 
lightest of the year—-in the north the 
sun never sets and in Stockholm the 
dark worrying 
about——when an ancient pagan rit- 
ual brings the dancers out, and the 
Maypole is celebrated till the early 


and so are you if you 


is scarcely worth 


hours. The dancers underneath have 
long forgotten what they are really 
doing, for sun worship and sun crav- 
ing are so much part of their real 
and daily angst; nowadays it’s just a 
good excuse to make a night of it. 
Walpurgis Night, the eve of the 
First of May, sees bonfires lit on 
hills everywhere, again a fiery orison 
to the coming green of summer; and 
no witch can stand it, they say-—the 
wintry old monsters are up on their 
broomsticks and far away by dawn. 
To celebrate the winter solstice there 
is the charming ceremony of Santa 
Lucia, when girls dressed in white 
and crowned with lighted candles 
pay a ritual homage to the coming 
rebirth of the sun, and everyone 
puts a lighted orange-red star in his 
window, On Christmas Eve, still 
called in Sweden by the old season- 
able word “Yule,” special Christmas 
dishes of /utfisk and rice pudding are 
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put outside to placate the yuletide 
gnomes. Pagan myth and pagan 
celebrations have everywhere been 
absorbed into the Christian calen- 
dar——-but here the ancient spirit 
seems always closer at hand. 

The sun returns us to the night 
life of Stockholm, and one grave 
omission. For Stockholm does offer 
a unique summer diversion—the 
flight to the midnight sun. The 
plane leaves in the morning between 
ten and eleven; by one o'clock the 
well-dined Stockholmer is circling 
above the great lakes and wild val- 
leys of northern Lapland, a moth in 
the light of the low lantern sun; 
sometime after four he is back home 
again in the capital. In that time, he 
will have passed up and down his en- 
tire long country, far above the spires 
of Upsala of the white-capped stu- 
dents, up and up over log-bearing 
rivers and forests and charcoal burn- 
ers’ huts, past Skelleftea whose iron 
deposits contain so much arsenic it 
has to be hidden away in concrete 
vats, past Boliden where gold is 
mined, over bears and wolves and 
elks and deer and eagles and the 
great long-skirted owls of the north, 
up to the land where Lapps live in 
hide-and-birch wigwams with their 
reindeer herds, up to the mining 
town of Kiruna which boasts the 
largest city area in the world (about 
5000 square miles), up to the long 
glass roofs where tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers and strawberries are forced 
in the few months of strong sun- 
light, and finally to Lake Torne- 
triisk, near the Norwegian border, a 
magic of flowering desolation in the 
light of the low-lying, lambent, night- 
loving sun, 

The shadow of your airplane 
might remind the Lapp of his gray 
reindeer herd as it moves in winter 





navian summer, 


EVENTS: July 13-20, Leksand 


Motorcycle race; July 15, Malméd 
Frosé 


pionships; Sept. 1-16, Stockholm 
1-Oct. 1, Stockholm 


15); Nov, 24, Stockholm 





NOTES ON SWEDEN 


CLIMATE: Southern and Central Sweden enjoy a summer climate similar to 
that of Maine and New Hampshire; days pleasantly warm, cool-to-cold eve- 
nings, and low humidity. Long twilights and, north of the Arctic Circle, during 
June and July, the midnight sun lend an exotic background to the Scandi- 


CLOTHING: Spring and fall clothing is needed during a Swedish summer. It's 
only occasionally warm enough for cottons in Southeastern Sweden. For 
women: lightweight wool suits and dresses, tweed skirts, blouses and cardigans. 
For men: flannels and conservative sport jackets for sight-seeing, business suits 
in the evenings and for normal city activities. Formal clothes are worn only at 
gala opera and ballet performances and dinner dances at first-class hotels dur- 
ing the winter; never in summer, Take along a seasonal topcoat and raingear. 


The Road to Heaven, morality play per- 
formed in native costumes; July 18-26, Aug. I-11, Visby 
miracle play in a beautiful Baltic setting; July 14-15, Hedemora—Grand Prix 
Swedish Derby, horse race; July 25-31, 
Arnijot, opera based on Viking era; July 28-Aug. 5, Malmé—Scanian 
Trade Fair; July 29-Aug. 5, Sandhamn 
stad——Grand Prix Auto Race; Aug. 11-12, Tylésand 


like a shadow across the distant 
mountain snows, or cause him to 
wonder whether a friend’s catch of 
fish was aboard, or a sick person for 
the hospital, for this most modern 
form of transport is the most reason- 
able one in emergency for this least 
mechanized of Sweden's people. 

As a pork packer uses up all of 
the pig, so a Lapp rationalizes his 
reindeer. Its strength is used for 
transport (pack or sleigh), its flesh 
for meat, its hide for clothing and 
for building, its fur for warmth, its 
horn for knives. Of an estimated 
10,000 Swedish Lapps, about three 
or four thousand are nomadic. 

Following their reindeer down 
from the wolves in winter and up 
from the mosquitoes in summer is 
an arduous, though profitable, life. 
It is no longer right to talk of the 
Lapps generally as a nomadic peo- 
ple; for they are beginning to prefer 
huts to tents, to form settled com- 
munities, to cultivate the land and 
to fish. They still wear a decorated 
traditional costume, the woman in 
her apron and big skirt and lace cap, 
the man in a loose-fitting blue-and- 
red coat and a cap topped with a 
huge red pompon. The nomadic 
Lapp child attends nomadic school 
in the summer; and although at 
heart his worship is still very close 
to nature—there are strange tales of 
telepathic powers over great dis- 
tances and of an ability to hear 
“music” from stones—he is prop- 
erly a Christian, though he may be 
able to visit the church only twice a 
year, when accumulations of mar- 
riages and christenings are cele- 
brated en masse. 

The land these strange, slit-eyed 
little people live in is surprisingly 
luxuriant in summer, and malicious. 
Flowers grow to twice their normal 
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Yacht regatta; Aug. 5, Kristian- 
Track and Field cham- | 


St. Erik's International Trade Fair; Sept. 
Scandinavian Design Cavalcade, four-nation exhibition 
of modern arts and crafts (This exhibition held at Oslo, Norway, Aug. 18- | 
Sept. 23; Helsinki, Finland, Sept. 1-30; Copenhagen, Denmark, Sept. 1—Oct. 
opening of Christmas Fair. 
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size, the sun remains out all night— 
and the mosquito breeds in millions. 
Over the flowered wilderness one 
may see at midnight a nearly naked 
hiker glistening with mosquito oil, 
his pale sun-cast shadow stalking be- 
hind; one may see also the luxurious 
electric carriages of the Land Cruise 
train from Stockholm humming 
along in comfort over the reindeer 
moss and heather, past snow-capped 
mountains and immensely calm 
lakes, over country softened by At- 
lantic warmths, though on a parallel 
with the center of Greenland. Like 
all lonely, unpopulated places, Lap- 
land beggars description. Its essence 
is the sense of time and space that 
permeates the air, of age and of 
permanence, 

But in winter? Then life must 
seem frustrated, extended unendur- 
ably through dark hours endlessly 
long. Lappsjuk, Lapp sickness, the 
Swedes call the languor of the north- 
ern mind in winter. The country is 
snowbound throughout its length— 
the Bothnian ports are frozen fast, 
you can drive a car over lakes frozen 
with ice a yard and more thick, the 
petrol-blue rivers of summer turn to 
bottle-green torrents snaking through 
bull icicles big as organ pipes, loco- 
motives arrive hoary and ice-hung 
like those heavy black monsters met 
in 19th Century Russian novels; and 
indeed the whole of the mystique of 
ice and fur and snow and fire in- 
vigorates the cold white land. 

Because the Swede and the vis- 
itor to his land like to think in 
terms of summer, this account has 
emphasized the golden months—but 
that is only a third of the story. The 
rest is snow and frost and the 
bravura of torchlit sleigh rides under 
a blue velvet sky studded with icy 
stars. Or, if you like, sitting by a 
rubber plant in double-windowed 
steam heat—for the Swedes are not 
like the damp English, they make 
themselves comfortable. Even the 
reindeer’s horns are covered with a 
warm, mossy fur. 

And it seems finally that it must 
indeed be this long winter, with its 
long introspective hours—plus a 
comparative wealth for so northerly 
a nation—that has made the Swede 
a perfectionist. He flavors his enve- 
lope glue to taste sweet, winds up 
the end of his tooth-paste tube 
with a key, places a litter box 
outside a country school; and in 
larger matters is fair and socially 
progressive for the good of all, 
and has become peaceable after 
having been, like the Swiss, one of 
the ablest militarists of Europe. 

But other people have long win- 
ters, little sun? So they do. We are 
back with a question mark where we 


started. THE END 
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So good in the cooking, so gay in the glass 


You don’t have to be a cooking genius —to make every barbecue a banquet. Indoors or out, on charcoal 
or ‘round the campfire, when you cook with delicious Taylor New York State Wine, you add flavors rare as mountain 


air. Sip Taylor Wine from your glass, too. See how it brightens your taste buds and sparkles your spirits 


WHEN YOU DINE OUT, say these three wise words, “Taylor Wine, please.” Choose from o *@, 4% 
famous Taylor New York State Champagnes, Sparkling Burgundy, or superb Taylor sull wines tw 4 | 
for cocktails, with your meal, and after. Write us, Dept. H-86, for booklet j » (. f | 
“Come to our Barbecue.” The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, New York. Be rt ji / os ; 
7 bh ti, y 
gyi 
, Sd . . Syne 
Its Taylor Wine...and you'll love it 
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Greet Europe 


relaxed and 


refreshed by 
‘France-Afloa 
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n of music an 

laughter floats ou rom 
ties inside 

Below you, the blue and phospho 
rescent waves stream past. Ahead 
againat the night aky, are the myriad 
shipboard lights of this gay French 
city on the sea, designed to serve 
our comfort and pleasure 

You enjoy sparkling entertainment 
dine on world-famed French cuisine 
apend ‘azy hours unwinding tensions 
chau 

And when the last joyous day i 
down the horizon, you're supremely 
relaxed and refreshed for your Kuro 
pean holiday ahead. Consult your 
Authorized French Line Travel Agent 


in your de« 














THE ANTIC ARTS: MOVIES 


Monarchy Makes a Comeback 


by Harry Kurnitz 


@ Crowned heads, not a particularly hot Hollywood com- 
modity in recent years, are suddenly in brisk demand, so if any 
of my readers are of royal blood or numbered a bona-fide king 
Or queen among their dependents in the last fiscal year, my 
advice now is to hold on for the long pull. Despite cruel blows 
dealt the institution of monarchy in this century by abdication, 
assassination, assorted upheavals and the syndicated burblings 
of Grace Kelly’s mother, the comeback trail is clearly outlined 
by the number of films now in release or in production about 
kings and queens at work and play. 

Among the early entries, and definitely among the best pic- 
tures, is Sir Laurence Olivier’s Richard 111, not only because of 
his memorable portrayal of the fun-loving Plantagenet but for 
the high artistry of the whole show. And now, in what must be a 
distinct change of pace even for this versatile performer, he 
joins forces with Marilyn Monroe, Girl President, in The Sleep- 
ing Prince, which will be produced by Miss Monroe's own com- 
pany in England. The high-powered young executive (still Miss 
Monroe) has booked Sir Laurence to direct and he will also 
play a grumpy Balkan monarch, dormant these many years, 
while she will give her all, or as much of it as The Lord Chancel- 
lor will allow, to the role of the American chorus girl who 
arouses him. 

My career as a prophet came to a sad and abrupt end early 
in the 1947 meeting at Hollywood Park, but lam going to venture 
to predict that this particular manifestation of Anglo-American 
amity is headed for big things; indeed, the venture seems so at- 
tractive that if President Monroe wants a small stockholder for 
her company (with full voting privileges, naturally), | can very 
definitely be reached. 

This is far and away the best-publicized get-together since 
the Nazi-Soviet pact and although the historic railway car in 
the forest of Compiégne was regrettably not available for the 
ceremony of signing, the articles of agreement between Sir 
Laurence and Miss Monroe were executed in an atmosphere 
of such international tension that one of her shoulder straps 
gave way in a snap heard round the world. Her blushing in- 
sistence that this pretty misadventure was purely accidental is 
believable only if one happens to be existing on a salt-free diet 

The Sleeping Prince, originally produced on the stage in 
London with Sir Laurence and Miss Vivien Leigh, is an amiable 
and entertaining trifle by the highly skilled Terence Rattigan, 
whom President Monroe has wisely engaged to write the screen- 
play. | would like very much to hear from his agent, or whoever 
comes up with assignments like this. You should see the pro- 
ducers / work for. 

Another regal entry will be The King and |, the beloved Oscar 
Hammerstein-Richard Rogers operetta about a backward despot 
and the English governess of his horde of children. On the stage 
this colorful piece was distinguished by a lovely score, a charm- 
ing ballet, and relentless good taste, all of which should be 


heightened and enhanced in CinemaScope 56. There was also a 





Wide-awake Olivier and Monroe get together to wrap up The Sleeping Prince 


recognizable joke, dealing with “a puzzlement,” and this, too, is 
likely to be widened in the screen adaptation 

Also, Mr. Charles Chaplin has emerged fromthe swirling 
mists enveloping his chalet in the Swiss Alps with a scenario 
entitled Jhe King in New York, This is a comedy about a mon 
arch who becomes the victim of international skulduggery be 
cause he refuses to allow his country’s supply of fissionable 
material to be used for military purposes, and if it doesn’t strike 
you as a particularly funny plot, | can only remind yqu that at 
home or abroad this is the only authentic genius the film indu 
try has ever produced. Rumors reach me that the picture, now 
in production in London, also tosses a few darts at some of our 
more comic institutions, notably the MeCarran Act. No Amer 
ican release has been negotiated, but local vigilantes will no 
doubt keep us all posted 

Perhaps the most ingenuous and wide-eyed publicity releas 
ever handed out are those issued on behalf of Abdullah the 
Great, produced and directed by Gregory Ratoll, disclaiming 
any similarity between this movie and that old Egyptian charmer 
King Farouk. Since | cannot conceive of a movi press agent 
telling an outright fib, we must accept as sheer coincidence that 
the film involves a fat playboy king of a Middle Eastern coun 
try; that it was photographed entirely in Cairo; and that many 
of the scenes were shot in Farouk’s palaces and abourd hi 
yacht, the decor even including a glimpse of the huge stacks of 
comic books abandoned by the learned ruler when he lammed 
out for the Cote d'Azur. Mr. Ratoll himself plays the portly 
monarch, whom we will call King Kuoraf, if that’s how th 
want it; and the English charmer, Kay Kendall, is the object of 
his energetic and asthmatic pursuit. Sidney Chaplin plays the 
man she loves and there are assorted revolutionaries and con 
spirators to keep the pot, as | like to think of it, nicely boiling 
It has been sumptuously photographed in color by the old 


master, Lee Garmes, and emerges as 


a big handsome pictus 


in which the dialogue is mercilessly audiblk 


One of the most provocative riddk of our time (along 
with Will Eddie and Debbie Make a Go of It’) must surel 
be contained in the fragile Continued on Page 114 
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THE ANTIC ARTS: TELEVISION 


TV Takes Over the Ball Park 


by Alfred Bester 


@ Among other miracles that it hath wrought, TV hath turned 
us all into baseball experts. Hundreds of games are televised 
every year, announced by knowledgeable commentators who 
provide free instruction for the viewers. The old days of the 
pretty chick at the ball park who had to be told that the man 
in the blue uniform (the umpire) was not one of the players 
are gone forever. Nowadays your doll is more likely to tell 
you: “No, stupid, that wasn’t a hit-and-run play, it was a run 
and hit.” 

The TV technique with which this death blow to male su- 
premacy is delivered is fascinating. Many viewers imagine that 
a ball game ts the easiest thing in the world to televise. You 
just set up your cameras, stretch out in the sun and enjoy the 
game. Every inning or so, somebody wakes you up and you do 
a commercial. It so happens that shooting a ball game is one of 
the roughest assignments in sports, and it’s a miracle that the 
men who do it don’t end up hating the game. 

What distinguishes baseball from all other sports and makes 
it a hassle to televise is the fact that it lacks uniform direction 
Put it this way : When the Cannonballsare playing the Hotrods on 
the gridiron, the basketball court, the polo field or the hockey 
rink, the game can go in only one of two directions. The Can- 
nonballs are trying to reach the Hotrod goal or vice versa. They 
may zigzag a bit going up and down the field, but the pat- 
terns are fairly consistent. 

Baseball, on the other hand, jumps all over the field in prac- 
tically all directions at the same time. A long fly is lofted out 
to deep right field, which means your cameras have to head east- 
northeast. Aman on first, taking a long chance, is tagging up wait- 
ing to go down to second after the catch, which means you'll 
have to head south-southwest for the throw-in, and also north 
for the dash. If you've got a man tagged up at third waiting to 
make a sprint for home, you'll have to cover south-southeast 
at the same time. And if an excited fan falls out of the bleachers, 
you'd better fall back and regroup 

The experts who televise baseball games have been forced to 
work out complicated techniques for complete coverage. Basi- 
cally, it’s possible to shoot a ball game with three cameras 
one for a cover shot from behind home plate to pick up the 
pitcher and batter, a second camera for the infield and base 
runners, and a third to pick up the action in the outfield. Ac- 
tually, four and sometimes five cameras are used in order to 
include human-interest shots. 

Cameramen must follow careful patterns as play progresses, 
and their training involves a knowledge of baseball and an 
understanding of the styles of individual players and the 
strategy of team managers. In the situation mentioned above 
man on first, man on third, with the count on the batter, say, 
one ball and one strike—the folowing pattern might unfold 
Camera One, covering pitcher and batter, prepares to cover 
home in the event of a hit and a score. Camera Two, covering 
the man on first, will pick up the play if the ball is hit to the 


If the name card's left off, they'll yell it’s anti-Andy Seminick 


infield, Camera Three, covering the man on third, will prepare 
to cover second base or go to the outfield if a fly is hit. Camera 
Four, used for an angle shot of home plate, will hold—unless 
that fan falls out of the stands again 

But this is not a fixed pattern. The count on the batter is one 
and one, remember? Will the team manager be likely to call for 
a bunt on the second strike, or is the batter a long-ball hitter? 
Is this a hard-running team, likely to try a double steal? If a 
double steal is attempted will the catcher’s throw to second be 
cut off to trap the man from third coming home? The TY 
crew must constantly attempt to outguess the players. Each 
variation involves a different camera pattern. The cameramen 
must be capable of following the play without specific instruc 
tions from the director. He has enough to worry about 

The director, the key man who integrates the changing 
camera patterns, never sees any of the live ball game. The con 
trol rooms in ball parks are buried deep under the grand 
stands, and there the director sits with his audio and video crew 
watching the game on the camera monitors, hardly aware he 
seeing a ball game—he's so busy calling the shots. In fact 
Ralph Giffen, who directs the pickup of the Dodger games 
says that the only time he got carried away with a game hi 
missed the very shot he was watching 

A low pop foul was hit back at one of his cameras stationed 
alongside the Brooklyn dugout (cameras are always getting 
clobbered by foul balls) and Roy Campanella, the Dodger 
catcher, came tearing back after it. The ball was hit so low that 
Campy couldn't possibly get to it running, so he made a 


wild dive directly at the camera. Ralph says the spectacle of 
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two hundred pounds of frantic catcher 
plunging headlong into the camera was 
ippalling that he forgot to call for 
hot. There was the camera televis 
its own doom, and the shot wasn't 
going Out over the au 


vily 


Ihe director's basic problem ts selec 
He five 
picking up action all over the field 


has three, four or cam 


He must co-ordinate the shots he picks 


sO that the viewer gets a comprehensive 
picture of the game. Through all this 
he’s being needled by the cameramen 
who are connected by PL, Party Line, 
with the controls, and exhibit a friendly 
rivalry. Each one beefs when the direc- 
tor doesn’t use his shot of the action 
But equally important are the “color” 


shots 


Color, of course, is the human 


interest of the game 
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For a delightful 
difference in viewpoint 


If you like sightseeing 
most and see it beat 


Round trip coach tickets are much cheaper 
than flying or driving 
waiting 
Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union 








get up ina 


Hiawatha Super Dome 


at all, you want to see the 
A Hiawatha Super Dome, with 


ita fascinating close-ups of the American scene, is 
the thing for you 

hese great trains will delight you in so many 
ways! With fine food and beverages 


with friendly 


with the perfection of varied appointments 
And all this with 


the down-to-earth thrift 


of rail 


to welcome you aboard Harry 


Chicago 6 
CHICAGO ¢ TWIN CITIES © PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Milwaukee Road 


> Travel with pleasure — 
ship with confidence 
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Color can be almost anything. 
lake St. Louis. Almost every time 
the Dodgers play the Cards, the 
r'V crew tries to mystify the viewers 
with a shot of a man walking back 
and forth across the roof of the 
right-field bleachers 
They get letters and phone calls 
asking who the hell this character is 
So happens he’s a ball custodian 
stationed up there to salvage any- 
thing hit onto the roof 


This is color 


Sometimes attempts to get color 
can backfire. Tommy Villante, exec- 
utive producer of the Dodger broad- 
casts (he was once a Yankee bat 
boy—how about that for treachery?) 
tells a sad story about the Dodgers 
the pennant year. 
Tommy put in a request for an extra 
camera to be set up in the Dodger 
clubhouse 


clinching last 


to cover the pennant 


celebration which was mathemati- 
cally certain to take place within a 
week. An extra camera and camera- 
man iS an expensive item to carry 
for five or six days while you're wait- 
ing for the finish, but Tommy per- 
suaded the client to put up the 
Vin Scully, one of the 


Dodger announcers, kept building it 


money. 


up to the viewers, promising a terrific 
celebration 

Finally the Brooks won the pen- 
Milwaukee. Tommy had 
the camera trained on the locker- 


nant in 
room door for the post-game broad- 
cast and waited for the team to burst 
The just 
They'd been ahead so long 


in, cheering. Dodgers 
loafed in 
there wasn't any wild enthusiasm 
Tommy had to justify that camera, 
so he manufactured a one-man cele- 
bration. He played the jukebox, put 
funny hats on the players, dumped 
beer on their heads, shoved them tn 
front of the camera, yelled and car- 
ried on like a madman. Apparently 
it came off. At least the client didn’t 
complain 

One of the biggest problems of 
color is whether to use it or not. Jack 
Murphy —the “Murph” 
who directs the Giant and Yankee 
like reincarnation of 
(Muggsy) McGraw—tells 
about the time a plate umpire at the 


dynamic 
pickups a 
john J 


Polo Grounds split the seat of his 
pants. Every time he crouched down 


to call 


a pitch, the gap showed 
Murph thought it was funny and 
was tempted to shoot a close-up, 
but realized some viewers might ob- 
ject. He called his assistant directors, 
Don Carney and Arty Susskind, Jr., 
on the PL and they had a spirited 
By the time 
they came to a vote, the ump had 


debate on good taste 


patched his pants 


The question of good taste haunts 
the TV 


this reason Murph ts very careful 


baseball director, and for 
He will not, for 


with his cameras 


ust 


example, shoot into a dugout if a 
player has been called out in a close 
decision. The player might indicate 
his opinion of the decision in sign 
language. 

Murph even has to be careful with 
players in action on the diamond 
With the advent of the TV camera 
and the close-up, ballplayers have 
to be cautioned to watch their ges- 
tures on the field. Athletes, as every 
woman knows, must wear special 
athletic equipment which occasion- 
ally requires adjustment after a hard 
play. Ballplayers are constantly re- 
minded not to be too uninhibited 
about this, and 


course, 


the directors, of 


co-operate by 


their camera shots. 


censoring 


Aside from these slightly embar- 
rassing masculine mannerisms, many 
of the players have engaging charac- 
teristics that make for interest and 
which the directors like to pick up. 
Stan Lopata of the Phillies has a 


fascinating deep crouch at bat. 
Willie Mays of the Giants is famous 
for his vest-pocket catches. Red 


Schoendienst, second baseman for 
the Cards, always takes his glove 
off between pitches, slipping it back 
on at the last second, which drives 
his crazy but 
Robinson 


Is 


manager 
Jackie 


colorful, 


entrances 
fans. is always 
Berra. Ted 
man 
with a characteristic way of wearing 


as 


Kluszewski 


Yogi 


is an enormous 


his uniform. He cuts off his sleeves 
to give his huge arms room. This ts 
called the * Kluszewski Bikini.”” The 


Cincinnati team uniforms have been 


remodeled to conform with Ted's 
necessity 
Many of the ballplayers have 


taken to TV with ease and grace: 
1 don’t mean in the actual playing 
the Red 
Barber points out, if a player ever 


on field—as announcer 
became camera-conscious during a 
game, he'd turn into one lousy ball- 
player—but 


postgame 


the and 


broadcasts 


in pregame 

Roy Cam- 
panella of the Dodgers is a real TV 
personality —devastating. Billy Rig- 


ney, manager of the Giants, is 
another. Once, years ago when he was 
a lowly pinch hitter, he filled in for 
a TV announcer who failed to show 
Rigney announced the game, did 
the commercials and interviews, and 
was Hank Bauer of the 
Yankees ts another TV pro. He likes 


to break up rival players with gags 


great 


and ad libs when they're interviewed 
in their dugout. He can do it too. . . 
as well as break up ball games 


Baseball fans have also become 


camera conscious. Don Carney 
Murph’s assistant director, who 
directs the dugout interviews in 
Yankee Stadium and the Polo 


Grounds, says the regular fans have 
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Continued from Page 74 
caught on to the TV technique. They 
recognize his signals and cues, and 
sometimes they even help him out. 
On several occasions when Don 
hasn't been able to catch the eye of 
an interviewee on the field to give 
him a signal, fans in the stands have 
obligingly waved to attract the atten- 
tion of the performer and have given 
him the signal themselves. Every- 
body gets into the act 

But this added intimacy which TV 
provides has its drawbacks. Viewers 
are extremely touchy and easy to 
offend. They drive the directors 
crazy. It's a policy to superimpose a 
name card on the shot of each ball- 
player as he comes to bat. Heaven 
help Murph if he fails to do this; 
the phones begin ringing and the 
telegrams and letters pour in. If it 
happens to have been an Italian 
player, everybody wants to know 
why you're anti-Italian; if it was a 
Negro player, why you're anti- 
Negro, When Cal Abrams was sold 
from the National League to the 
American League overnight, the 
crew at Yankee Stadium didn’t have 
a name card ready for him. The hot- 
tempered fans poured it on, phoning 
in to ask why the TV crew had 
turned anti-Semitic 

The same thing holds true of the 
human-interest shots. When a ball- 
player hits a home run, the cameras 
like to follow him around the bases 
and back to the dugout to show him 


being congratulated by his team. 
But if a man fails to hit in the clutch, 
or a pitcher gets knocked out of the 
box, they don’t dare follow the 
player too long after the disaster des- 
pite the fact that this, too, is color- 
ful and dramatic. If they do, the 
phone calls start coming in accusing 
the director of rubbing it in and 
being antisomething. 

Perhaps the most amusing head- 
ache TV has with baseball is avoid- 
ing lousing the sponsor. I'll have 
to explain this slightly. When a ball 
game is broadcast locally only, it’s 
called a clean feed. When more than 
one station takes the pick-up—say a 
Station in the home town of the 
visiting club—this is called a dirty 
feed. The dirty feed produces deli- 
cate problems 


Suppose the Dodgers are enter- 


taining the Cards at Ebbets Field., 


The local St. Louis station is taking 
the pick-up for the Card fans. 
Now the Dodgers are sponsored by 
Schaefer Beer which has a huge 
sign on the Dodger outfield fence 
This is only fair, because the Cards 
are sponsored by Budweiser Beer, 
which also has a huge sign on the 
Cards’ outfield fence. The director 
in Brooklyn has to make sure that 
the Schaefer sign won't appear too 
often on camera because that would 
make the Budweiser people un- 
happy. Similarly, when a broadcast 
comes from St. Louis, the director 
there has to make sure that the 


Budweiser sign won't appear too 
often on camera because that would 
make Schaefer unhappy 

What makes this situation comic 
is the fact that certain ballplayers 
complicate matters. Duke Snider, 
for example, hits so often to right 
center field that this is called Snider 
Alley. In Philadelphia the Ballan- 
tine Beer sign is right at the end of 
Snider Alley. In St. Louis, the Bud- 
weiser sign is at the end of Snider 
Alley, and the Bud sign has a con- 
founded eagle that lights up and 
flaps its wings every time a home 
run is hit—which same the Duke hits 
fairly often. The Dodger TV crew is 
continually pleading with Duke to 
hit to another field, or if he has to 
hit doWn Snider Alley, for heaven's 
sake to hit low line drives; those 
lazy high flies give too much plug to 
the rival beer 

But perhaps the greatest danger 
of the all-seeing TV eye can best be 
described through the sad fate of a 
network official who pre-empted a 
pair of tickets in the box assigned 
to the TV crew at Yankee Stadium. 
He took a pretty young lady to the 
game and the pair of them had a 
happy time eating hot dogs, drink- 
ing pop, and trying to catch the foul 
balls hit back of the stands. His wife 
pointed all this out to him when he 
got home that night and he’s been 
against television ball garmes ever 
since. Men, male supremacy is def- 


initely dead. rue END 
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of them, as with us, unsuccessfully. 
But it is precisely because Tolstoy 
will not settle for a subject matter 
any less serious than this that he 
continues to engage us, even to en- 
gage Hollywood, after so much time 
has clapsed 

It is an unusual thing to read a 
novel by a grownup who refuses the 
temptation to be merely interesting 
or entertaining; who does not use 
his novel to prove a private thesis; or 
to work off a resentment; or to re- 
call his youthful sufferings; or to 
cure himself of his obsessions; or to 
educate himself by the mere exercise 
of writing. War and Peace 1s not 
Tolstoy's mechanism of sell-compre- 
hension; it is the resu/t of this com- 
prehension, He dares to write a long 
story—a story, not a philosophical 
essay —about the meaning and value 
of human life. This ts the platitudi- 
nous subject that most modern novels 
are either afraid to touch, or touch 
with bitterness or frenzy or inco- 
herence. How many of our best- 


selling novelists, many of whom are 
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admirable in other respects, would 
be interested in setting down such a 
dialogue as that in which André and 
Pierre debate how men should live 
well , 

It is because Tolstoy is continuall, 
reflecting on such questions that he 
is able, it would seem without calcu- 
lation, to break our hearts and sud- 
denly enlarge our minds with those 
moments of “crystallization” for 
which he is so renowned. The face of 
the little Princess Lise, dead in child- 
birth, says, “What have you done to 
me, and why?” Prince André hears 
Natasha's happy voice at the win- 
dow at one a.M.—and his life turns 
on its base. At the Peronsky ball 
Natasha disregards the entrance of 
the Tsar—she thinks only of whether 
she will be chosen as a dance part- 
ner. Old Prince Bolkonsky is dying; 
he does not speak of his beloved Rus- 
sia, or of his family, or of his ap- 
proaching death. But he says to his 
daughter Mary, to whom he has al- 
ways been a tyrannical taskmaster 
“Put on your white dress. I like it.” 

A half dozen of such moments, 
such summatory sentences, would 
make the fortune of a dramatist. 
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But Tolstoy offers hundreds of 
them; he knows and /oves (and to 
love enough is to know enough) his 
characters so well that he cannot 
help seeing always, describing al- 
ways, the shattering, beautiful, tragic 
moment of truth 

This essay will form part of the introduction to a 


new edition of War and Peace shortly to be pub- 
lished by Bantam Books, N. Y. (75¢) 


CURRENT BOOKS I'VE LIKED 


@ Tomorrow and Tomorrow and To- 
morrow, by Aldous Huxley. Eighteen 
essays, many as brilliant as any Hux- 
ley has done, marked by extraordi- 
nary erudition, spiritual earnestness, 
and a deep concern for the immedi- 
ate future of our race. (Harper & 
Brothers, N.Y., $4.) 


@ The Viking Book of Folk Ballads 
of the English-Speaking World, ed- 
ited by Albert B. Friedman. First- 
rate collection, intelligently grouped ; 
the 473-page volume includes some 
musical annotations, notes, intro- 
duction, bibliography, discography, 
glossary and title and first-line in- 
dices. Buy a few and avoid that last- 
minute Christmas-gift rush. (Viking 


Press, N.Y., $4.95.) rHE END 
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Chef de Cuisine Maurice Gorode- 
sky ( foreground ) and assistant chefs 
pose proudly beside a symphony of 
culinary chefs-d’oeuvre. Diagram 
(helow) identifies the dishes shown 
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2 
) (6) 
\ ? 
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1. Filet mignon. 2. A platter of fruits of 
the sea. 3. Gateau Genois aux fruits par 
fumés au Cointreau et Meringué. 4 
Poularde au Fow Gras en Chaud-froid 
Vendome, sur socle. 5. Saumon Frais de 
Gaspe en Gelce au Champagne a lia 
fagon du Chef, resting on a reproduction 
of the famous Pont Neuf. 6. Truites 
Fraiches du Colorado, sur socle, en 
Gelée au Chablis. 7. Terrine de Lievre 
Truffée a la Périgourdine. 8. Cancton 
du Long Island roti a l'orange, Sauce 
Grand Marnier. 9. Cote de Bocul 


roti, en Gelée au Porto et sa Garniture 
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f unique French restaurant surprises Ohio's Rhineland with 


the excellence of its chicken smothered in truffles and champagne sauce 


and the haute cuisine of its prize-winning Paris chef 


wemnatis Maisonette 


utstanding chefs, like actors in 
( ) the legitimate theater, are likely 
to view all American territory west 
of Manhattan with misgivings. They 
feel that to leave New York for an 
extended period is to enter a profes- 
sional limbo where they will be for- 
gotten by the People Who Count 
Some chefs make grudging excep- 
tions of Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans and a 
few expensive resorts, but what chet 
worth his salt could be expected to 
make an exception of Ohio’s Rhine- 
land? The fortunate fact is that a few 
do, and this is the story of one of 
them—and of Cincinnati's Mai- 
sonette restaurant. 

When, in 1949, the late Nat Comi- 
sar decided to convert the basement 
half of his popular-price La Nor- 
mandie restaurant into the Maiso- 
nette and bring fine French cuisine to 
Cincinnati, engaging a first-rate chef 
remained a major problem until the 
fall of the following year. And when 
the management, through New 
York's Vatel Club, a kind of hiring 
hall for the best chefs in America, 
finally signed up a remarkable young 
culinary artist, a third-generation 
Parisian named Maurice Gorodesky, 
his reason for coming to southwest- 
ern Ohio may well have astounded 
his colleagues. Maurice had long de- 
sired to spread the gospel of classic 
French cooking, and the prospect of 
establishing it in an area where it 
was little known appealed to his 
missionary spirit 

Maurice is a warm, affable man 
with a pleasantly round face, a six- 
foot body built along lines favored 
by Minnesota football coaches, and 
an accent that is pure Boyer. When 
he removes his white chef's cap, 
jacket and apron and dons mufti, he 
looks like a successful American 
life-insurance salesman 


From youth, apparently, Maurice 
knew exactly what he wanted to do 
At eighteen, when he was working 
at the Paris Ritz, he made his 
first bid for public recognition by 
entering France's annual contest 
for chefs under twenty-one, and the 
jury of gourmets awarded him first 
prize—the silver Cup of the City 
of Paris. In the same competition 
he walked off with two first-prize 
medals from other agencies, The 
following year he won two more (no 
one can win the Cup twice) and soon 
thereafter took the Prix d’'Honneur 
of the Paris Chamber of Commerce 
as the best young chef in France 
His career since then had been 
equally spectacular. At his present 
age of thirty-seven—still an ado- 
lescent among cooks—he is a mem- 
ber, usually the youngest, of every 
important society of chefs, gourmets 
and wine experts in Europe 

But hiring an excellent chef was 
only one of the two paramount diffi- 
culties facing owner Nat Comisar 
The other had to do with the curi 
ously staid customs of Cincinnati 
itself. “If you are a merchant in 
this town and have a perverse desire 
to go bankrupt,” the publisher of 
one of the city’s most successful 
papers said recently, “make a radi- 
cal change in your merchandise over 
night. Nothing could be better cal 
culated to alienate your customers 
lo transform your product and still 
remain solvent, you must plan a 
long series of almost imperceptible 
alterations. Cincinnatians will ac 
cept change, but they like to build 
up a gradual immunity to it.’ 

Comusar, who had operated res 
taurants in Cincinnati for twenty 
years, understood this facet of his 
city. When he was ready to proceed 
with his plans for the Maisonette, 


there was a complete absence of fan- 


by James A. Maxwell 


fare. There was no temporary clos 
ing of the room for major redecora 
tion. Coq au vin and fole eras did 
not immediately replace pot roast 
and bean soup. Prices did not quad 
ruple within twenty-four hours, tn 
stead, innovations were introduced 
gradually—minor modifications in 
décor over weekends, a few exotic 
dishes listed on the menu side by 
side with familiar offerings, a gentle 
but steady increase in the figures on 
the right-hand side of the bill of fare 

Nat Comisar died before the two 
year-long conversion was completed 
but the present owners—his widow 
(now Valle Knight) and their son 
Lee—saw the program through 
“Dad wanted to serve the best food 
possible,” Lee said recently, “even 
though a lot of experienced peopl 
thought Cincinnatians wouldn't pay 
the necessary price, Creating this 
place was a headache for everyon 
concerned but I'm certainly glad 
that Mother and | stayed with 
Dad's plan 

Mrs. Knight, a trim, attractive 
blonde who is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful grandmother west of Mar 
lene Dietrich, has been involved 
with restaurants ever since she grad 
uated from high schoal and married 
Nat Comisar, Lee, a tactful young 
man still in his mid-twenties, al 
knowledps 


and appreciation of good food and 


ready has an impressivi 


the problems of preparing it. The 
mother-and-son partnership sees 

to eye with Maurice on the kind of 
restaurant the Maisonette should be 


giving him free rein in the kitchen 


a pleasant kind of harmony that 
by no means common in the 1 
taurant busine 

Today the Maisonett 
tile the time, eflort and pati 


imply ju 


spent on its transformation [he 4 


French cooking would rank hieh 
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anywhere in the country, the service 
is excellent and without pretentious 
flourishes, and the restaurant itself 
an attractive, intimate and pleas- 
antly quiet place. 

The flight of stairs at 50S Walnut 
Street in Cincinnati leads down to a 
room with deep carpets, gay green- 
and-white walls, flame-colored ceil- 
ing and fireplace and an expertly 
designed lighting arrangement com- 
plete with dimmer system. The 
curved lounges which line the walls, 
together with the center tables, ac- 
commodate about 125 customers— 
a modest number for the size of the 
room. The result is ample space for 
serving, breathing room for the 
diner, and a complete absence of 
the feeling that one’s conversation 
is being shared by a half dozen sur- 
rounding tables. 

Because it is located a half block 
from Fountain Square, the center 
of the city, the Maisonette draws 
crowds of office workers and hotel 
guests at both luncheon and dinner 
If you turn up without a reservation, 
however, waiting for a table is com- 
paratively painless at the small bar 
manned by Bill Richmond, a man 
with fifty years’ experience at his 
craft. Bill had his own bar in New 
Orleans for several years and, for 
customers thirsting after something 
unusual, he brings an authoritative 
touch to the sazarac, absinthe frappé 
and gin fizz. 

The food is in the grand French 
tradition, often with Maurice’s own 
inventive touches. He serves snails, 
for example, with a butter sauce 
fragranced with ten seasonings, one 
of which is garlic—five cloves per 
serving of twelve snails (see recipe on 
page 82). The lobster bisque, an- 
other of his specialties, blends fresh 
cream and 
Maine into a rich 
potage cunningly spiked with brandy. 
And if your memories of Paris are 


fresh with 


lobster 


tomatoes 


meat 


haunted by the flavor of the onion 
soup you used to get at Les Halles at 
four A.M., Maurice puts together a 
hearty, pungent version, enlivened 
by such subtleties as a soupgon of 
Chablis, that will go a long way to- 
ward dispelling your nostalgia 
Thanks to air freight and the skill 
and care of Chef Maurice and his 
staff, the Maisonette menu usually 


offers many sea foods from far 


away, including English Channel 
sole, Gaspé salmon, Florida pom- 
pano, Colorado rainbow trout, and 
lobsters from Maine. The delicate 
English sole en casserole Romanoff, 
which consists of sole laid on Chablis 
flanked with hollandaise, 
topped with caviar and braised into 


a black-and-white poem, has prob- 


sauce, 


ably converted more Cincinnatians 
to internationalism than has the lo- 
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cal World Affairs Council. Maurice’s 
Florida red snapper, however, cooked 
with fresh tomatoes and a dry white 
wine and topped with a magnificent 
hollandaise sauce, and his Colorado 
trout sautéed in butter with mush- 
rooms, garlic and parsley prove in 
highly palatable fashion that French 
gout can infuse and enhance our do- 
mestic delicacies too. 

Meats and fowl, too, receive imag- 
inative treatment at the Maisonette. 
One version of chicken with a strong 
local following calls for sautéing it 
in butter and then placing it in a 
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casserole and bathing it in a won- 
derful champagne sauce with truf- 
fles. Veal, served either with a Bor- 
delaise sauce of shallots, mushrooms 
Nor- 
mande, with mushrooms and fresh 
cream, also has its enthusiasts. For 
those who prefer simpler fare, the 
roast beef and steaks are excellent, 
And, Maurice being a top wine ex- 
pert, it follows that the Maisonette’s 
cellar is one of the finest west of 


New York. 


and Bordeaux wine or a la 


Given ample time for adjustment, 
Cincinnatians have built up a high 
degree of enthusiasm for all this. 
The Maisonette has become a Mid- 
western version of New York’s “21,” 
a place to see Junior Leaguers and 
television performers, newspaper 
columnists and visiting actors, ad- 
vertising executives and business- 
men with elastic expense accounts, 
all happily involved with, say, bouil- 
labaisse a la Marseillaise or dis- 
cussing knowledgeably whether to 
order a Burgundy or a Bordeaux 
with the Chateaubriand. 

An unusual number of visitors 
from the East come to the Maiso- 
nette whenever they are in Cincinnati. 
Native son Jerry Berns, for example, 
one of the owners of New York's 
“21” and former drama critic of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, and Doris Duke 
are regular customers when they are 








in the vicinity. Stage, movie and 
television performers likewise seem 
to feel at home in the Maisonette, 
and Cincinnatians have grown ac- 
customed to sitting a table away 
from national celebrities. Paul Doug- 
las, Janet Blair, Rosalind Russell, 
Lily Pons, Ralph Bellamy, Julius La 
Rosa, Eddie Bracken, Liberace, Joel 
McCrea—all these, and more, have 
dined here, some of them a good 
many times. 


The Maisonette has also given 
Cincinnatians a closer look at some 
of their fellow citizens. “Besides 


wrecking my diet,” a socially promi- 
nent Cincinnati woman said re- 
cently as she was finishing luncheon, 
“the Maisonette has broadened my 
social life. While you’re waiting for 
a table, you start talking with the 
woman next to you, and she turns 
out to be, say, your favorite local 
columnist or TV singer. This hap- 
pens a couple of times and then you 
have lunch together and invite her 
and her husband to your home. A 
number of friends of mine have had 
the same experience.” 

Anyone interested in a cross sec- 
tion of Cincinnati's upper and upper- 
middle classes would find luncheon 
at the Maisonette rewarding. One 
lunchtime a few weeks ago, one 
observer with littie on his mind sat 
at the bar and jotted down the 
names of some of the customers, 
The list included Lloyd Taft, son of 
the late senator, and Hulbert Taft, 
Jr.; television performers Dotty 
Mack and Paul Dixon, Fred Lazarus, 
Jr., president of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., and Richard R 
Deupree, chairman of the board of 
Procter and Gamble, and a dozen or 
so of Cincinnati’s best-known busi- 
nessmen, lawyers and journalists 

A number of Cincinnatians, how- 
ever, are still puzzled about the suc- 
cess of the Maisonette in their con- 
servalive community. 

o tf 


cently, “like coming across a Picasso 


one citizen remarked re- 


mural in City Hall.”’ 

One link with La Normandie re- 
mains, however. The waitresses who 
formerly served double-deckers and 
malts have been retained, but their 
professional education has been con- 
siderably broadened. Under the di- 
rection of Stanley Demos, the maitre 
d’hétel, and his staff of four cap- 
tains, the girls were trained inten- 
sively in the refinements of the art 
of serving, and most of them can 
now spoon out moules a la mariniére 
Chablis for the fish 
course with all the polish of a gouty 


or suggest a 


old retainer at Maxim's 
“*Many people who come here for 
the first time,”’ says Stanley, “don't 


like the idea of girls serving in a 


One meal is usu- 


French restaurant 





ally all it takes to convince the 
doubters. The girls know their work 
and they do it well.” 

Stanley, a medium-sized, dark- 
haired, friendly young man with a 
phenomenal memory for customers’ 
names and their food and wine 
preferences, carries out his duties 
as maitre d’ with no trace of the 
unctuousness all too common in 
men of his calling. Born into a wine- 
making family in Greece, he has 
studied wines since childhood and 
knows them thoroughly. His recom- 
mendations are reliable. The cus- 
tomer also is well advised to request 
Stanley to concoct a wonderfully 
crisp salad of Belgium endive, Ken- 
tucky bib lettuce, romaine, chicory 
and Boston lettuce, deftly served 
with a fine oil-and-vinegar dressing. 

If meals have improved in many 
Cincinnati homes, at least part credit 
is due to the weekly cooking lessons 
Stanley gave on 
They 


IV for nearly a 


year were as far removed 
from those usually seen as his crepes 
suzette are from canned peaches. He 
has also delivered lectures at the 
University of Cincinnati on secrets 
of the kitchen. 

The waitresses were not the only 
Maisonette 


tutoring. When Maurice took com- 


employees to receive 
mand of the kitchen, he was im- 
pressed with three alert young Negro 
Albert Wilburn, a cook, 
Leon Haugabook, a dishwasher, and 
Harley Mayo, who provided “‘at- 


employees 


mosphere” by standing around in a 


Oriental costume with a 
turban and a large plume. Maurice, 


deeply interested in the idea of de- 


vaguely 


veloping skilled American chefs, in- 
vited the trio to learn about French 
cooking. They accepted and Maurice 
put them through the same kind of 
training he had received at the Paris 
Ritz. * 


would pit 


Today,’ he says proudly, “‘l 


their hollandaise and 
Bearnaise sauces against any in the 
country.”’ Maurice’s staff is rounded 
out by two assistant chefs, René 
Valdenaire and Edmond Gass, both 


Frenchmen 


Maurice looks upon his years at 
the Ritz as the most important in 
his own education. It was there, he 
feels, that he first reached profes- 
sional maturity by proving he could 
produce under extreme pressure 
The occasion was a dinner given by 
the philanthropic Société du Phare 
de France. Five hundred persons 
were to be served an elaborate dinner 
topped by soufflé for dessert, and the 
head pastry chef was off for the day 
and had left Paris. Sometime in the 
afternoon, his assistant also disap- 
peared. Chief chef Georges Gimon 
became Whom could he 


trust with this delicate, all-important 


frantic 
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Ahn Wha-sil was found by a 
Korean railroad, her mother and 
. her stomach 
How 
many days and nights she had 
look out for 


father missing 


swollen with hunger. 


tried to herself, 
how long it had been since she 
had eaten and what, Dr. Oh, 
atter 


examining her a_ week 


orphanage admittance, never 


found out. He didn't even know 
if good care could save her, if it 


was not already too late. 


Last month a television pho 
tographer, taking movies of Dr. 
Oh's CCF Orphanage, was in 


trigued by Ahn. He writes, 
“Our only way of talking was 
to smile at each other, We 


became close friends. She hung 


on my coat sleeve throughout 
my filming and was such a pert, 
Her warmth easily 


bleak Korean 


was difhcult to be 


happy imp 
penetrated the 


winter, It 


lieve that the poor, sickly, ema 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [] 


(] girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for 
the full year first month 
Please send me the child's name, 
story, address and picture, I 
understand that I can correspond 
with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the 
adoption 

I cannot “adopt” a child but 
want to help by giving $ 





WAS NOT 


BROKEN- 
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For information write: Dr 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 





had 
examined was this happy, lovable 
child, 
by a 
luc ky 


few among hundreds to be picked 


ciated little thing Dr. Oh 


And to think it was only 


slim chance that she was 


enough to be one of the 


up that day.” 


‘There are still 35,000 homeless 
refugee children in South Korea 
friendle and 


Korea is no 


page ind it 


neglected, 
wretched children 
longer on the front 


is so hard to get help for them 


No gift is too small to show a 
child a bit of mercy, Or you can 
“adopt” a pitiful, homeless child 


and have him placed in a Chri 
tian Children’s Fund orphanage 
chool and given a decent chance 
in life. ‘The cost, $10.00 a month, 
is the same in all of the following 
28 different countries Austria 


Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland 


bh ormosa, France, Cyreece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indox hina, Indo 
nesia, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea 


Lapland, Lebanon, M CHO, Ma 


lava, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan 
Philippine Puerto Rico, Syria 
United States and Western 


Cjermany 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF i 
the largest Protestant orphanage 


organization in the world 


J. Calvitt Clarke 


(] Please send me further information 
NAMI 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONI 


STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome, Gilts 


are deductible from income tax 
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on the beach at Waikiki 


one of the world’s 
truly great hotels... 
where a luxury vacation 
costs surprisingly little 


EUROPEAN PLAN From $14 daily for two 


(American Plan add $9 per day per person) 


LOWIN KA. HASTING Vice President 


wa Cc fF CHEECK, Manager, Royal Hawelia 


8 Hours Island 


Sightseeing on the 


Sunny Bermuda 
Route to Europe 


FROM NEW YORK 
AND EASTERN “CITIES TO 


LISBON-MADRID 


PARIS « FRANKFURT 


Now regular First Class and 
lourmt through tares to bu 
ron rid Hermuda! Pan 
Americans morning plane 

hours for siahtsecing 
and dinner then over 
night to Europe by 
AVIANCA Super Constel 


OR STOPOVER POR 
SHORT APRMUDA 
VACATION 


AVIANCA 


Oldest Airline 


in the Americas 
1 


PAN AMERICA 


leont 


task of creating the climax of the 
meal? He glanced about him and de- 
cided on Maurice, then a boy of 
high-school age. 

Although Maurice was looked 
upon as a cook of great promise, he 
was still fairly low in the hierarchy 
of the kitchen and not accustomed 
to such heavy responsibility. ““The 
afternoon was like a nightmare,” he 
says, and his voice still becomes 
strained when he relates the story. “‘] 
worked as | had never worked be- 
fore, checking, always checking 
every move I made. ‘Are you sure? 
I kept asking myself. ‘Are you sure?’ 
If the tiniest thing goes wrong, the 
soufflé does not rise and there is 
nothing 

“When the moment came and 
Monsieur Gimon told me to put the 
soufflés into the oven, breathing be- 
came almost impossible. A souffl 
cooks in twelve to thirteen minutes. 
That night, hours seemed to go by 
A hundred times I wanted to peep 
into the oven, but I did not dare 
Even a slight draft, a tiny change of 
temperature can mean disaster 
Finally, the proper time arrived. My 
hand was shaking as | opened the 
oven door, | looked in. | wanted to 
cry out. Perfect! Every one of the 
five hundred soufflés was perfect.” 

Maurice has been fascinated by 
cooking for as long as he can re 
member. “Always when I was a little 
boy,”” he says, “I was watching my 
mother in the kitchen, asking ques- 
tions, learning.” Technology, he 
feels, is the reason few Americans 
are interested in becoming serious 
cooks. “How,” he asks, “can a boy 
learn about the excitement of cook- 
ing when all he ever sees his mother 
do is open a can? Like a ballet 
dancer, a chef must learn many 
things while he is very young.” 

Maurice began his early domestic 
education in the Montmartre sec- 
tion of Paris, where he was born in 
1919. When he was twelve, he an 
nounced that he was leaving school 
to become an apprentice cook. For 
the next four years he learned the 
fundamentals of the art of cooking 
in some of the best provincial 
restaurants in France. During his 
off-duty hours, he continued his 
formal education and, in addition, 
read everything he could find on the 
subject of wines and viniculture 
Then he took jobs in small Paris 
restaurants, and later at London's 
Ritz and Waldorf. 

In England he wasted little time 
on sleep, At five each morning he 
would be at the Covent Garden 
markets to watch the buyers from the 
city’s best restaurants and observe 
the qualities they sought in fruits, 
vegetables, fish and meats. He 
worked from nine to three, then 
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took a two-hour break which he de- 
voted to the study of English. At five 
he returned to work and continued 
until 10:30. If, as frequently hap- 
pened, a midnight party was sched- 
uled, he remained on duty for that too. 

Maurice was eighteen when he 
came to the Paris Ritz as an assistant 
began 
prizes for his cooking. His career 
marked time during World War II, 


when he spent five years in an 


sauce cook and winning 


Austrian prisoner-of-war camp. But 
afterward he rose fast to become 
chief chef in a number of outstand- 
ing restaurants, among them the 
Hotel Moderne in Lille, which dur- 
ing his tenure was voted the best 
restaurantin Northern France. Then 
the New World called, and Maurice 
crossed the ocean to top culinary 
Mont Tremblant 
and, since September, 1950, Cin- 
cinnati’s Maisonette. 


posts at Nassau, 


Maurice and his wife Nanette are 


now American citizens, yet he takes 
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Les Escargots Bourguignonne a ma tacon 


/2 snails and 12 large shells 
/ cup soft, fresh butter 


6 ths. fresh, finely chopped pars 
ley 


/ ths. fresh, finely chopped chervil 


tiny pinch tarragon 


cloves garlic, finely chopped and 


pounded 


Melt butter and add all seasonings. Stir thoroughly with wooden 
spoon, When the delicate aroma of the blend becomes noticeable, 
check one last time for flavor and add a drop or two of walnut oil 
for smoothness, Stuff snails into shells and fill to the brim with sauce 


Arrange on snail plate or escargotiére and warm in a 325° oven 8 


to 10 minutes 


Le Cog au Vin au Vieux Bourgogne 
des Chevaliers, en Casserole 


> chickens about 2 lbs. each, cut 
in pieces 
salt pork cut in large 
julienne 
’ fresh mushroom caps 
isp. finely chopped shallots 
hay leaf 
pinch pounded garli 
pinch thy 


iA tiny new potatoes 


Heat beef fat in a copper sauteuse or Dutch oven. Season chicken, 
dip in flour and saute, turning carefully until golden brown. Remove 
from pan. In same fat, sauté onions, mushrooms and salt pork. When 


onions are light brown, return chicken to pan, add shallots and 


garlic, and simmer for 5 minutes 


after a few seconds add wine, veal gravy and clear broth. When the 
first bubbles appear, add bay leaf, thyme, salt, pepper, parsley sprig 
Boil slowly about 20 minutes, then add potatoes (already 
in salted water). Simmer slowly for 10 more minutes. Check seasoning 
Skim off fat, if necessary. Turn into casserole. Top with croutons 


cut in shape of heart and sautéed in butter. Sprinkle with chopped 


parsley. Serve hot 


Then add cognac, set it aflame, and 


all possible precautions against los- 
ing the French spirit, which he feels 
is a necessary part of his professional 
equipment. Both have mastered Eng- 
lish but, at home, speak French ex- 
clusively unless they have company 
On Sunday, when the Maisonette is 
closed and Nanette can cook for her 
husband, the meals are in the style 
of their homeland. In their attrac- 
tive suburban apartment, the only 
pictures on the walls are gay scenes 
of Paris. In Maurice’s study, where 
he regularly writes articles for La 
Revue Culinaire, these pictures are 
supplemented by his professional 
awards and membership certificates 
in such organizations as L’Académie 
Culinaire de France, La Compagnie 
des Courtiers Gourmets “Piqueurs 
de Vins” de Paris, the Anglo-French 
Culinary Council and La Confrerie 
du Tastevin. But to make certain that 
his spiritual muscles keep their tone, 
Maurice returns to France every 


Continued on Page 84 





v MAURICE 


I‘ 4 shallots finely chopped 
l‘o tsp. salt and freshly 


pepper mixed in proportion of 
’ 


ground 


tol respectivel) 
pony very good Burgundy liqueur 
(if cownac is substituted, reduce 
amount by half) 
/ tsp. red Burgundy wine 


» tsp. fresh lemon juice 


12 tiny whole onions 

isp. finely chopped parsle 

small sprig pat sie) 

hottle good Pommard or Gevre\ 
Chambertin wine 

pony very good cognaeé 

pints thick veal grav) 

pint clear veal or chicken broth 
} oz. beef fat 

salt pepper 


*4 boiled 
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3. NEEDS ONLY FOUR QUARTS 
OF OIL! Most other V8 require five 


quarts or more! Be 


we of Chevy s super 
efficient, low-friction V8 design, you save 


on every oil change 





1. IT’S REWRITING THE RECORD BOOKS! This 2. BIG WINNER IN COMPETITION! tn NASCAR 


is the V8 that broke the Pikes Peak stock car record. It’s the Short Track stock car competition, Che 1 V8 tarted 
V8 that won both the acceleration and flying mile contests this season by winning six of the first six events they entered 
for its class at Daytona Beach—and set a new 24-hour com- against cars of all power and price range ' That proat of 
petition track record at Darlington, S. C, performance that meat ifer, happier highway d 


You get the winning V8 in Chevrolet ! 


HERE ARE SIX IMPORTANT 
REASONS WHY IT’S THE 
MOST MODERN V8 OF 
THEM ALL! 


THE HOT ONE'S EVEN HOTTER! 


You don’t get these six advant ives 
in any other V8 built today, And 
there's something else you miss 
out on in the others. It's the pure 
pleasure of bossing around a car 
with Chevy's rapid-fire reflexes 


plus the solid feeling of stability America’s 


largest selling ¢ 


you have at the wheel. Chevrolet 


2 millon more 





is famous for its roadability and owners than 


any other make! 
sureness of control. Want a sam 


4. REQUIRES LESS COOLANT! 


Here's another measure of eflicient engine ple? Just see your Chevrolet de iler, 


o ; , s . 
design. Chev V8's are cooler running, aa Chevrolet Division of Gener il 
» they don't need as much water or 


pa een Motors, Detroit 2. Michigan. 





5. HIGHEST HORSEPOWER PER POUND! A Chevrolet 6, SHORTEST STROKE IN ITS FIELD... ULTRA HIGH COMPRESSION! %\, 


V8 pours out more power pet pound of engine weight than any stroke is actually emaller than the bore! The result ia le piston travel and | { 


\ 


other V8 going! That not only means livelier perlormanes —it's a good for Chevy's red-hot V8 performance is ultra high compression as high awe 9.25 to I! Nobod 


indication ol its eft wency and prec Ision, 





“horses” either. Hor epower range clear up to 225 in this record-breaki new () 
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The kiwi bird’s home is: 


Borneo New Zealand fustralia 


Ihe odd little kiwis 


may weigh 4 as much as the birds 


whose eggs 


themselves, are found only in New 
Zealand. Not so restricted are First 
National Bank of Chicago Travel 
ers © heck Ihey're known and ac 
cepted in New Zealand, Nome and 


everywhere in the world 


The Badger State is: 


Wyoming Washington Wisconsin 


An ideal summer vacationland is 
Wisconsin, nicknamed the Badger 
State. Planning a visit there—or 
inywhere in the U. S.? Make The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks part of your plans 
Only you can cash them, Prompt 


refund if lost or stolen 


Earth's largest peninsula 
is the: 
Avrean 


ltalian frabian 


Many businessmen visit the oil-rich 
Arabian Peninsula, world’s largest 
with some 1,000,000 sq, mi Make 
your business trip more carelree 
with First National Bank of Chi 
cago Travelers Checks. Denomina 
tions ($10. $20. $50, $100) are dif 
ferent colors lo prevent errors Ask 


for them at your bank 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 
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Continued from pet 42 

three years with Nanette for a six- 
week tour of the country’s finest 
restaurants 

The passage of years has dimin- 
ished neither his complete absorp- 
tion in food nor his capacity for 
hard, hot work. 

Maurice drives in the kitchen 
of the Maisonette at 7:30 every 
morning, Monday through Satur- 
day, and immediately begins prepar- 
ing the sauces, soups and roasts for 
the day. He starts the dozen or so 
dishes, and his two helpers—the 
chefs de partie do not arrive until 
later—anticipate his needs with the 
efficiency of well-trained nurses in an 
operating room 

Ingredients are added to the sim- 
mering pots, seasonings are care- 
fully measured and added to the 
caldrons, each mixture is periodi- 
cally stirred with a wooden paddle 
Frequently, Maurice leans over a 
pot and inhales deeply, after which 
he either nods with satisfaction or 
reaches for additional herbs. From 


time to time, he pulls the well-salted 


THE LARGEMOUTH 
BASS 


Continued from Page 25 


knew the fish would finally fetch up 
in his favorite river. They did, and 
there have been bass in the Potomac 
ever since 

We stock bass now, and although 
rearing this fish is more difficult than 
raising hatchery trout, the fish is 
nearly everywhere 

The largemouth has not the tastes 
of his smaller cousins. He loves 
weeds and backwaters. He prefers 
muddy bottoms in quiet creeks, lan- 
guorous lakes and sluggish rivers 
One hears the smack of his tail in 
the brackish bayou and silent swamp. 
There he is king. Below the Mason- 
Dixon Line he grows to. enor- 
mous size. The record largemouth 
taken in Florida approached twenty- 
three pounds. Largemouth can tol- 
erate incredible temperatures. He 
will gormandize actively in waters 
upwards of 90°. He doesn’t care a 
bubble how much oxygen is in his 
element. If he can laze under nod- 
ding lily pads he is as content as a 
farmer loafing in a grocery store 
with his feet on the cracker barrel 

Although the South is big large- 
mouth land, he is found in the wa- 
ters of the North, where the ther- 
mometer swallows itself. Like a 
happy tourist, he is fancy-free, cos- 
mopolitan; like a happy warrior, he 
will fight anybody anywhere, M/- 
cropterus seems to be content if he 


roast from the oven, gently inserts a 
fork into the fat to avoid puncturing 
the meat, and turns the other side 
toward the heat. He bastes the roast 
with its juices and pushes the pan 
back into the oven. 

Burgundy, Chablis, champagne 
and cognac—he uses only French 
wines and brandies in cooking—are 
poured into various sauces, and 
gradually a magnificent mixture of 
odors permeates the kitchen. 

The comparatively small kitchen 
becomes somewhat crowded when 
the rest of the staff arrives. The 
atmosphere, however, is relaxed and 
pleasant, for the bilingual, biracial 
group works well together and there 
is a feeling of friendliness and fel- 
lowship in the room. 

About two-thirty in the afternoon, 
when the luncheon business is about 
ended, Maurice prepares future 
menus, examines the trout from 
Colorado, the veal and lamb racks 
from New York, the sole from Eng- 
land, the sea food from the Atlantic 
Coast and other supplies which have 
been delivered during the morning. 


can have his house carpeted wall-to- 
wall with deep-piled mud. That is 
his most important requirement 
There are reasons for his wants 
First: from the black mire springs 
vegetation which supports small ma- 
rine life, aquatic and terrestrial in- 
sects. These are the foodstuffs of 
small fishes, including largemouthed 
children. There in the mud resides 
the backward crawfish which, like 
Dr. Traprock’s Eatu-liva bird, wends 
its Way astern, notearing to discover 
its destiny, more interested in where 
it has been. The crawfish burrows 
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Every Wednesday he uses this time 
to select beef. By five-thirty, he is su- 
pervising the preparations for din- 
ner, and these duties plus conversa- 
tions with customers who either visit 
him in the kitchen or invite him to 
their tables usually keep him busy 
until after ten. Maurice is always de- 
lighted to talk about food. The num- 
ber of people who want to discuss 
the subject with him is, he feels, one 
measure of the success of his mis- 
sionary efforts. 

He is likely to look vaguely puz- 
zled when asked about the long 
hours he assigns himself. “This is 
what I do,” he explains. ““Would you 
ask a painter the same question?” 

But he smiles happily when some- 
one asks him how on earth he had 
expected the Maisonette to thrive in 
Cincinnati, of all places, where in- 
novations usually draw a raised eye- 
brow and any drum beating to ad- 
vertise them may make their rejec- 
tion more likely. ““Good food,” re- 
plies Maurice, “like saucy scandal, 
does not long remain a secret.” 


THE END 


into the ooze and ultimately be- 
comes largemouth’s luscious fish 
course. The green and white and 
black calico frog, bass entree, creeps 
from the sludge to the arrowweed, 
unsuspecting that when its gelati- 
nous tongue snaps out for the moth, 
its whole body convulses and sends 
semaphores to the waiting bass. The 
dragonfly and her relations seek the 
rushes and the reed-ruffed marshes, 
there to preen and leave their larvae 
So, indirectly, mud spawns the food 
which makes largemouth lusty 

Second: if winter become cold, 
Micropterus settles himself in silt 
and hibernates, to awaken when 
spring signals time for its warmish 
way northward. Then comes the old 
desire to mate 

The largemouth spawns after wa- 
ter temperatures rise above 60°. Thus 
the time of love varies. In Florida it 
occurs in March; in Kentucky, May; 
in the Adirondacks, June 

The male chooses his future home 
with care. It is a spot where the bot- 
tom is soft-—often sandy—and where 
the water is only two to four feet 
deep, so it can be warmed by the 
sun. Using his tail as a shovel and a 
pusher, he fans a depression at least 
twice his length and proportionate 
in width. He accomplishes this in 
a day or so without injuring him- 
self as does the feverish trout. His 
completed nest is immaculate; no 
sharp root or stone mars ifs soft 
bedding 

There will be many males work- 
ing simultaneously; a good bottom 








may be dotted with nests, some not 
more than four feet apart. They pay 
no attention to each other, and un- 
less one is molested, he keeps at his 
him. After 
pavilion, he 
hovers over it, turning now and then 


chore until it satisfies 


hav ing prepared this 


to fan away an imaginary mote. 

Now he waits. Unlike many other 
suitors, including man, he does not go 
out and chase his woman. He seems to 
know she will come to him. And she 
always does 

When she arrives he greets her with 
the strutting of out-splayed fins and a 
glint in his eye. Should she approve of 
this display, she enters the nest. After 
an undulating dance-courtship which 
follows no particular pattern, but in- 
cludes graceful forward and backward 
curtsying, both candidates begin to 
circle slowly within the future nursery 

After a time, both fishes cease their 
motions and recline their bodies from 
each other. Simultaneously, they per- 
Then the 
master of the house edges the female 


form the spawning ritual 
out, does a little dusting and waits for 
another ladylove; there may be as 


he 
age mother bass lays about 6000 eggs, 


many as four marriages aver- 

and a single nest often harbors more 

than 12,000 
When the 


the male elec 


pawnings are over 


to hold the fort. He 


Whv so many people enjoy the 
light, dry Rum of Puerto Rico 


| he rumes of Dave rie Rico are becoming in reasingly popular 


these day« 
Maraca Rum 


M araca is the light. dry rum of Puerto Rico, which means 
it is distilled at high proof for supreme lightness of body— 


then patiently de eloped for smooth, mellow flavor 


mal particularly favored in smart circles is 


hovers over his hoard, fanning away 
dirt and intruders. 


Often predator fishes attack this tasty 


chasing away 


caviar. They rush him, and while he 
puts a few to flight, others dart to at- 
tack his rear to gorge themselves and 
fly. In spite of his vigilance, his pre- 
cious cache slowly diminishes. The 
heel of the wading trout fisherman 
squashes the home and eggs of many 
a largemouth, It is not an uncommon 
experience for a wading angler to be 
attacked by some irate male bass whose 
nest is endangered 

The caprices of weather are respon- 
sible for tremendous mortality in the 
natural 


hatcheries of bass. If water 


temperatures fall below 50°, eggs die 
When this happens, the guardian par- 
ent realizes his loss quickly and starts 
to rear another brood 

If the water becomes roily because 
of sudden freshets, mud can settle on 
the eggs in spite of all the fanning of 
the male tail. Mud deprives the thin- 
skinned eggs of the little oxygen they 
require. Carps, the water pigs, root for 
vegetation and send up clouds of mire 
bass clutch, Al- 
though the baby carp is excellent fod- 
der for the largemouth, and although 
the grown carp is said not to eat the 


which settles on a 


eggs of bass, the mud slinging of this 
fish is as lethal as if the carp lived ex- 
clusively on bass eggs. 


M araca 


rocks. with twiat of lemon peel if desired 
with your favorite mixer 
Kum makes 


good reason that it m very dry and clear 


The eggs which survive these and 
other perils hatch quickly at the dis 
cretion of the temperature. In waters 
of 72° incubation takes place in only 
two days. If the mercury drops, eggs 
ripen slower. Once the tiny fish are 
born, they live by absorbing their at- 
tached egg-yolk sacs while the old 
male stands by 

Then, as the days pass, the little fish 
In a short time, if 


temperature be kind, the bass infants 


become more active 


They have 


consumed their yolk sacs, the manna 


are nearly an inch long 
of inheritance. Now it is gone and 
they are Cassius-like—lean and hun- 
gry, and they start foraging for them- 
selves. They begin to swim in darts 
and wriggles, in search of tiny crus 
taceans, plankton and other edibles 

Swimming can be a sad mistake 
Once they take off, father undergoes a 
complete change of attitude. They be- 
come tempting goodies, Unless they 
sidle off unobserved, their father de- 
vours them. For the largemouth is a 
glutton. Anything that moves attracts 
him. That is one reason why fishermen 
love him. He will strike at artificial 
lures of rooster feathers, brass, glass 
or painted wood; he goes for gold 
teeth, soap, gumdrops, grapes, sponge- 
rubber, earrings and toy alligators; he 
plugs and 


frogs, whirligigs 


attacks minnows, mice, 


anything and every- 


In fact, Maraca Kum is so exceptionally smooth and dry 


that it is thoroughly delightful served straight—on the 


interesting recipes on the back label on every botth 


be well re warded 


HOLIDAY 


make the slight extra effort of saying 





thing seems to start his piscator 
salivation 
wobblers en 


The spoons and 


neered by experts, are numbered tn the 


thousands. Some float, some sink 
some wiggle, some waggle, some gyre 
some dive. Largemouth lunges, amuck 
at them all. It has become impossiblk 
ever to acquire a full complement of 


lures. There ts no such thing as a Com 


pleat Angler for bass. One fisherman 
took a largemouth on a hook concealed 
in a stuffed canary. Trolling for th 

unpredictable fish is logical, but when 
one hears of a bass fanatic who ties a 
trolling outfit to the tail of his span 
and commands the dog to swim acros 
vorade 


a bass-infested pond, on 


what new scheme to outwit Mic) 
ferus will crop up next 

The fish is challenging; his captur 
is 4 Stimulation to the skillful, imag 
even the Machiavellian 


the bass himself becomes a 


native, and 


mind, So 


lure. He arouses otherwise normal and 
sleepy folk—men, women and chil 
dren from their beds. He sings a siren 
song in the night, calling angler 
through tangled wildwood to quag 
mires—in rain, in gale, in the breath 
less heat of swamp, or in cold that 
makes a winter duck blind seem snug 
and warm 
“Come and do me batile,”’ he call 

“LT fight you tll | die ik END 
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Rhododendrons brighten the view high in 

the uplands of Eastern Tennessee. To the west 
rise other richly wooded crests of 

Cherokee National Forest, part of the nation’s 
181 ,000,000-acre treasury of timberlands 


Your 


National forests 


They are ideal for hunting. fishing 
or vacationing, but they must 
he guarded continually, Too many people 


wr /, thei rich malural resource 


by Bernard DeVoto 


Angeles National Forest is in the bach 
dooryard of Los Angeles; newspaper reader 
outside the region, in the last week of December 
1953, may have been surprised to learn that ther 
is a national forest, indeed any kind of forest, so 
near the oil wells, the movie stars, and the real 
estate dealers. They might have been even mor 
surprised to learn that there are six ski resorts in 
the forest, but it wasn't skiing that made th 
newspaper headlines 

Southern California was experiencing a drought 
and a kind of gale known locally as a “Santa Ana 
wind.”’ Toward the middle of the afternoon of 
December twenty-seventh, someone tossed a cig 
arette butt into some underbrush in the Angel 
Forest and the gale got to work on it. Next morn 
ing the headlines said that three suburban town 
and the world-famous Mount Wilson Observa 
iory might be lost in the forest fire, which was out 
of control. In the end they were saved, thougl 
one resort was burned and two thousand peopl 
had to be evacuated from the path of the fire. I 
took 1500 fire fighters to bring the fire under con 
trol. They had it stopped by the evening of Janu 


iry 3, 1954. Something over 14.000 acre had 
heen burned 
The sequel came two weeks later, On Januar 


cventeenth the drought was broken by a torren 


a7 





Fire-fighting techniques include (above, 
top) the versatile helicopter, here deliver 
ing men and supplies to the site of a raging 
blaze in Los Padres National Forest, Cali 
fornia; the Forest Service fire warden in 
his lookout tower (middie), using a special 
instrument to pinpoint a “smoke and 
the famous smoke jumpers (hoffom), shown 
swooping on a fire in Lolo National Forest 


Montana, before it has a chance to spread 


tial rainstorm, soon followed by two others. Be- 
cause the fire had denuded the watersheds, the 
communities now experienced disastrous floods 
which gullied hillsides, washed out highways and 
bridges, deposited thousands of tons of silt in 
town reservoirs, and filled streets, gardens and 
the first floors of many houses with gravel, boul- 
ders and debris 

But bad as it was, it would have been catas- 
trophically worse had there been no Angeles 
National Forest and no fire-fighting organiza- 
tions and techniques perfected by the U.S. Forest 
Service. Such towns as Monrovia and Sierra 
Madre would almost certainly have been obliter- 
ated. So would Mount Wilson Observatory; the 
fire was stopped just a thousand feet short of it 

The Forest Service was established in 1905; it 
marked a memorable turning point in our history 
and the beginning of a national policy which has 
achieved almost unbelievable success. Back in 
1891, acting at the direction of Congress, Pres. 
Benjamin Harrison had set aside certain forested 
portions of the Public Domain, called Forest 
Reserves, to be held in the public ownership 
But 1905 is the date that counts, when Pres 
Theodore Roosevelt put into effect the plans 
worked out by Gifford Pinchot, our greatest con- 
servationist. The Forest Reserves ceased to be 
closed, static reservations; they became National 
Forests and were opened to public and private 
use. They were transferred from the Department 
of the Interior to the Department of Agriculture, 
where they belonged. And the Bureau of Forestry, 
under Pinchot, became the Forest Service 

In 1905, the national forests were a long way 
from anywhere, including Los Angeles. Few peo- 
ple ever saw one except miners, cowboys, sheep- 
herders and certain men of firm purpose whom 
I'll get round to presently. All of them were out 
West then, and to get to most of them for a hunt- 
ing trip required quite an effort even for a West- 
erner. The wealthy young man from the East who 
wanted to shoot a bighorn had to organize some- 
thing like a safari, with guides and a pack string 

Times change. Vast areas of some national 
forests are still remote wilderness, to be reached 
only by pack string. But if you had, for example, 
spent the night of September 24, 1954, in the little 
town of Sonora, California, where the supervisor 
of the Stanislaus National Forest has his head- 
quarters, you might not have slept very well. All 
night long, automobiles went through Sonora 
practically bumper to bumper—hunters bound 
for the forest. Deer season opened at sunup the 
next day and before sunset 14,000 hunters had 
registered at the forest checking station. Both 
Rooseveit and Pinchot were mighty hunters, but 


in 1905 they could not possibly have foreseen that 
there would ever be 14,000 hunters in one day in 
a single national forest. 

The Stanislaus Forest, high on the western 
slope of the Sierra, contains over a million acres 
and includes one of those remote wilderness 
areas, You may never have been there but it is a 
lead-pipe cinch that you have seen parts of it. 
Some of the scenes in High Noon were filmed 
there and it served as Sherwood Forest in Robin 
Hood. A \ot of other movies have been made 
there, and the same is true of many other national! 
forests. Parts of several score have been made in 
the Angeles Forest, among them Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo and | Love Lucy. If those are surpris- 
ing titles, how about shots of the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Forest (in Idaho) in Madame Curie ? 

Every horse-opera fan has seen location shots 
made in national forests in every part of the West. 
The Toiyabe Forest, on the eastern slope of the 
Sierra, is a favorite setting for Westerns and so is 
the Dixie Forest in Utah. Both have useful and 
spectacular combinations of mountains, desert 
stretches, and rivers for the emigrant wagons to 
ford precariously. But the horse-opera director's 
paradise, especially when he uses Technicolor and 
the wide screen, would appear to be the Coconino 
National Forest in Arizona. Portions of it, nota- 
bly the lower end of Oak Creek Canyon, have 
seen sO many burning stagecoaches, galloping 
redskins, pursuing cavalry, thirst-maddened pros- 
pectors, cornered badmen, and thundering herds 
of whitefaces which are supposed to be longhorns, 
that connoisseurs of the genre know they are back 
at the home ranch as soon as the scene opens. 

There are now 149 national forests in thirty- 
nine states. (Two more in Alaska and one in 
Puerto Rico.) To most people their greatest im- 
portance relates to hunting, fishing, camping, 
skiing and other outdoor sports. For they are by 
far the largest and the best recreational areas in 
the United States. And they are owned by the 
public that uses them in such amazing numbers. 

In 1955, close to forty-six million co-owners of 
the national forests used them for recreation 
(there is no way of determining how many re- 
peaters are included in that total) and roughly 
one hundred and twenty million others took oc- 
casion to drive along forest roads to look at the 
scenery. The forests most easily accessible from 
big cities—Denver, Los Angeles, Portland, Salt 
Lake City—each attracted more than one and a 
half million visitors last year, not counting mo- 
torists passing through. But the Black Hills 
National Forest, which is several hundred miles 
from a metropolis, also had one and a half mil- 


lion visitors Continued on Page 90 
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YOUR NATIONAL FORESTS 
T hese are the forest lands owned by the people of “the United 
States-more than 180, 000,000 acres of imme nsely valuable natural 
TCSOUTCES and of human playgrounds that are bey ond price. 
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n Kange adjoining 
ming. The hour is 
i masterpiece 


rican peop. 


There are 20% de 
oped wit ( in the national for 
is. Sonn i onally famous: Mount 

Hood and uckerman Ravine in the 
White Mour ‘ Berthoud Pa and 
Winter Park in th paho Forest, Squaw Valley 
| privately owned 

land), Mt. Baldy in tl ng Forest, Steven 
Pass in the Wenatchee Oo t, Alta and Brighton 
in the Wasatch bor t, though winter 
ports attract severa valine peopl ¥ Ci thy 
rank among } { j 0 } ecreation 
in the national fore Stanislaus had 14 
OOO) hunters in y¥, the Lassen Forest in 
northern Californ i total of 75,000 for the 
rst popular oO | was the Alle gheny kor 

iia, With 5.000, (These figur 

hunter vi which means that some 
hunt made more than one trip.) Fishermen 
greatly outnumber hunters the national forest 
provide much of our best lake fishing and includ 
most of the best trout and salmon streams in th 
West. Some 8,300,000 people went to the forest 
primarily to fish, But we may guess that quite 
» few of the 6 000.000 others who went 
primarily to camp, to picnic or for “general en 

ok lishing tackle along 

rt most of them 
ummer resorts, in the forests, and the camps 
which dude wranglers maintain as bases for pack 
tripsin the summer and big-game hunts inthe fall 
There are nearly as many camps maintained by 
very conce ible kind of organization—Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Gurls, service clubs, a variety of 
fraternal orders, health seekers, and no doubt 
ome nudists, The for ervice maintains 120 
OOO miles of tras, mainly to facilitate fire protec 
tion. Thousands of hor en use them, and many 


thousands of hi ; e famou Appalachian 


lrail cross eiwht national forests, be ginning 
with the White Mountain Forest in New Hamp 


hire and ending with the Chattahoochee Forest 


in Cseorgia 
Rieht her omething must be pointed out. The 
Forest Service maintains the public campgrounds 
4400 of them all told. (At 
pay are ) But the resorts 
col mercial ce 
Lopes ’ } 1 } es. The opera 
tor builds h owl cing required to 
observe certain standards of safety, appropriat 
n of architecture ind quality of service. He 
is ak erm lease, called a pecial-use per 
mit, and pays a moderate tee for it, usually | per 
cent of | ross. Practically all the camps and 
resorts, and most of the 15,500 private homes in 
the forests, are located in specially designated and 


) ; 
restricted areas { nuca fi / ive Y 
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Their site 


ire cho nm so that the will not encroach on the 
publi ‘ impground ind ti y ware withdrawn 
from such basic uses of the forests as lumbering 


ind grazing 
Note that the forest will 


hunting and fishing. No fisherman will ever find a 


ilways be open to 


tream in the National Forests posted, unles 


temporarily for stocking or scientific experiment 


there are, however, sore privat lands inside the 


national forests and these may be posted—and no 


hunter will ever be chased away by the guards of 


i private club. This will become steadily mor 


important as the areas outside the forests that are 
open to the general public shrink and diminish 
Ihe game and the fish belong to the states in 
ituated, and 


which the forests are sportsmen 


have to buy state licenses, as fishermen in some 
national parks do not, and it is the states that 
make the regulations, not the Forest Service. But 
the forests belong to the sportsmen 
As for those millions upon millions of motor 
ints who drove along national forest roads just 
lor the view, the full diversity of the American 


landscape was offered them: In some stretches of 
the Ocala Forest in Florida a drive is like a canoe 
In North Carolina 
there 18 a coastal forest, the Croatan, where roads 


dge ol In the 


inp through @ tropical pungk 
wind alone the sinister swamps 
western part of the same state is the Pisgah Forest 
which, like the Cherokes 
Smoky 


Forest in Te 
National Park, and 
splendor ot the 


nnessee, 
borders on Csreat 
hares with it the azalea and 


rhododendron seasons. In Virginia, the Jeflerson 
along the 
Portions of the Whit 
New 


England are within the forests named for them 


and George Washington Forests li 
Skyline Drive 
Mountains and the 


famou 
Gireen Mountains of 
Forests in Michigan and Minnesota come down 
to beautiful stretches of Cireat Lakes shore line 


Arkansans are 
Ouachita Forest 


grateful for the uplands in the 
where Magazine Mountain is a 

celebrated refuge for hay-fever victims 
Naturally 


ular scenery is in the Western forests. The Toi 


however, much of the most spectac- 
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Sierra 


Y osemite 


yvabe, Stanislaus and Sequoia Forests 


neighbor with Kings Canyon, and 
Sequoia National Parks, and in some places are 
only less magnificent than those great climaxes of 
Other forests such as the 


Plumas, and Shasta take in 


mountain grandeut 
| dk rado 


most of the High Sierra. In fact large parts of all 


I ahow 


the principal mountain ranges in the West, and 
always their high slopes, are included in national 
What is your taste in mountains? In the 
Northwest the Blue Mountains and the tremen 


forests 


national forests; in 
Wyoming the Wind Rivers, the Bighorns and the 
Absarokas; in Montana all the principal ranges 
outside Glacier National Park, notably the Bitter- 


dous Cascades lie largely 


roots and Missions; in New Mexico the Sangre 
de Cristo, the Sandias and the Sacramentos; in 
Arizona the Mogollon Rim, the North Kaibab 
Plateau, the Chiricahuas, the Santa Catalinas 
National forests inclose all the high country of 
Idaho, most notably the Sawtooth Mountains 
Except for Rocky Mountain National Park, all 
the great Colorado ranges are largely in national 
forests, including such noble names as the Front, 
Park, Gore and Never Summer Ranges, the Rab- 
bit Ears, the Uncompahgres, the San Juans, the 
Sawatch, the Grand Mesa 

The national parks are areas of supreme natu- 
ral beauty or spectacle set aside so that they may 
be preserved in their primitive condition, un 
touched, protected from any but natural change 
and from any kind of exploitation and especially 
commercial exploitation, The purpose of a na 
tional forest is quite different: its resources are to 
be safeguarded but they are also to be developed 
and used as fully and as profitably as possible 
with due regard to the future. Yet some portions 
of the national forests also are kept almost wholly 
in their primitive condition 

These are the Wilderness Areas and the Wild 
Areas, most of which are at such high altitudes 
that their timber is mostly small and of slow 
growth. Most of them, too, are so difficult of 


access that getting the timber out would not be 


profitable, and of such steep slope that the great- 





est value of the trees is not as timber but as the 
cover that holds soil in place and so prevents ero- 
sion. No private vehicles are permitted in any of 
resorts, hotels or 


these areas, nor can there be 


stores. They can be entered only on foot or horse- 
back, which means effectively only by pack string 
The Forest Service has cleared a few landing 
strips, for fire protection; private planes can use 
them only in emergency 

There are seventy-eight of these areas. The 
largest is the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness. Area 
in Montana and Idaho. which contains one and a 
half million acres and includes parts of four for- 
ests. Each of the seventy-eight has its coterie of 
passionate devotees, convinced that it is the most 
interesting or most spectacular of all, and they 
represent every kind of wilderness that remains 
to us. Akin to them is the primitive wilderness 
and canoeists’ paradise, the Superior Roadless 
Area, a maze of interconnected lakes and streams 
in the Superior National Forest. Hydroplanes 
may not land on these lakes, and planes that cross 
the area must not fly below 4000 feet 

It took a Presidential order and a court deci- 
sion to establish those two restrictions. The oppo- 
sition to them will serve to illustrate problems the 
Forest Service faces in administering the public's 
recreation grounds. Those restrictions were op 
posed by owners of resorts on privately owned 
lands within the Roadless Area and by transpor- 
tation companies. Their motive was simple and 
understandable, they wanted to increase thet 
business. But this is the supreme canoe area of the 
United States, much of it is just about as primi- 
tive as when white man first saw it, and the deci- 
sion to preserve it from invasion by air was un- 
questionably the correct one 

Similar conflicts of interest develop frequently 
Suppose a valuable stand of ponderosa pine or 
Douglas fir is included in a Wilderness Area, pos- 
sibly just inside the boundary. There comes a 
time when lumber companies, wanting to keep 
their sawmills in full production, demand that the 
timber be withdrawn from the 


to them just as the 


Area and sold 


, > , 
Continued on Page 100 









A campsite in Sequoia National Forest, ¢ 





alifornia 


More and more Americans are enjoying the woodlands 
they jointly own: some 8,300,000 fishermen in 1955 
13,600,000 campers and picnickers, 120,000,000 motor 
ists On scenic forest roads. Among others seeking the 
exhilaration of the open were (from far lef?): trail riders 
in Gunnison National Forest, Colorado 
in Minnesota’s Superior National Forest 


a canoe party 


and vacation 
ers in one of the 15,500 private homes maintained in 


the National Forests, this one in Montana's Gallatin 


an idyll of woodsmoke and sunbeams, of man in private audience with Nature 


a, 





Every August in Ceylon’s ancient 
city of Kandy, Buddliists flock to the 
Temple of the Tooth to observe 

the perahera processions. At this time 


a casket holding what ts said to 
have been Buddha's tooth is 
borne through the streets on the 
back of a sacred elephant. 

In temple (ar left) a woman prays 


for fertility, while, on the wall 
outside (at right), worshipers await 
the colorful parade of elephants. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EWING KRAININ 


Also in August, but on the seacoast 
sixty miles from Kandy, the 
elite gather at Colombo Racecourse 
for the opening turf season. 














Another in HOLIDAY’. series on The New W orld of Asia @ Almost everyone, | sUPPOse has at the bach {| 


of the tropical island paradise: it would have beac! 


a warm and breezy climate occasionally drat 
ran ° storms, a peopl genth and ho pitabl ind a 
. ‘ ) ( ryt 
| | ( | Le | » | cl | 1¢ | tryside, and an abundant iniety of pleasul 
mosphere of dreamy relaxation 
Visit Ceylon, that pear haped island 
| ) : | ° India and the Equator, and you will tind 
il I cl ( Ise your tropical island paradise come tru 
You arrive at the Ratmalana airport 
Ceylon’s capital, and drive south. Just out 
Beautiful Ceylon and its friendly people have some of Ceylon’s famous elephants, most! 
mottled about the ears and trunk with pink 
0 captivated those who have come here even as conquerors with their young mahouts perched on tt 
that it has won such dizzy soubriquets as meal of enormous palm fronds, As soot 
urbs of the crowded capital, the road turt 
Pearl of the Indian Ocean” and “Isle of Delight never more than yards from the ocean 
or Matara you follow a shore illoped 
nut and breadfruit trees. Here and tl 
houses and thatched shacks forms a 


out of the road as you pa omeum 


by Santha Rama Rau guiding a giant iguana on a leash 





























































An elderly Sinhalese (/ef/f) wears a crownlike 
comb as a high-caste mark: 

it means his head has never carried a burden 
At right are typical scenes of Ceylon 

a bullock cart on a palm-lined village road; 
elephants, enjoying their daily 

bath in the river Mahaweli Ganga, near Kandy 
women—because their touch is gentler 
picking tea leaves on the hilly upcountry slopes 
near Weligama, where the cool 


mountain air imparts aroma to the product 


On the southern tip of the island of Ceylon the timid bather 
can wade far into the Indian Ocean, or ride a surfboard, and not go beyond his depth. 


He can also watch native fishermen take their prey perched on slender stilts 





oxcart, a group of young men in checked sarongs or 
girls dressed in the favorite Ceylon colors—clear 
aquamarine and hot pink. And beyond the trees 
and huts, close to the slender fishing boats drawn 
up on the sand, you are always conscious of the 
glittering blue or green or milky celadon of the 
Ceylon sea. It is almost too classically correct a 
landscape, almost too lovely; but you can no 
more help being captivated first by Ceylon’s 
beauty, then by its people and its life than could 
all the others who have come here through the 
centuries as traders, conquerors or travelers 
Greeks, Moors, Tamils, Portuguese, Dutch 
each in turn gave the island some of the most 
heady and evocative names in history—Tapro- 
bane, Tenerisim, Ilanare, Hibenard, Serendib; 
and left behind a string of dizzy sobriquets as 
well—“‘Isle of Spices,” “Pearl of the Indian 
Ocean,” “Isle of Delight.” All this doesn’t seem 
too outrageously fulsome when you are in Ceylon 
itself, and even the Sinhalese who might, through 
familiarity, have become offhand about their 
countryside, are continually taking bus trips to 
famous beauty spots, visiting historic monu- 
ments, going up to the mountains or down to the 





coast, or wandering through the rich and exciting 
game reserves. Recently, sitting on the sea wall of 
the small southern town of Weligama, I remarked 
to-a Sinhalese friend that | had been much im- 
pressed by the easy Sinhalese acceptance of 
foreigners, that even after four long and rigid 
colonizations there seemed to be virtually no 
bitterness Or suspicion. 

“But to us,” my friend replied, “it seems easy 
to understand. When you look at something like 
this’’-—he waved his hand at the sapphire water 
and curving yellow beaches of Weligama Bay 





“you realize at once that any foreigner seeing it 
would want to own it. Particularly,”’ he added 
with a touch of condescension, “a European.” 
ror a moment I, too, felt almost sorry for those 
poor pale Europeans surrounded by their gray 
and chilly northern waters. Unlike other Asian 
countries eager to assert their new independence 
from colonial rulers, Ceylon feels no comparable 
nationalistic urgency. It remains, by choice, 
within the British Empire, allows England to take 
care of any defense requirements, and accepts 
Queen Elizabeth II as sovereign of Ceylon 

This pleasant and generous nature of the Sin- 
halese is a quality you come to value as highly as 
the beauty of the island, the fire of Sinhalese 
dancing, the pageantry of its festivals or the 
crumbling magnificence of its ancient cities. Any 
number of times, when I stopped in a small village 
to ask for something to drink, a small boy was 
immediately sent shinning up a coconut tree for a 
green coconut (or occasionally the sweet Sin- 
halese specialty, a golden, king coconut) filled 
with cloudy coconut water. Once, when I stopped 
to stare at the colored lights and decorations out- 
side a village house—in honor of a wedding—the 
parents of the bride came out and invited me to 
join the wedding party. Another time, when an 
American friend and | paused to watch a dance 
being held outside a home, the host called us into 
the shelter of the canopy where the family sat, 
found us chairs, and summoned a man who knew 
English to explain the story and the movements of 
the dance. Such courtesies are the ordinary cur- 
rency of social exchange in Ceylon. 

Probably the best way to see Ceylon is by car; 
the roads are good, cars are easy and reasonable 
to hire in Colombo, and distances are short. Be- 


sides, the island has an excellent system of Gov 
ernment Rest Houses where travelers can stop 
for a meal, a night or a weekend, and many of the 
most entrancing places can be reached only by 
road. Look at a map of Ceylon and you will find 
that dozens of towns, even modern ones, have 
retained the intoxicating names associated with 
remote pirates and privateers and clipper ships 
trading long ago in spices and gems and tea 
Irincomalee, for instance, or Jaffna, Negombo, 
Kandy 


names 


all turn out to be as attractive as their 
but the astonishing thing is that in so 
compact an island they should also provide such 
sharp diiferences of country and atmosphere 
Jaffna, for example, is an old Dutch town in the 
far north of the island, surrounded by vast salt 
flats, and famed for some of its more peculiar 
exports—turtles and sea slugs (for Chinese cook 
ing), mangoes and tobacco and a special kind of 
mollusk used in making shell jewelry. To reach 
Jaffna you must drive through the wide dry 
plains of the north until you come to the shallow 
inlet of Elephant Pass, where the huge animals, 
originally forced south from the Indian main- 
land, forded the straits to take sanctuary in 
Ceylon. Trincomalee, on the rich east coast with 
its fine harbors, cliffs, deep-sea fishing and its 
humid jungles, is a port town that dominates the 
great China Bay and its treacherous outer bound- 
ary, Foul Point. Here, the Sinhalese tell you, are 
Ceylon’s best sailors, and its people have the 
reputation of being direct, a little stern, and very 
industrious. But in Negombo, in the heart of the 
lush west-coast country, the people are easy-going 
and pleasure-loving; small boats skim across its 
lagoons and you are served at least three kinds of 
fish at each meal 





Yet Kandy, in the cool green mountains of 
central Ceylon, only a couple of hours away by 
car, 18 completely distant in character, It is a 
lovely summer resort that mixes a holiday atmos 
phere with a deep sense of its own history and 
elegance. For Kandy is a city that held out 
against all invaders and colonizers for centuries 
and was finally ceded to the British scarcely more 
than a century ago, and it has a special pride in 
As the capita! of the 
last dynastic rulers of Ceylon, the Kandyan kings, 


its independent traditions 
it claimed the highest aristocracy—even today 
there are Sinhalese ladies here who prefer not to 
receive people with the common local names of 
De Silva or Fernandez or the like, because a 
name of such obvious Portuguc se origin can only 
mean that the family was of very poor standing 
in the 16th Century when the Portuguese . first 
captured parts of Ceylon, and consequently per 
Besides this 


rarefied concern with good breeding, they ar 


mitted marriages with foreigners 


among the few people in Ceylon who fret about 
the island's rapidly disintegrating caste system 
and draw fine social distinctions between th 
highest land-owning caste and the lesser fisher 
castes or drummer castes 

Equally, however, Kandy is famous as a cul 
tural center, (much strengthened by the great 
university town of Peradeniya only four miles 
away), known for its writers, scholars, artists and 
most famous in 


musicians. Its dancers are the 


Ceylon today, and have over the centurie olved 
Ceylon’s best-known form of dancing. Th 
Kandyan dancers in their white-and-silver co 

tumes, cach with a spider web of beads stretched 


across the chest, are an essential part of every 


festival, of every big party; they leap and whirl 


Ihe Kandyan chief (righ?) turns out for 

the perahera in jeweled brocade 

with his. retinue, some of whom carry 
gold-fringed umbrellas. The elephant (below) 
carries, in addition to the Sacred Tooth, 


king ransom in precious gens 


through the streets in every major procession, and 
have spread their high exuberance and deep 
intensity through all Sinhalese dancing 

lhe resort-town aspects of Kandy are perhaps 
more immediately apparent, in the casual atmos- 
phere and the unexacting pleasures of the town. 
Any evening, about an hour before sunset, you 
can watch the elephants bathing in the river after 
their work in the fields and forests. With absurd 
and ponderous gaiety they sluice water over each 
other and wallow in the shallows near the river 
bank, and stagger out to plod home through the 
city streets. Or you can have a program of 
Kandyan dances performed for you for ten dol- 
lars, though if you want the greatest of the 
dancers, a charming and unassuming old man 
called Gunaya, it will cost about twice as much 
Or, for a less theatrical taste there are walks and 
shoots in the beautiful hills around the town, 
shopping for Kandy’s antique silverware and 
lacquerwork, parties in the hillside bungalows, 
and weekends spent on the chilly heights of the 
tea plantations in the mountains 

Yet another attraction in Kandy is the Temple 
of the Sacred Tooth of Buddha, Buddhist Cey 
lon’s most revered place of worship. The shrine 
itself is an unpretentious octagonal building jut- 
ting out from a beautiful entranceway of carved 
arches and shallow steps banked with the displays 
of flower vendors and constantly illumined by 
the golden robes of the Buddhist priests. Insid 
the outer hall there are bright trescoes of mo 
ments in the life of Buddha as well as more lurid 
depictions of the torments of sinners; and finally 
the Tooth itself, enclosed in six inner shrines all 
gilded and set with precious stones 

Ceylon’s splashiest festival and wildest celebra 
tion takes place in Kandy every August, at the 
time of the full moon, when the Sacred Tooth ts 
carried in procession through the city, Thousands 
ol people from all over Ceylon crowd into the 
city to see the immense and lavish perahera—a 
cavalcade of priests and laymen, chieftains in all 
their jeweled finery, fabulously caparisoned ek 
phants, of standard-bearers and drummers, and 
inevitably, of groups of Kandyan dancers—all led 
by the traditional whip wielders who plunge down 


the roads scaring away demons 


Ceylon’s form of Buddhism is much less demon- 
trative than the later forms found in other parts 
of Asia—except for such gaudy festivals as the 
Kandy perahera, or the Sinhalese New Year, which 
arrives in April after the big harvest. (On this oc 
casion astrologers, in whom the Sinhalese have 
considerable faith, determine auspicious colors 
for people to wear and the correct moment of the 
day to anoint themselves with oil or to eat the first 
meal of the year.) Wesak, in May, which com 
memorates Buddha's birth, enlightenment and 


death, and calls for elaborate decoration and il 


lumination of every home, ts also a splashy day of 


celebration. Compared with the golden pagodas of 
Burma, or the fantasies of carving, gilt and crock- 
ery that decorate the Continued on Page 104 





A highlight of the perahera festival 

is the performance of the famous Kandyan 
dancers, one of whom whirls 

furiously at right. For their skill they 


are rewarded with grants of land, 


The costumes of the Kandyan headmen 
(below) include 150 yards of fine silk 


draped from the shoulders, 


tapering to the ankles and gathered at the 


waist by a belt studded with jewels. 
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THE MEMOIRS 
OF CASANOVA 


Continued from Page 23 


parapet, while the splinters in the hole 
in the door had torn my waistcoat, 
shirt, breeches, legs, and thighs. I was 
dreadfully wounded all over my body. 
I made bandages of handkerchiefs, and 
dressed my wounds as best I could, and 
then put on my fine suit, which on a 
winter's day would look odd enough 
Having tied up my hair, I put on white 
stockings, a laced shirt, failing any 
other, and two others over it, and then 
stowing away some stockings and 
handkerchiefs in my pockets, | threw 
everything else into a corner of the 
room. I flung my fine cloak over the 
monk, and the fellow looked as if he 
had stolen it. | must have looked like a 
man who had been to a dance and had 
spent the rest of the night in a dis 
orderly house, though the only foil to 
my unseasonable elegance of attire was 
the bandages round my knees 

In this guise, with my exquisite hat 
trimmed with Spanish lace and adorned 
with a white feather on my head, | 
opened a window. | was immediately 
remarked by some loungers in the 
palace court, who, not understanding 
what anyone of my appearance was 
doing there at such an early hour, went 
to tell the doorkeeper of the circum- 
stance. He, thinking he must have 
locked somebody in the night before, 
went for his keys and came towards us 
| was sorry to have let myself be seen 
at the window, not knowing that 
therein chance was working for our 
escape, and was sitting down listening 
to the idle talk of the monk, when I 
heard the jingling of keys. Much per- 
turbed | got up and put my eye to a 
chink in the door, and saw a man with 
a great bunch of keys in his hand 
mounting leisurely up the stairs. I told 
the monk not to open his mouth, to 
keep well behind me, and to follow 
my steps. | took my pike, and conceal- 
ing it in my right sleeve I got into a 
corner by the door, whence | could get 
Out as soon as it was opened and run 
down the stairs. | prayed that the man 
might make no resistance, as if he did I 
should be obliged to fell him to the 
earth, and | determined to do so 

The door opened, and the poor man 
as soon as he saw me seemed turned to 
a stone. Without an instant’s delay 
and in dead silence, | made haste to 
descend the stairs, the monk following 
me. Avoiding the appearance of a fugi- 
tive, but walking fast, | went by the 
Giants’ Stairs 

The safety | sought was beyond the 
borders of the Republic, and thither- 


ward I began to bend my steps. Al- 
ready there in spirit, | must needs be 
there in body also. I went straight to- 
wards the chief door of the palace, and 
looking at no one that might be tempted 
to look at me I got to the canal and 
entered the first gondola that I came 
across, shouting to the boatman on the 
poop: 

“I want to go to Fusina; be quick 
and call another gondolier.”’ 

This was soon done, and while the 
gondola was being got off I sat down 
on the seat in the middle, and Balbi 
at the side. The odd appearance of the 
monk, without a hat and with a fine 
cloak on his shoulders, with my un- 
seasonable attire, was enough to make 
people take us for an astrologer and his 
man 

As soon as we had passed the custom 
house, the gondoliers began to row 
with a will along the Giudecca Canal 
by which we must pass to go to Fusina 
or to Mestre, which latter place was 
really our destination. When we had 
traversed half the length of the canal | 
put my head out, and said to the 
waterman on the poop 

“When do you think we shall get to 
Mestre?’ 

“But you told me to go to Fusina 

“You must be mad; I said Mestre 

The other boatman said that | was 
mistaken, and the fool of a monk, in 
his capacity of zealous Christian and 
friend of truth, took care to tell me 
that | was in the wrong. | wanted to 
give him a hearty kick as a punishment 
for his stupidity, but reflecting that 
common sense comes not by wishing 
for it, | burst into a peal of laughter 
and agreed that I might have made a 
mistake, but that my real intention was 
to go to Mestre. To that they answered 
nothing, but a minute after, the master 
boatman said he was ready to take me 
to England if I liked. 

“Bravely spoken,” said I, “and now 
for Mestre, ho!” 

“We shall be there in three-quarters 
of an hour, as the wind and tide are in 
our favour.” 

Well pleased I looked at the canal 
behind us, and thought it had never 
seemed so fair, especially as there was 
not a single boat coming our way. It 
was a glorious morning, the air was 
clear and glowing with the first rays of 
the sun, and my two young watermen 
rowed easily and well; and as I thought 
over the night of sorrow, the dangers | 
had escaped, the abode where | had 
been fast bound the day before, all the 
chances which had been in my favour, 
and the liberty of which I now began 
to taste the sweets, | was so moved in 
my heart and grateful to my God that, 
well nigh choked with my emotion, I 
burst into tears. rHE END 
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Service gladly sells them timber just 
boundary. Instantly 
sportsmen and wilderness 
demand that the 
yield not a single tree but main- 
tain the Area as it is. If the Serv- 
ice decides that the boundary 


outside the 
lovers 
Forest Service 


ALGUST 


ought not to be redrawn, then it is 
denounced as a tyrannical (and 
probably communist-infiltrated) 
gang of 
bureaucrats who never met a pay- 


long-haired swivel-chair 
roll and are trying to socialize the 
lumber industry. If it decides that no 
higher value will be sacrificed if the 
Area is reduced in size to allow the 
stand to be logged, then it is de- 
nounced—and by those who are 


as blind 


usually its warmest friends 














to all values except immediate cash 
and too cowardly to resist the pres- 
sure of commercial interests 

limber and wilderness alike, these 
are the public’s forests and how is 
the Service to decide? Gifford Pin- 
chot expressed the essential mearing 
of all conservation and all public ad- 
ministration when he agreed that the 
Service should administer the forests 
“for the greatest good of the greatest 
number in the long run.” 

Consider the probable population 
of the United States fifty or a hun- 
dred years from now. Consider the 
rapidity with which cities extend far 
ther into the countryside and our in 
dustrial culture eats away our un- 
spoiled country. Most of the remain- 
ing American wilderness that is not 
in the national parks ts in the na- 
tional forests, and all of it must be 
preserved. We originated as a wil- 
derness people, our roots go back to 
the wilderness, and we must always 


have access to the physical and 
spiritual experiences that only the 
And there is no 


bringing it back to its primitive con 


wilderness provides 


dition once it has been changed 
The recreational aspect will be- 
come steadily more important, but 
it will always be less important 
than two others. In a forest of a mil 
lion acres there may be twenty pic 
nic grounds, a dozen public camp- 
grounds, several summer resorts and 
a couple of hundred summer homes, 


lakes, 


dozens of trout streams and a vocif- 


four ski areas, hundreds of 
erous public demand for more out- 
(And an 


propriation of $1,724,000 to clean up 


ing facilities annual ap- 
litter, maintain toilets, replace picnic 
tables that someone has chopped up 
for firewood, enlarge campgrounds 
and finish construction of the trail 
which the local mountain climbers 


tell their Congressman should have 


been completed four years ago.) 
But the primary functions of that 
forest re iin what they were when 
the first Reserve were established 


to protect the water sheds and to as 
sure the future a continuing supply 


of timber that ts replaced as used 


The safeguarding of watersheds 
comes first. On it depend ricul- 
ture, industry, city and country lile, 
society itself. History books are full 
of nations that were impoverished 


or destroyed because they did not 


Y- 
y 


~ 


protect their watersheds: the Ba! 


lonians in their two river valleys, the 


desert Land of Canaan that once 
flowed with milk and honey, the Ro- 
man provinces of northern Africa 


whose villas and olive orchards are 
deep under sand now, the Spain that 
bestrode the world in the 16th Cen- 
tury but has now gone hungry for 
three hundred years. The floods that 


followed the fire in the Angeles Na- 







tional Forest are a dramatic exam- 
ple on an exceedingly small scale 
But fire is only one way of impairing 
a watershed. Though violent, it is 
less damaging than the steady ero- 
sion that follows too heavy culling 
of timber, too heavy grazing of grass- 
lands and other improper manage- 
ment of land 

The threat is blatantly visible in 
the West, an arid region whose agri- 
culture depends on irrigation, and 
whose cities and farms use water that 
Los 


falls as snow on Its mountains 


Angeles would have remained a 
small country town inhabited by re- 
tired lowans had it not been able to 
go to forested mountains for water 
In fact, crucial portions of every 
principal watershed in the West are 
in national forests. On a small but 
frightening scale grave damage had 
been done to some of them before 
the forests were established; in some 
the process of destruction has not 
yet been halted, still less reversed 
Outside the forests many parts of 
the West are small plague spots of 
dying or dead land, miniature rep 
licas of the Land of Canaan with no 
hope that they will ever flow with 
milk and honey again 

The other fundamental reason for 
establishing the forests was to pre 
serve our last large reservoir of vir- 
gin timber, to maintain our forests 


on a basis of “sustained yield 


(which merely means growing as 


much timber as you cut)—and inci 
dentally to prevent the monopoliza- 
tion by a few big outfits of such tim- 
Do- 


In the 20th Century our think- 


ber as remained in the Public 
main 
ing has changed so completely that 
it is almost impossible to remember 
the mood of the high and far-ofl 
with 


days when Americans, drunk 


the possession of the richest natural 
resources in the world, wasted them 
drunkenly. And wasted none more 
shamefully than timber 

The great forests of 
and the Lake States 


left to burn 


w England 
were cut flat 
and abandoned to the 
processes of geology. The forests of 
the South had begun to go in the 


same way. There remained the for- 


ests in the Public Domain—out 
west. A voracious industry, which 
had to supply a constantly growing 


nation with wood whose increasing 
scarcity brought constantly higher 
It took with it 


price headed west 


the most eflective devices of large 
scale land fraud ever develope d bya 
nation that had spent more than a 
century perfecting land frauds. Spec- 
ulative corporations sent whole train- 
loads of Eastern schoolmarms to the 
Northwest on delightful free vaca- 
tions, so that they could enter fraud- 


ulent homestead claims and make 


the first payment (part of the stand- 
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ard $1.25 per acre that was seldom 
paid in full) on 160 or 320 acres of 
magnificent Douglas fir worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars an acre. Then 


the schoolmarms made some wel- 
come pocket money by selling their 
claims and timber for fifty dollars 
Or for a fee that began at fifty dol- 
lars but fell off to what one historian 
quotes as “the cost of a glass of 
beer,” an entire sailors’ boarding- 
house on the California coast would 
file on and then transfer to its mo- 
mentary employer acres of publicly 
owned redwood, the most valuable 
timber on the continent 

So threatened watersheds, fear of 
a timber famine, and enormous tim- 
ber frauds at last roused the Amer- 
ican people to the necessity of doing 
what far-seeing men had been urg- 
ing since William Penn, and Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, The remain- 
ing timberlands in the Public Do- 
main must be classified as such and 
the greater part of them must be re- 
served in public ownership for scien- 
tific management in the public inter- 
est. The Reserves, the National For- 
ests and the Forest Service followed 

Within a few years the same rea 
sons, but most urgently the deterio- 
ration of watersheds, led Congress 
to insist on the establishment of na 
tional forests elsewhere than in the 
West. The Western forests had been 
created by setting aside parts of the 
Public 


had to be put together parcel by 


Domain, but the new ones 
parcel as Congress provided appro- 
priations 

In some ways these smaller East 
ern, Southern and Midwestern for- 
ests impress a layman more than the 
big ones out west. Once signal exam 
ples of the damage done by the mis- 
use of land, they are now trium- 
phant demonstrations of scientific 
forestry and the permanent benefits 
it produces, Hideous expanses of 
chewed-up and eroding land covered 
fire hazards and a form 
death 


stability 


with brush 


of community have been 


brought into and perma 


nent production (notably in the 
South, where trees grow fast). Streams 


that were grisly flood channels car 


rying topsoil to the sea now flow 
clear water between stable banks 
Game birds and animals on their 


way to extinction forty years ago are 
flourishing. Water supplies have been 
made secure 

Even more important, most of the 
individual states have learned the 


They have 


and under the guidance of 


lesson established state 
forests 
the Forest Service, and with part of 
the expense of fire control paid by 
they 


Congressional appropriation 


now practice scientific forestry in 


large and expanding areas. But most 


important of all, the visible proof 
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Would he live The surge 
1UO5: the 
Yes, he would live for many more years 
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his medical education, Now only 37, he 


on mopped his brow and hoped. The 


thanks to the skill 


and courage 
had struggled hard for 
founded Amer 
And here he had just per 


had already 


was first interracial ho Provident 


formed the firet of the pioneering operations that would mark him as 
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shown by the 


revolutionized the thinking and prac- 


national forests has 


tice of private business, which does 
most of our forestry. There is still 
much to object to, but most of the 
big Operators now practice scientific 
and farsighted forestry. Sometimes 


better forestry, in fact, than insuffi- 
cient appropriations permit the For- 
est Service to practice for the public. 

An example is worth pausing for 
and | give you a favorite of mine, the 
White Mountain National Forest. 
With 670,000 acres it is not much 
larger than some single ranger dis- 
tricts out West, but it probably rep- 
resents the difference between sol- 
vency and insolvency for the econ 
omy of New Hampshire. It provides 
some of the pulpwood used by the 
state’s paper mills. It supplies many 
of the manufacturers of veneer, ply- 
wood, furniture, shoe heels, sports 
variety of 


Many of the sum- 


equipment and a wide 
other products 
mer and winter resorts that consti- 
New 


Hampshire are inside its boundaries, 


tute the biggest business of 
and many others make use of it. The 
future growth of many towns de- 
pends altogether on the water it 


supplies. As a small forest—com 
nearly three million acres 
Boise National 


it has a parsimoniously small 


pare the 
ol the 
Idaho 


staff. But they have made important 


Forest in 


studies of underground water and of 
the problems of forest fires, which in 
New England differ radically from 
those of the arid West. Or as a speci- 
men of the miscellaneous services 
they perform for local business, take 
their studies of snowfall. If you want 
to open a ski resort, your profits will 
depend on how many weekends there 
will be snow for skiing, and this in 
turn may depend on a difference in 
location of only a few miles. The 
White Mountajn Forest has worked 
out the frequencies and depths al- 
most slope by slope 

it was the essence of Pinchot’'s 
purpose that, when he was appointed 
to direct a small and previously fu- 
tile agency, he insisted on changing 
its name from the Bureau of For 


estry to the Forest Service. He pro 
ceeded to develop the first genuinely 
professional group of civil servants 
the American Government had ever 


had. He 


staffed by trained experts. It was de 


made it a career service, 


centralized—administered locally 
through subdivisions called Regions 
It was incorruptible and immune to 
pressure and manipulation. It was 


prompter, more efficient, better ac- 
quainted with local problems, and 
more responsive to local needs than 
any Government bureau before it 
had ever been 

Ihe Forest Service is still a com- 


paratively small organization, espe- 


-tst 


cially considering the fact that it ad- 
ministers, protects and develops 
181,000,000 acres of land, most of 
which ts in active use by a great vari- 
ety of businesses. Its permanent em- 
ployees number about 9000, of whom 
about 3500 have professional status 
a very high percentage. In summer, 
which is not only the fire and vaca- 
tion season but the season when 
most logging and all grazing, con- 
struction and engineering are done, 
the roster is increased by seasonal 
and 22,000 

Including a separate one for Alaska 
and Puerto Rico 


part-time workers to 
there are ten Re- 
gions, each with its headquarters 
staff and specialists. A Region in the 
United States contains from seven to 
twenty-five national forests, each of 
which is administered by a super- 
visor. He is responsible for consider- 
ing the productive value of the 
watersheds, perhaps a quarter of a 
billion dollars of assets. A generous 
Government may pay him around 
$8000 a year 


would 


far less than the job 
command elsewhere. His 
forest is subdivided into a number of 
ranger districts, each in charge of a 
district ranger 

Ihe ranger is the solid base of the 
Forest Service. He is the man whom 
the vacation public meets, the man 
the commercial operator deals with, 
the man in the heather-green suit 
(when he isn’t fighting fires in dun- 
garees, wearing chaps while inspect- 
ing his domain from horseback, or 
hurrying out in his store clothes to a 
Kiwanis luncheon). He ts the amia- 
ble character who pays you a visit 
when you are camping in a forest 
The real reason for his visit is to re- 
mind you to be quadruply careful 
about your campfire and cigarette 
butts, but he is a flowing spring of 
useful information. He will tell you 
where the best fishing is and what 
the trout seem to be taking, where 
you probably can get a snapshot of 
some mountain goats, which trails 
provide the best vistas, how deep the 
snow is on the peak, where you can 
get to a telephone. He will find you 
if there is an emergency call from 
home. If you break a leg on one of 
those trails he will summon a heli- 
copter, or in winter sometimes a dog 
sledge, to bring you out. He knows 
every acre of his district, and there 
may be up to half a million acres, 
as you know your front hall 

The ranger has taken a bachelor’s 
degree at a forestry school, usually 
at a state university. (There are still a 
few nontechnical rangers, most of 
them old-timers on the verge of re- 
tirement, who came in from the lum- 
ber business; they are wise and 
weathered, the salt of the earth.) Be- 
sides the usual sciences he has stud- 


ied silviculture, dendrology, hydrol- 








He is 
and 


an expert at timber scaling, logging, 


ogy and range management 


something of an engineer, too, 


erosion control and fire 


One 


fighting. 
ranger, who must have been in 
a hospital to afford time for the 
calculation, figured that he had to be 
a jack of 465 trades. They include 
such chores as making a short-wave 
set work when it has broken down, 
persuading beavers that they have 
chosen an inconvenient site for a 
dam, trailing campers who have got 


drunk 


has been having a fine time shooting 


lost, and arresting the who 
holes in weather stations 

The ranger supervises logging in 
his district, to make sure that fire 
and erosion hazards are not created, 
marked trees are felled and 
(Only 


which 


that only 
only by approved methods 


mature timber and _ trees 
should be cut to improve the forest 
are sold 


Sales are by competitive 


bidding in the open market, and 
large and small lots to accommodate 
all sizes of business.) He is always in- 
specting something: the privies at a 
campground, the operations of a 


how 


gold dredge or a placer mine 


much silt is getting into a stream, the 
condition of river gauges, whether a 
herder is keeping his stock spread 


out, whether a Scoutmaster 1s keep- 


ing a careful eye on his charges. He 
knows how far the hikers who 

arted up the Mount Baldy trail 
last Friday will have got by this 


morning. He spots the curve in the 
road that must be riprapped at once 
because the creek is beginning to 
undercut it, the first signs that some- 
thing is going wrong at a reseeding 
or reforestation tract, the cook 
loggers’ camp who is contaminating 
a creek because he 1s too lazy to dis- 
pose of his garbage properly 

And when you see the hair on the 
back of his neck sticking out, you 
will know that this year’s fire season 
has arrived. For half 


only the Forest 


a century not 
Service but many 


other public and private organiza- 


tions have conducted a tireless edu- 
cational campaign about the danger 
of forest fires. (The Advertising 
Council has made Smoky, the Fire- 
preventin’ Bear, known to prac- 
tically everyone.) And still everyone 
in the Forest Service knows, when 
the dry ison comes, that every 
notorist ery camper and every 
fisherman and hiker who enters a 
forest 1s a risk. In 1954, which was a 
good year as fire years go, there 
were 10.473 forest fires, and every 
man-made fire could have been pre- 


nt d In most region 


practically 
ill fires are caused by man—by a 


cigarette butt like that which begins 


this article, a cooking fire built in 
th wrong pla or improperly 
guarded, a careless moment with a 





power tool, or sometimes a psycho- 
path or merely a man who wanted 
a few days’ pay for fighting a forest 
fire. But in the arid West the com- 
monest 


cause of fire is lightning 


During a single “dry lightning 


storm’’—one which produces no 


rainfall—there may be several hun- 
dred strikes in a single forest; any or 
indeed all of them may produce a 


“smoke,” which is what a fire is 
called when first reported 
Lookout 


towers are maintained 


on commanding elevations, con- 
nected with forest headquarters by 
telephone or short-wave radio and 
equipped with instruments that en- 
able the lookouts to locate a smoke 
within a quarter of a mile. In recent 


years patrolling by airplane in 
lightning zones has proved so effec- 
tive that the number of lookouts is 
sapidly diminishing. 

There has been a steady and im- 
pressive increase in the efficiency of 
fire suppression. The construction of 
fire-control roads, the development 
and motorized 


of special tools 


equipment and other machinery, 
and tireless research and experiment 
in method have all helped. In 1910, 
the worst fire year, northern Idaho 
burned all summer long, out of con- 
trol. In 1929 the average area burned 
per fire was 158 acres. By 1953, the 
14,000-acre fire in the 
had 


gone down to twenty-three acres 


year of the 


Angeles Forest, the average 
and in 1954 to sixteen. Look at those 
figures again: they record an amaz- 
ing success story 

The point of the story is the speed 
of travel to a fire. If you happen to 
be standing by when it is lit you can 
probably put it out with an ax or a 
shovel (the principal fire-fighting 
tool) or indeed by stamping on it. If 
it is three days away by foot or horse 
trail it will be a big fire when you get 
there. Reduce this to six or eight 
hours by truck and you can hold 
to a much smaller area, but better 
still is an hour’s travel by plane. So 


the most effective of all Forest Serv- 


ice developments is the “smoke 
jumpers’ who land beside a fire by 
parachute. The methods used to 


train them were taken over by the 


Army as the 
and the 


basis for paratroop 


training “static line the 
device that opens chutes automati 
cally and makes mass jumps possible, 
was deve loped by the Forest Service 
Study of 
one of the 
Service 


visited 


every aspect of fires 1s 
principal researches of the 
4 couple of summers ago | 
an experiment station where 
the Service was co operating 


the Weather Bureau a 


versity and a privat 


with 
state unl 
> foundation ina 
study of storms. It was pure science 
and yet the 


could be 


practical applications 


exceedingly 


important 
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Some of the hoped-for results were 
astonishing. If enough were learned 
it might prove possible, for instance, 
to prevent the formation of some 
storms. It might even prove possible 
to milk some storms of their dam- 
aging electric potentials 

I cannot neglect to mention the 
of wonders that the 


house Service 


maintains on the campus of the 


the Wood 
It deals with 


University of Wisconsin, 
Products Laboratory 
studies such 


the uses of wood. It 


simple things as ways of 
that it will 


ways of constructing crates 


stacking 


lumber so cure more 
rapidly, 
more economically, ways of im- 
proving glues and paints, and al- 
ways ways Of using portions of trees 
that 


It makes fireproof woods 


and logs have hitherto been 
wasted 
and noninflammable papers. Itmakes, 
in fact, woods and papers you simply 
refuse to believe in: paper desks so 
light you can lift them with a finger 
but cannot damage by jumping on 
them, wooden tables whose surface a 
cigarette butt will not mar, wall and 
floor panels of paper honeycomb 
that are as strong as lumber and 
much cheaper, wood conglomerates 
as hard as stone. It makes plastics 
and proteins and sugars from wood 
molasses from 


It makes genuine 


wood, and so 


genuine rum, and 
alcohol A 


who wants to go into the 


genuine ethyl distiller 
business 
will have to solve the problem of 
that his 


product is not wood alcohol 


convincing the customer 


All this shows why so high a per- 
centage of Forest Service employees 


have professional status. There was 


no instruction in scientihic forestry 


in the United States when the first 


Reserves were established loday 


the United States leads the world in 


forestry research and education 


Ihe national forests were a valu 


able property when they were estab- 


lished. Development, increased use 


and the passage of time have made 


them incalculably more valuable 


[here were always people who were 


eager to get 320 acres of public tim 
ber for the price of a glass of beet 


There 


be I here are 


and there always will 


petty 


still are 
grafters and 
grafters who hope to operate on a 
truly imperial scale, to undermine 
administration of the forests, to 
grab as much of them as possible, to 


grab all of them if chance and poli 


ticians Should be favorable 

Let me be quite clear about my 
meaning. | do not mean the lumber 
men, the stockmen or any other 


group. | do mean a few of each 
group who collaborate with one an 
Thus 


their corporations have 


other most lumbermen and 


always en 


Forest 


thusiastically supported the 
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Service 


the stockmen 


as have all but a very few of 
who use the forest 
grazing ranges. But a small group of 
big operators, and the associations 
and trade press they control, have 
for years conducted a disgraceful 
campaign to discredit the Service, to 
destroy its power to regulate graz 
ing, to make themselves pre-eminent 
in the forests and to buy at forced 
sale the ranges they want. For some 


of these ranges they once pro- 


to pay 
and to spread 


posed —with a straight face 


nine cents an acre, 
payment of the nine 


At the 


selling for ten cents a glass 


cents over 


twenty years time beer was 

Other like-minded groups use the 
conspiratorial stockmen as stooges 
They work on a simple and eternal 
principle, That principle is: the pub 
lic 16 fair game. Or: if a rich man 
wants what the public has, it ts 
bureaucracy, and 


tyranny com 


munism to try to keep him from 
hogging it, Or: where the carcass 1s, 
there will the vultures be gathered 

Let us look at one specific kind of 
petty graft that has mounted up toa 
formidable total, It was made possi 
ble by the conditions of the 
West that 


over all other users of the public 


frontier 
gave the miner priority 
lands, and was based on mining laws 
of eighty years ago 

Under those laws a valid mining 
claim could be based on a discovery 
of mineral sufficient to justify further 


dev lopme it. It took very little show 


TROPIC. ISLAND 
PARADISE 


Continued from Page 98 


temples of Thailand, Ceylon’s most 
sacred Buddhist monuments are sim 
ple to a point of extreme austerity 
Whitewash is considered the only suit- 
uble adornment for the most famous 
of the island's 


stupas—the great 


Ruanwelli of Anuradhapura—and in 


many shrines the sole decorations 
are flower offerings left by devotees 
Ceylon was among the first of the 
Asian countries to adopt Buddhism 
as its national religion, In 307 Bu 
the son of the great Indian emperor 
Asoka came to the island as a Bud 
dhist missionary to preach a new re- 
ligion that was so simple and exact- 
ing that not even an image of the 
Buddha was permitted in its places 
of worship, Later generations soft- 
ened some of the rules, but for two 
thousand 


years Buddhism has re 


mained the religion of Ceylon; and 
for twelve centuries, with only one 
break, the 


Anuradhapura, capital of the ancient 


religious center was 
Sinhalese kings. 
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of mineral to make a valid dis- 


covery —sometimes only an outcrop 
of gravel or a bed of pumice. A valid 
claim consisted of twenty acres. It 
might be on an important watershed. 
It might have $20,000 worth of tim- 
ber on it. It might include a quarter 
of a mile of first-rate trout stream. It 
might lie along the shore of an im- 
portant recreation lake 

The claimant could keep the pub- 
lic off his claim. He could deny even 
the Forest Service the right to cross 
the claim to get to other forest land 
till, that 
is, he got fee-simple ownership—he 


Till he patented the claim 


could use the timber on it only for 
When he did 
patent it, he paid the United States 
five dollars an 


mining purposes 


acre—for land on 
which the timber alone might be 
worth a often 


thousand dollars, 


much more. This was more costly 
than a glass of beer but the possi- 
bility of such a bargain was an open 
invitation to fraud. The invitation 
was widely accepted 

Some 200,000 mining claims total 
hall 


acres are now in existence in the na 


ing over four and a million 


tional forests. These claims have 


dollars’ 
Note that 


over a hundred million 
worth of timber on them 

46,000 such claims, totaling almost a 
million acres of national forest land, 
have been patented since the forests 
were established. Only 15 per cent 
of them have ever been operated as 


commercial mines. Many of the rest 


loday, Anuradhapura, a some- 


what haphazard town with new 
buildings mixed in with the ruined 
mounds and monuments, still car- 
ries deep religious authority in the 
Buddhist world; you can see the vast 
severe domes that date from the 3rd 
Century b.c. (though the largest ts 
depressingly surrounded by a mod- 
ern concrete frieze of elephant 
heads), you can speculate about the 
little groves of chiseled granite pil 
lars that jut at crazy angles here and 
there between the buildings, or you 
can, rather pleasantly, acquire merit 
Bo- Tree, 


brought here by the daughter of the 


by visiting the sacred 


Emperor Asoka and for ten cents 
have it watered by a special sprinkler 
system 

Probably the most stimulating of 
the island's great historic sights ts the 
ruined city of Polonnaruwa, a mag- 
nificent cluster of palaces, shrines 


and carvings set by an extraordi- 


lake 


impressive monuments is an enor- 


narily lovely One of its most 
mous rock face carved with three gi- 
gantic figures: a meditating Buddha, 
the statue of a disciple, and, most 


famous of all, the Sleeping Buddha. 
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were made with no intention what- 
ever to mine the land they covered. * 
The patentees got public forest land 
at the bargain counter. A lot of them 
clear-cut the timber and sold it, then 
sold the land for grazing. Many 
other claims are now used for re- 
sorts, stores, farms and ranches. 
Year after year members of Con- 
gress tried to close this loophole by 
introducing bills which would sep- 
values and surface 


arate mineral 


values, thus protecting legitimate 
mining ventures and the public in- 
terest at the same time. [In July, 
1955, such a bill was passed, which 
provides that the cutting of timber 
on any such patents must be under 
the supervision of the Forest Serv- 
ice. How effective it will be remains 
to be seen, but, in any case, it does 
not affect patents granted before 
passage of the bill.—Ed.] 

The national forests are the basis 
of our national conservation policy ; 
they have been ever since Theodore 
Roosevelt took his great and deci- 
sive action fifty-one years ago. Be- 


*The Al Sarena case 
after Mr. DeVoto's 
ived in granting mining rights in National Forest 

In 1948 the Al Sarena Mining Company of 

Ala., appled for mining rights for 403 acres 

© Rogue River 

e turned down by the Forest Service after several 
ontent of 87 
ents a ton. (Experts figure $20 a ton for a profitable 


which was widely 


death 


publicized 
points up the problems 


National Forest in Oregon. They 


ssaay howed a gold and silver 
operation.) In 1953 Clarence Davis, Undersecretary 
of the Interior, ordered the Bureau of Mines to re- 
Fresh assays, by the A. W. Williams 
of Mobile, Ala., showed $2 a ton 
1954, Mr. Davis approved 
the Al Sarena claim. Since that time it has been re- 
ported that Al Sarena has cut more than $150,000 
worth of lumber (the lumber on the 


open the case 
Inspection Co 


content, and in January 


3 acres is 
imately $250,000) but has mined no 
gold or silver whatsoever The Editors 


valued at approx 


[he most celebrated single monu- 
ment in Polonnaruwa is a huge 
standing figure of Buddha called the 
Lankatilleke, the Jewel of Ceylon, at 
one time the masterwork of all Bud- 
dhist Asia; but my own favorite 
among the dozens of ruins is the 
rose-pink Tivanka shrine. Its roof 
crumbled away long ago, so that 
now you see the headless standing 
Buddha, severely elegant of line but 
softened by the warm color of the 
stone, in the uncompromising relief 
of direct sunlight against the deep 
blue of Ceylon’s sky 


of the narrow hall that leads to the 


On the walls 


livanka statue are some of the most 
charming frescoes in Asia. The colors 
have dimmed to a subtle range of 
russets, sepias and tans, but fugitive 
scenes of wasp-waisted court ladies, 
or occasionally the seductive pose of 
a dancer, can still be seen, with here 
and there only the exquisite lines of 
a face or a hand, It is a small shrine, 
set on a slight hill. A few yards away 
the tangled jungle begins, alive with 
the quarrelsome chatter of monkeys. 

The most dramatic of Ceylon’s 
ancient cities is Sigiriya, the “For- 
tress in the Sky,” a weird monument 
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cause the public wealth they contain 
is sO tempting to human and corpo- 
rate greed, the war which conserva- 
tion has to fight in defense of them 
never ends. 

As soon as one battle is won, 
another one must be fought. From 
1905 on, the public has won all 
the important battles and almost all 
the small ones. Yet today the na- 
tional forests are still in danger. 

They would cease to be in danger 
if the public took time to become bet- 
ter acquainted with its own posses- 
sions. No education could be pleas- 
anter. Most people in the United 
States live within a few hours’ drive 
of a national forest; no one lives 
more than a day’s drive from one. 
They can picnic beside their own 
stream of clear cold water, in the 
shade of their own pines, looking 
out at their own snow-capped peaks, 
across vistas of their own timber, 
lakes and woodland trails. There 
would be no problem of defense if 
all those who read about them here 
could see the sugar pines in the 
Tahoe Forest, say, or the great 
larches and firs in the Kaniksu. Or 
could travel through the ponderosa 
in the Ashley Forest and look down 
on Red Canyon, or could see Fre- 
mont Lake in the Bridger Forest. Or 
could look at any national forest 
and realize that it belongs to them, 
and—even more important—that it 
belongs to grandchildren’s 
grandchildren. rHE END 


their 


built on an immense outcropping of 
granite rising 400 feet sheer out of 
the northern plain. Here a wicked 
king of the Sth Century buried his 
father alive in a wall, and then, half- 
demented by fear, he erected “an 
impregnable, twisted city of steps.” 
On one crag he built a massive lion’s 
head; on different platforms he con- 
structed baths and reservoirs. Wide 
galleries on which four men could 
walk abreast, terraces, an audience 
hall, and even elephant stalls were 
laboriously chiseled out of the gran- 
ite. On rock, 
according to one account, he lived 
eighteen years of terror, “surround- 


this extraordinary 


ing himself with lissome, voluptu- 
ous women and living a riotous life, 
trying to forget his aching conscience 
and the 
heart.” 


gnawing remorse in his 
If you are reasonably ath- 
letic, you can climb the stairway 
that rises in dizzying grades and see 
the portraits of the seminude women 
of that fantastic court painted on 
the walls of one of the galleries; you 
can climb still higher to the feet 
of the rock lion and the fragments 
of the old palace. 
Continued on Page 106 
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Continued from Page 104 
Unimaginably remote in feeling 
from these legacies of Ceylon’s past 
are the island's modern cities. Co- 
lombo, the capital, chief port and 
single commercial airfield, is only 
about seventy years old, with good 
hotels, clubs, shops and movies, and 
a hectic bazaar district. But you 
will also find that confusing muddle 
of architecture—Doric pillars on 
the town hall, a “Sarasenic” style 
for the Eye Hospital, Muslim mina- 
rets, and Dutch colonial houses— 
which has given a disturbing charac- 
ter to many modern Asian towns. 


Far more pleasing, to me at least, 
is the old port of Galle on the lovely 
southern coast. Less bustling than 
Colombo, without the historic treas- 
ures of ancient Sinhalese architecture 
and sculpture, it is the most appeal- 
ing town on the island for its easy- 
going atmosphere, its slightly in- 
quisitive but always friendly people, 
its gently decaying reminders of the 
old colonial life mixed with a more 
vigorous Sinhalese activity in the 
newer sections 

Someone once described Galle to 
me as the place where “the fish in 
the market are the color of rubies 
and you can buy cinnamon stick 
by the yard’—a remark that in a 
way typifies the odd concentration 
of romance and practicality in this 
highly distinctive city 

The old section of the town ts 
built on a narrow spit of land en- 
closed by massive walls and fortifi- 
cations that date from Portuguese 
and Dutch rule. Goats and children 
skip up the old turrets and one often 
sees, silhouetted against sky and sea, 
a cow strolling precariously on the 
hattkements. Among the narrow 
streets and old mansions of the Fort 
it is easy to imagine the strange and 
rigid life that the Dutch rulers of the 
I8th Century brought to Galle at a 
time when it was the most important 
harbor of Ceylon (Colombo was 
scarcely a village), and its bay was 
filled with huge clipper ships, the 
famous Indiamen and the coastal 
paddleboats 

On the steps before the beautiful 
fagade of the old Dutch church the 
prominent families must have gath- 
ered on Sundays, and you can still 
see the memorial tablets and coats 
of arms of the people who lived and 
died there. You will probably stay 
in the hotel next to the church, con 
verted from an old private residence 
(and rather incongruously called the 
New Oriental Hotel), where you 
find exactly the kind of spacious 
high-ceilinged comfort that you ex 
pect, old-fashioned, and very much 
in keeping with the Galle atmos 


phere. In the Governor's Residence, 


just down the road, the great balls 
were held; on the verandas of the 
old houses the Dutch ladies enter- 
tained their friends at tea, screened 
from the road by fats—decorative 
reed or wooden lattices stretched at 
eye level between the veranda pil- 
lars. Even now people in Galle will 
tell you of the touchy arrogance of 
those Dutch settlers whose ghosts 
are everywhere in the Fort: how one 
of the early governors wore a patch 
over one eye simply to show the 
Sinhalese that he didn’t need two 
eyes to rule so small a colony, or 
how the Dutch ladies once refused 
to attend a governor's ball in honor 
of an Englishman because they were 
offended by an article in a British 
“Dutch 
ladies have a custom of cracking 


journal which said that 


their joints, and rubbing them over 
with oil, which renders them uncom- 
monly supple 

Walk down the twisting roads of 
the Fort and you find yourself in a 
delightful, but slightly Alice-in- 
Wonderland sort of world. Here ts 
a perfect miniature plaza, scarcely 
changed in 300 years, but close by a 
space has been cleared for a white- 
washed stupa incongruous in its set- 
ting of gray battlements; here a mag- 
nificent arch cuts through a fortily- 
ing wall yards thick, engraven on 
one side with the emblem of the old 
British East India Company, and on 
the other with the Dutch arms, to 
emerge at a modern whart scurrying 
with people unloading goods from, 
say, a Japanese freighter. On the 
roads you pass some Sinhalese in 
neat business suits and others who 
still wear the old-fashioned sarongs 
and who grow their hair long and 
hold it in place with a circular comb. 
In the little side streets you are cer- 
tain to come upon the dark caves of 
shops where workmen polish gems, 
for Galle has been famous for pre 
cious and semiprecious stones since 
the day King Solomon is supposed 
to have sent to Galle for jewels for 
the Queen of Sheba 


If you are interested in buying the 
perfect star sapphires and star rubies 
for which Ceylon is most celebrated, 
you probably should have expert ad 
vice or deal only with the established 
jewelers. But far more fun, particu 
larly if you have little to spend, is to 
visit the tiny stalls and workshops, 
to see the men cutting tortoise shell 
into decerative combs and boxes, or 
to watch the green-and-orange fire of 
an opal come to life under the polis! 
ing stone. You can buy a package o! 
opal chips (200 for about ten dol- 
lars) and design necklaces or brace 
lets and have the pleasure of seeing 
your ideas take shape, for jewelry 1s 


quickly and reasonably set in Galle 











Any evening, as you sit on the grass- 
grown ramparts and watch the sunset, 
a number of jewel vendors are certain 


to come by, to crouch beside you if 


you want and spread their merchan- 
dise on the ground. They will show 
you some of the favorite Sinhalese de- 
signs—scorpion pins set with milky 
moonstones, or the most popular local 
necklace, a meconstone choker with 
short trembling tassels of moonstones. 
They may have some of the beautiful 
antique hairpins that older women still 
wear, a tapering spear of silver or gold, 
with a brilliant cluster of jewels at one 
end; sometimes these jewels are Ma- 
tara zircons) and 
occasionally they are a wild, glittering 
mixture of 


diamonds (white 


rubies, 
emeralds and sapphires. The vendors 


real diamonds, 
will also show you packages of unset 
stones: pink-and-green tourmalines, 


the lovely smoky Ceylon topazes, 
amethysts from the local mines, the 
blinding white sapphires and water 
sapphires—and since the prices range 
from twenty-five cents to twenty-five 
dollars, you can indulge your more 
frivolous fancies in jewels 

The new town of Galle is separated 
from the old Fort by a wide green. Be- 
yond it the new shops and markets are 
strung along the edge of the bay, and 


maller 


compounds and residential 


ctions branch off inland. This ts 


Most Luh 


Wheek 
DDD 


* 110 miles per hour 
* 100 horsepower 
* 0-50 mph in 8 seconds 
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* Combines sports car performance 


with family convenience 


Its the New 


TRIOMPH TR-3 


STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, INC 
122 EAST 42ND STREET. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


$2599 plus tax and license at U.S. ports of entry. Wire wheels, rear seat 


where the town is liveliest. On festival 
days music blares out from the shops, 
and the crowded square in the center 
of town blossoms with lights and 
papier-maché decorations and plaster 


figures of Lord Buddha. Strings of 


paper stars and streamers stretch from 
roof to roof across the road, and the 
children tear about in false faces and 
with butterflies in their hair. 

Even on ordinary days you often 
see bands of small boys in tinsel- 
covered costumes raising money for 
some temple by singing and dancing 
on the street. But the most exciting 
aspect of local life for a foreigner is a 
devil dance. Usually one is held in 
some nearby village almost 


every 
week, and nobody objects if you 
watch it. By the light of palm-leaf 
torches the dancers perform their 
spins and acrobatics, rub themselves 
with red-hot embers, fling gunpowder 
on their torches to make sudden sheets 
of flame, and late in the evening enact 
the terrifying dances of the eighteen 
demons in black 


masks and weird costumes made of 


green, scarlet and 
thick leaves 

If you ask a Sinhalese the meaning 
of the devil dance, he is likely to reply 
vaguely that it ts “auspicious, or that 
it “frightens away the devils.” If you 
insist, as | once did, “But how do you 


decide when to have a devil dance? 


and hard-top extra. Write for free brochure and list of dealers 


HOLIDAY 


you may get the reply that was offered 
to me, “Well, you just Anow.”” 

“But how do you know?” 

“If you've had several misfortunes 
in your house that are the work of 
devils or witchcraft, you can have a 
devil dance to purify the house.” 

“But how do you know it's devils 
and not just coincidence?” 
“Oh, you always know. And then 
there are certain diseases that can only 
be cured by a devil dance.” 

“Influenza, for instance?” 
“Oh, no.” 
“Appendicitis? Dysentery? High 
blood pressure?” 

“No, no. Not that kind. You recog- 
nize the disease at once, it affects the 
mind.” After a thoughtful pause he 
added his own question, “You've been 
in America, tell me, what do Ameri 
cans do when they have demons?” 

You can see devil dances just about 
anywhere in Ceylon, but the ones 
around Galie are particularly good be- 
cause some of the best dancing families 
live in nearby villages. In a small town 
a few miles from Galle you can see an- 
other of the special and exhilarating 
traditional performances of Ceylon 
the great masked plays and dances 
known as Kolam which have vanished 
In Amba- 


langoda two companies of players stll 


from the rest of the island 


put on the long mythological stories 








Atatst 


and satires, and the actors appear in 
huge painted wooden masks carved a 
century ago, some of them so heavy 
that 
king and queen 


a couple of the characters—the 
can be on stage for 
only a couple of minutes at a time and 
can do nothing more strenuous than 


walk slowly around 


But of all the exciting things to do 
I think | 


pleasure 


and beautiful things to see 
shall 


those tropical-paradise aspects of the 


remember with most 
island which so impressed me the day | 
arrived, and which now seem to me fo 
cused on Galle and the magnificent 
coast that stretches away on cach side 
of the town, The lazy days on any of the 
many beaches, with Sinhalese children 
doing tricks in the water or catching 
small fish in the rock pools to amuse 
you; the sails of the fishing boats far out 
to sea, and the men on perious-looking 
stilts fishing in the surt; the bright water 
and the coconut palms, Having a drink 
on cool evenings along the ramparts 
high above the ocean, or sitting with 
friends under the huge umbrellas of the 
rain trees in front of the hotel, occa 
sionally bargaining idly with the women 
who bring round baskets of handmade 
lace or the jewel vendors, or simply 
staring Out across the lovely are of the 
bay of Galle and watching the lights 


COKE 


on in the town rue 


rvb 
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ore than a dozen or so miles from Clonmel in 
M Tipperary where just about this season of the 
year the fishermen along the River Suir are getting 
their second wind for the late summer salmon and 
trout stories, stands one of the great sights of Ireland. 
It is the Rock of Cashel, Cashel of the old Munster 
kings and the fighting princes of the early church. Its 
limestone bulk shoulders two hundred feet into the 
soft, blue sky, and the green fields and dark woods 
stretch away at its feet beautiful enough to put a knot 
in a man’s throat: south across the Vale of Tipperary 
toward Limerick; north to the Devil's Bit, a gap in the 
folded mountains where that fellow allegedly chewed 
out a peak one year just to be devilish. This is hallowed 
ground in Tipperary with its history still standing in 
the 10th Century Round Tower, Cormac’s Chapel, the 
13th Century cathedral, the Hall of the Vicar’s Choral 
and the Cross of Saint Patrick—all of them huddling 
on the summit of the Rock. It was here, according to 
the legends, that St. Patrick came in 450 to baptize the 
pagan Munster king Aengus, and while so doing drove 
the spiked end of his iron crook through Aengus’ foot 
either by accident or to hold the man in place. “Why 
didn’t you cry out?” St. Patrick asked the king. “I 
thought it was part of the ritual,” answered Aengus. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JEAN AND TOM HOLLYMAN 


lreland’s Rock of Cashel 


Ah, well, the kings of Munster were hardy from that 
first Core who had a seat of government at Cashel as 
far back as the 4th Century right on through the reign 
of the great Brian Boru who saved all of Western 
Europe from the menace of the Northmen. But not all 
of the Munster lords were as properly respectful of the 
church as they might have been. There is still some 
1Sth Century gossip, tenacious as the old tales them- 
selves, about Gerald, the Earl of Kildare, who was 
called to task by England's Henry VII for burning 
down the cathedral, and who forgave himself by telling 
the monarch that it was all an error—he'd thought the 
archbishop was inside! However, to those who visit 
Cashel during these long summer days with the peace 
of the bees in the meadows, and only the shadows of 
the lazy clouds or the drifting birds dappling the old 
fortress walls and the ancient towers, the strife of the 
past stays tucked in the archives. But it is reminder 
enough that once in the long history of an old land 
Cashel endured as a beacon of man’s learning, an 
outpost of courage and culture in a dark time, and a 
rock-rooted bastion of eternal faith. After all, what's 
in Tipperary in August, as always, is a matter of the 
heart, and no traveler's eye has ever lost anything 


to the scenery either. ... HE END 
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Enlargements postpaid. (C.O.1D). orders postage extra). Money 


hack guarantee 
POLL DEVELOPED and | PRINT of FA 





gras, smoked oysters, cocktail 

shrimp, Perugina nougat 

$13.50, postpaid. Outward Bound Gift 
Service, 545 Fifth Ave., 

N.Y.C. 17 

















600 South Washington, Dept. 110 
THE MYERS CO. Park Rarips, MINNESOTA 





with reise AG 


8 Exp. Roll 35 
12 Exp. Roll 50¢ 
16 Exp. Roll 65< 





A MILLION THRILLS! 


High Power 


BINOCULARS 








Jumbo Reprints ee. 4 Look/ 
J 
Plus 3 


postage 


Mailed back te you same doy received 


WECcial SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 33 Models: $9.95 te $1395 
bonus Write for FREE Mailers. | Snlerac Frea/ Caroieg & toot 

J Mow te beter! Bimecuiers 
OFALs ments, Film and Accessory Prices 





BUSHNELL Binoculars 
voon Chitdren's Dishes 
Oe nsene Cail 






YANKEE PHOTO SERVICE Since 1928 


742 Alae 3 Bridgeport 6, Conn 











A perky painted rabbit offers 





children an extra inducement to get 


to the bottom of their plates. 


, ‘ — aw’ lacec. << 
reso rts See Holiday's Places-to-Stay Set includes partitioned dish, bow! 


Directory on pages 114-115. It and mug. Heavy white porcelain 


ranches offers you a wealth of ideas and finish has baked-in blue design. 


Suggestions for pleasure trips and Also available in brown bear pattern. 


hotel S business trips or both Write ad- $5.95, postpaid. Ett-Bar Co., 


2251 Lincoln Ave., Altadena 85, Cal. 
vertisers direct for literature 


motels and information. ; ' ocemesuaaaiandiiactndeaiile 


(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered 
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SHOPPER 


Golt Beverage Caddy 

An aluminum pint vacuum bottle 
with plastic cup to keep the golf 
addict's favorite between- 

holes refresher icy or steaming 
Top-grain cowhide case 

with brass fittings and four tees, 
straps onto golf bag. $10.45, 
Alan Co., East 
Norwich, L.1., N.Y 


postpaid. J. I 





Sport Classic 

This personalized Dacron- 
and-cotton blouse has Italian lines, 
convertible tab collar and 
roll-your-own sleeves. In white, 
pink, light blue, bamboo, 
pistachio or canary yellow. Sizes 
30-38. $8.30, postpaid, 
including two- or three-initial 
monogram in any color. Lee 


Hendry Products, Little Silver, NJ, 





Good Steer 

For ease and elegance in 
outdoor cooking try this light- 
weight barbecue set 


of spoon, spatula and fork 





Stainless steel with hollow aluminum 


handles in the shape 
of steers. $12.95, postpaid 
Margaret MacIntosh, 
Box 26, Larchmont, N.Y. 


Forgetter'’s Kit 

If you're absent-minded, at least 
remember to take this kit on 
your next trip. The russet brown, 
simulated-leather bag, only 

10” x6", contains over 30 useful 
items: sewing kil, currency 
converter, knife with bottle opener 
etc. $6.95, postpaid. Clarion 


Products, Box 488, Highland Park 


for this column. Send only photographs and descriptions of items.) 
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in 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-0) 





WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc 
life the shots 


interiors 
. Paris night 
you need to complete 
Over 4000 super Koda 
chrome slides from $7 countries in 45mm, 
and 1200 stereos 


day by air mail or on approval! Name 


your collection 


rushed to you same 


the spot, we'll furnish the slide 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 


order) for 40-page illustrated 


four-color catalog, with detailed 
description of 5mm 


Stereo list free 


1315 Westwood Biva 
nest H. Wolfe ee eee 


lides 





DON'T MISS IT 
Corcoran's New 
Hunting, Camping 
& Fishing Catalog 


Just out new 
1946-57 edition 
Completely illus 
trated with hun 
dreds of new, un 
usual sportsmen's 
specialties 
a footwear 
equipment Sen 
for free copy today 


othes 






\ FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE 
ZEISS TYPE Lightweight 
7x50 LF. BINOCULARS 
139°" Wort , 
7% 35 CF Featherweight 
149 Worn 
PREE' “4 
UNITED CAMERA 


CHAMOERS ST. NEW YORR TY 











Shop 


The HOLIDAY 
Shopper 


for exciting gifts for 
the entire family 
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BE TRAVEL-WISE 
CARRY CONCENTRATED 


TRAVEL SOAP 
IN HANDY TUBE FOR PURSE OR POCKET 
Something entirely new in personal soap 
Indispensable for travel abroad, and for 
any place away from home, where satisfac 
tory, sanitary soap is not provided. Lanolin 
enriched lathers luxuriantly even in 
money back guarantee, 
ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 
fiLL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


FS GED GED GED GED GUND GED GED GED GUD GUND GED GED GED GED —_ —_ 
TRAVEL SOAP COMPANY 
P.O. Bex 400, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


cold water 


Send tubes of Lanolin enriched 
Travel Soap enclosed 
Nome 

’ tA ‘ Prine MAME a A we 
Address 


City & State 
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CORCORAN, INC. | 
Bor 1-86, Stoughton, Mass, | 


They All Chose 


LINGUAPHONE 


for Languages 


because: 
“Conversational Practice A Great 
Help,” writes 

Gilbert De Simeone of Devon, Penna 








"W's Quick, Foxy, Fun for the 

Family te Learn a Language by 
UINGUAPHONE,” says 

Mrs. PH. Lyman of Portland, Oregen 


I al t LINGUADPH 


LINGUAPHONE 
and only LINGUAPHONE offers: 


The Most Outstanding LINGUISTIC 
TRAINING on Record 


Your Choice of 34 LANGUAGES including 
| SPANISH ‘american or turopeen 
FRENCH - GERMAN - JAPANESE 

ITALIAN - RUSSIAN - MODERN GREEK 


| 
| The Most Outstanding FACULTY 
| 
| 





AND SPEECH EXPERTS on Record 








only UNGUAPHONE brings 6 to | 2 of the world's best 
tive language teachers int nm fine, life-like 
cordings A roster of distinguishe i tore i4 uv je 
speak and teach thew tive ‘ yes from the “ 
BONNE to the UNIVERSITY OF MADRID ‘ ATHERd 

| AMSTERDAM trov the UNIVERSITY ’ TORY 

| COLUMBIA 

| Thats why UNGUAPHONE Conversational ( ase 

sed t ver 14,000 leading ehools Neges 
yniversities, More than a million b © study students have 
learned anothe quoge thie ' way 
You LISTEN and LEARN 

that's how first learned to speak thal s w te child's 
Pp to speak another language with Liv JAPHONE M 
begin with a single language, then go on to become 4 


inquage linguists the LINGUAPHONE wo 


COMPLETE Course on FREE TRIAL 
Write for FREE BOOKLET Your Passport to a New World of 


Opportunity md details of FREE TRIAL OFFER 
THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
1-37-0866 Rock. Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


World's Wandard Conversational Methed 
for Over Half « Century 


‘ : 
| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE ' 
| § 1.37.-086 Beck. Plare, New York 20, N.Y ' 
; fy ! hee : 
; ? (rer “ ' 
' ' 
' ‘ ' 
' ' 
' i 
' ' 
j Address j 
‘cy ten 
' ' 
' ‘ 
. 4 


NOISE. BAN 
EAR STOPS 


LAP! 


Neier 


Les ol 


i¢ 











Banish all your pet nose peeves with NODS 
the wonderfully elective eur stops made of 
Goodyear Airfoam and wan. Just tuck them in 


3 prs 


Ame supply 


$4 00 


ppd 


your ears to enjoy sounder deep, din-free 
reading and study. famous since 1940, sate, 

ymfortable, guarantead to please Fine for 
twimmers ton 





just wonderful for travelers! 


Light shy? LITE-FOM Eye Shade $1.00 ppd, 


THE SLEEP LABORATORY 
Dept WN .186 Filth Ave a el. ed 


COLOR PRINTS 


FROM YOUR COLOR FILMS 
KODACHROME + ANSCOCHROME 
EXTACHROME «+ AMSCO COLOR 
NAn5 $a7 6« 10 
45 | $1 | $2 
FUL PROCESO AMSCO (KIACuROME 41 
Send for complete price list 
Fast service high quality 
Satisfaction of money back 
Authorized Anuwo Color Loboratory 
COLORFAK LABORATORIES 


1140-4 bentfert Ww. Sliver pring Mad 


13 





PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


Write to these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature 





West Virginia 
THE VACATION SEASON NEVER ENDS 


Cheenbik 


Your choice of three « hampionship golf 





WHERE 








courses is symbolic of the wide range of 


sports’ facilities which await you at 


America’s premier year round resort 








} —~ 
allie 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS + WEST VIRGINIA 


Mexico California 





Hotel 


Club de Pesca FOR YOUR VACATION 


COME TO 
CORONADO 
The West's Greatest Seashore Resort 


Rest « Relaxation « Fun 


Gourmet American Plan meals 


Weat'a« finest ceean beach 


Beach and Tennis Club 
ailing * Deep sea fishing 
Dancing + Golf 
Special programa for « 
and leen-agers 
Jai Alai and racing in Mexico 


Consult your travel agent or write direct 
HOTEL DEL 


CORONADO 


CORONADO, CALIFORNIA 


+. Kiingenamith, Managing Dire 


The Famous All Year Resort Across 
The Bay From San Diego 


hildren 


HOTELS IN Mexice | 
HOTEL DEL PRADO 


MEXICO CITY 








and in i HIGHLANDS INN 
ACAPULCO Se nae 
MG |e 


rivate terra , moking : 


“i aml of 


Carmels Only Ocean tront Hotel 





AMERICAS 


RETIRE ON 
$90 A MONTH 


esort area, 465 days of sun a year, dry 














Colorado 








teme ‘ Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALI 
spenses $1450-250 « mo. Am.Eng. colony on lak« “THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION" 
60 am. long. WO in. to chy @ million, medical ‘ tot 1 ik ' Kiting, | 
schol art sport Few hours by air yeare 5a a,‘ Va ‘ " 
" bre PAVED roads all the wa Pull come ach . Seu . : ' : Ru ~4 
: maid cnr 34 ww Sl s mo filet Awe for 10% dis 
ue m $% tb fee 40¢, gas iSe gal. Grin, fom count in rates during Sept. Ka ' ! 
G5e-HSe th. whiskey $1.50 at. Houses $10 | nanan HOOER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 
\ oe a / nm, sitter serene liv 
2 amone world " viderate people. Pur 
EXACTLY how Americans are Living on $50-—890 | The Don K Ranch—Colorado 
$140-—5240 a mo., Airmail $2.00 tor 110 Pages _— Rockies! 6,000 - 
j : roads, hotels, hunting, ftehing s what ioe Kisding g jen Ha 
od « conduions from Am. viewpoint (Pers . \ whing te ” . & o> 
chk OF} o Por Arnmald, $.A.. Bow SA, Aji e. Bru wy 
Lake Chapala, lal., Mexico Sioem Ser Rt. Pueble, Cole. Tel: Wetmore 9722 
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MOVIES 


Continued from Page 71 


person of an old lady still very 
much alive in Western Germany, 
who may or may not be the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia, only surviv- 
ing child of Nicholas Il, Czar of 
All The Russias 

Her story, as it follows the known 
facts, is that in 1917, on the heels of 
the Bolshevik triumph, the Czar and 
his immediate family were removed 
to Ekaterinburg, where the regime 
was about to open a branch butcher 
shop, and it was from this abattoir 
that the Grand Duchess made her 
escape under circumstances worthy 
of Alan Ladd and a squad of space 
cadets. This latter detail is disputed 
by the authorized version, in which 
all perished, but a convincing case 
can be made out for the lady's claim 
and if you’re bored with Did Bacon 
Write Shakespeare’s Plays? or the 
other way about, you might try to 
solve this puzzle. 

Why the movies have neglected 
this imperial cliffl-hanger for so long 
is another riddle, but a play called 
{nastasia has been successfully pro- 
London, New 
York, so it ts that 
20th Century-Fox has taken the hint 


duced in Paris and 


not surprising 
and is now making the movie in 
Europe. The worldly and elegant 
Anatole Litvak ts directing and In- 
grid Bergman plays the ill-starred 
Grand Duchess. 

So far, Litvak is 
an old and trusted performer in the 


$0 good Mr 


**Kapellmeister-a-waltz-my-regi- 
ment-leaves-at-dawn” department, 
having probed royal Weltschmer: 
as far back as the memorable May- 
Miss Bergman, her 
beauty and talent visible lately only 


erling; and 
in some limp broodings devised for 
her by Roberto Rosselini, should be 
a radiant and eloquent argument for 
the old regime 

The sad, cruel fate of the Russian 
Royal Family has always been an 
affecting tale to me, especially be- 
cause in Hollywood, a melting pot if 
ever | saw one, | have the honor of 
being personally acquainted with 
His Imperial Highness, Prince Mike 


Romanoff, the suave and benevolent 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY 


Continued from Page 34 


little 
contentedly on the edge of the Bay. 


his neat pier, and he lives 


So, you must understand, does 


San Francisco, the city that once was 
a garish queen during all the Big 
Embar- 


Water's commerce to her 


tts 


despot who rules the fine restaurant 
which bears his honored name. The 
joint operates in the great Romanoff 
tradition, His Highness doing with 
his prices what the Cossacks did with 
their whips, but the Prince ts a jaunty 
and cultured oasis in the dank Los 
Angeles basin, and even with ham- 
burger going for around three dollars 
a bite, a charming and agreeable 
host. He has never publicly com- 
mented on the strange story of his 
alleged kinswoman, the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia; for one thing, 
he is far too regal to put the knock 
on a competitor, but in private the 
been 
skeptically aloft and a look of dis- 


imperial eyebrows have seen 
dain has been observed on the royal 
kisser. ““Not a chance, old boy,” he 
has been heard to murmur, his tone 
and accent those of an officer of the 
Guards who has 
hot Anish. “1 am the 


only surviving Romanoff. It 


Coldstream just 
swailowed a 
there 
were any more of us the restaurant 
business would be so cluttered with 
crowns and ermine that you couldn't 
get to the kitchen. | made my escape 
by changing clothes with a waiter— 
mind you, in 1917, long before the 
the 
noted inventor, Thomas Alva Bee- 


invention of the B picture by 
and | knew then that my Imperial 
destiny was this restaurant.” 

His Highness has received many 
flattering offers for his life story from 
Hollywood producers and is now 
trying to decide which of them to ac- 
cept, while also trying to decide on 
his life story. Meanwhile, Romanoff’s 
is Open for lunch and dinner and if 
you mention my name His Highness 
will 


probably be pleased to add 


what | owe to your bill. 


Obviously a full-fledged Holly- 
wood cycle is churning and properly 
anointed monarchs wishing to cash 
in on the trend should communicate 
at once, and in writing, with any of 
the major studios. Give name and 
last known whereabouts of kingdom 
weight and height (with and withou 
crown), hereditary diseases, if any, 
and social-security number 

Ihere are no openings at present 
for Georgian or Sicilian princes. 


THE END 


cadero. She's changed, and nowhere 
so much as along The Front, which 
stretches beside a broad boulevard 
Wharf at the 
north to China Basin at the south 
The old Building, hard at 
the foot of Market Street, keeps 
memories alive with its four-clocked 


from Fisherman's 


Ferry 


tower; to left and right of it are tl 
piers, great cavernous sheds juttin 


fingers into the tide from the blunt 








inner thumb of the San Francisco PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


peninsula. Once commuters by hun- For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 
dreds of thousands swarmed off the 


boats each morning and back each | New England | Virginia 


evening to bury their noses in news- 1 | t + } t ig Giii at | 


papers or bridge games while the a 
ferries paddled them home to their eS, ui 
bedroom cities. They came and g ung 

went, but visitors tarried. The three- by the Sea, Maine ~~~ 


and-a-half-mile-long Embarcadero 











| MRKNEN UREN AN 
COME TO 


Leamibur UNG 


VIRGINIA 





Smooth beaches, majestic cliffs. Magnificent 


offered action and excitement where scenery. Accommodations of oll types 


you could mingle with the salty | Avgust is an especially good month for vace- | 
. | tlons here because of the warmer water, more 
i > earth. Yo . 
froth of half the earth. You could pecans Ye nie penecntharc at | 
do anything then you were man Write for folder THE 
enough to do | OGUNQUIT PUBLICITY BUREAU, Ogunquit Ni, Maine | At Smugglers’ Notch 


There was a bucket 0 blood be- ig ii TEs Ree, AAA. At Mt. Mansfield in the scenic Green 


’ : Mountains. Morgan horses, tennis, heated pool 
hind every noisy doorway, and fe- 
Wy md On the Coast of aime 


PRUCEWOLD STOWE 2, VERMONT 


;' LODGE Quimby's Club on Averill Lakes 
oad LOG COTTAGES [ii tie’Norivcast Kingdon Fishing ruling, tennin, water 





Dancing. Golfnearby. Kenowned buropean cumine 
Wine cellar, New Color POLDER, Weite or Tel 
6-311. Reserve NOW for Glorious ball b oliage Season 


male shrieks from the transient 
rooms above. Trumpets blared from 
dine-and-dance joints. Grog flowed. 















i 
Man or boy, you could get yourself | 
needled with a gaudy tattoo, or 





sports. Memorable meals, recreation for all agee Mleasing 
*\ Main Lodge and individual Cot- cottages. No hay fever. Junior counselors for children 
‘ tages secluded in spruce woods and teenagers H. A. Quimby, Averill, Vermont 

a combination of modern resort - cman | Medatmedentn | 





worse, if you liked. On-the-spot 
tailors flipped tape measures around — | 
| 


ment. Salt water swimming pool ww 


thoversen’‘secich Severin | 10 CA 


flat-bellied young buckos fitting out 





Private beach. Boat trips. Cock . . 

tail Lounge, Delicious Food oY Late Summer oa 
for fun ashore, while bullets cracked Amer. Plan. Reasonable rates g / 

Open to Sept. 17 oY weather is perfect, vacation % 
in shooting galleries which were On er VAUGA i. /. gatety in full swing, and there's s 
blinds for shapelier targets. plenty of swimming, fishing, realfunon \* | 


When | worked at the bridge 
building | lived at the tall brick 





©| Write for free color map, directory listing | 
Army & Navy YMCA and strolled ) Where the Forest Mech the Sea | over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length 
the bustling avenue of an evening, - w 





Williamsburg Lodge and Taverne 


, Of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel ~ 


Double fro $4.00 
. had either ; In the heart of MAINE woods. $ guest house, housekeeping cottage ogee 
bumping with men who had either a ha) : 
You relax in a modern log cabin on the o or motel is desired. Write Ls Williamsburg lun & Cottages 

‘ ac ) > ) “rs. shore of a quiet lake “away from it all” Dorurbole om $10.01 
P irfot or a chiy on their shoulder You eat delicious meals at a central lodge 7 Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce / ble from 91 ' 
One or the other. The night was and will have the best vacation you ever Hyannis 11, Mass 1608 © FIRGINIA'S COLONIAL CAPITAL «© 1100 

had. Write the Robbins for more in- — 

sleepless with the sound of roister- formation ‘ 


ing below Vie “ SADDLEBACK LAKE CAMPS | 




















Y RANGELEY, MAINE Ch Cd 
And in 1934 the Y was the one safe E = (A ¢ vd B-O-R-E-D 
ape hed : , 
place to watch as nasty and bloody a The Homestead Inn atest: tus Matiaiaide ta Epo ae ? 
| A teapot eat Cetniat hen, for famiien snd motare | Sevirmber ie,deiatatyl bere, Worm baring conuione | WITH the usual vacation: 
labor war as man ever fought. The | people, with every facility for a perfect holiday. Am. of | school in Mew lend. ¢ 5 vasntien have, Peivete | 
\ d th | bure p Vans 28 miles from N.Y.C. April to Nov. 18th beach. eaiihent h een (oad « sty, From 64 Come to America’s Moet Unusual lon 
C . were ) S ec, an the } te SOD day with meals a Labor Da | os oe : catia om ove 
Bay men ore On ir 8 | Philip A. Weldron, Greenwich, Conn. The Crawford Pamily P.O. thes FP, Cotuit, Mase. | ' le t vacation, If i} ial 
‘ > . “* ‘e y Orin Chern in ts ren COLO 
broad boulevard was scarcely big Interlaken — The Northfield ee a ye 
enough 1 COmem such Senaeeve A charming resort on the most beautiful lake in the Berk ad Family at thi ‘ad “ ful « ~ wy lan “Ixfors val | ing ton, Our yacht food and other 
tempers. They spilled blood with shires Goll, fishing. Open thru Oct. 15..Brochure. Writ og my beg. 4 enema facilities (including a sporty short golf 
vo | Z pen all year. ¢ ole Ider ‘ 
y | Eost Nerthfeld, M course) are rapidly becoming world 
policemen and National Guardsmen | Son S08, tchoviie, Conn. | a -- ag F >a — = . ry uM famous, But the most intriguing part 
w rwater Lodges owebore 0 dea In we interesting 
and even the toughest got their | Ne York — , Ay “9 1 Rye vip pens Pinar el f The ‘Tides Inn is the interesting 
: | at, ake “ _ 1 cools ae Private lock and beach facilities |" ople who help us make it America 
bellyful that awful summer Feiryiand of Mall foliage. informal, friendly, complete re Most Unusual Inn. You'll love it her 
7 bh } bi * e . . azation. Reserve now for Sept -mid4 bet Weite op wire now | ; evasion 
. 70 ‘ > . . tow emery on 
Now the bridge traffic rumbles Visit Historic | HG Vinnicombe, Wolfeboro 4, New Hempshire. Tel-436 peal yp ey Ahn 
high over The Front and spills out Pennsylvania 





at a terminal five blocks away. West Point _ Hotel Hershey and Cottages THE TIDES INN 








































































Autos. motor trucks, buses and the ie oo ona satital pe — Oy me. Geen pear — IRVINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Kuropean Plan 
airplane have changed the path, the Joseph Gessier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pe iaiieetidaidimenieateies 
pace and the mood of the times Make your headquarters at the fa- The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons Travel Directory — 
. ’ ” ° P ous Hotel Thayer ideally " The Place They Told You About for newly wede on 2 
The town’s hot”—meaning it’s a ~ pepsi ‘2% . our own secluded cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots / 

e loc ated ov erlooking the beautiful - do but ay ty Maries, Ba dooee Don t Spend a Frustrated Vacation 
Hudson River. 40 les f Ne for unique pleture story and helpful booklet Plan Your | PREVIEW YOUR TRAVEL PLANS KNOW PLACES & PRICES 
reerdier adler: Perfect Honeymoon” Sox 193, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 
York City. The only hotel on the Florida Get TH HE Gl ML ET—228 pages 
picturesque grounds of the United 

PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise | : : Fon 27 YRS TRA TRA 
credited om tom m ns States Military Academy. Fine food, MIAMI'S (ricadly | Tells Where and py tag: wang om 
Pe Pacitio Minstested. Cenode 
right and top to bottom 240 ATTRACTIVE ROOMS FROM $7 DOUBLE "EVERGLADES Katoute Nas ‘i Le vi : Insiew "Spoctal Nes 
MM tle | on on ow ofr ity “ 1a! , 
; het: C4 wR | U.S. HOTEL THAYER Close to oll atiractions... Alr- | The Glenlet, S60 Sth Av ‘Dept. 4, N.Y. 36 
—- " renee | WEST conditioned rooms if desired — 
6 | - | EST POINT « NEW YORK Private parking .. . Famed Patio- city HOTELS 
aa as Pasay —- in-the-Sky . Cabana colony New York, i 
H . <n ik CR . 
(Rapho-Guiliumette) (oi. 8k | Lake Placid Marcy — 
i--M Rast (Shosta ! Noid fa wountain village's newest and finest hotel 
' I (Camera O | Ideal for ymne 7 haliday, Retes tro $10 daily completely NEW YORK 
ke ei Muench (8 | luding erlative oe oe Special low rate honeys 
Kk Haw (CUBR) | — f 5 te eae ipo rete heneytasse Gulf Winds Vacation Apartments 2 deliedied meinen teenie tna 
5 Haw f mtn souvenir booklet. Write Hotel Marcy, Loke Placid, N.Y en att ne ee Te I RR busy men and women! 
: Rapho-t; | North Carolina thon ab oven i" ee dine g & lounge Near gull, Enjoy ow wg rv) paivatien bo Wor 
‘ ; or (RR pv erlookir ential “ Voth ¢ 
: a | Pisgah National Forest Inn 1H. Cary, Gull Winds, $4 Petersbory Beech, Plerda Filth Ave, theatres, Rodi City 
oP ) 120 ft. enigy pleasant September Arizona = ee ap ta he be outta 
| shaw Ohet ov. ce i cpemt a “on mout vo van radio fa pI nae 
un trails. rare secnety. log tines. quiet eavniorticcottace | RELAX IN ARIZONA'S SUNSHINE CORNER | $10.50 to $18 Mony with televisios 
i i , " Vas . ort ur few alter @ ’ 7 ’ ‘¥ le 
h ' Lestie end Lede Kirschner, Ouusn, A wC | ‘aoe pe wy 15060) rhe ter Soohiet “me 
U mH Perfect climate, | 
j Montana SWISSHELM winter and summer. | oatve by my | Now eg = 
r H (R ‘ Gall 7 j LODGE & Horseback, swim- we Blechs from New Coliseum 

) rv ‘ — ewa nn ming, marvelous | 

ei st 7 Ee ante ¥ vo cart Our mters seaort wost ofers | “QCLAAMCLLIGGMT mechs ond rome. | BARBIZON: PLAZA 

i * i the lete socnens ‘ ° *, Moderate rates. 

i Caldy (VPage i 7) - ‘ Cc ’ 
ve ed Un ie Pow ill For folders, || SWISSHELM LODGE 106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
—_——_—__—__ | "Poul H. Helenstein, Getietin Geteway, Mont. reservations, write Bex 190H, Elfride, Aris At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 
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ot-time t i i pohhceman told me 
meowlha diy, watc! va tk tof 
derelict f has i hott of 
cheap muscatel Lhey were cl tered 
in a padiocked doorway at th ry 
middie of the old bhucket- blood 


row 'z find a tatton parior now 


you d have to use tl yellow ction 


of the telephone book, and wend 
your way uptown, Faded election 
posters fill windows that once looked 
gleefully to lin f bluejacket 


bounding up from shore-leave boat 
Most of the doors fro 
Mission we 
cheap wineshops and saloons keep 
hours. A 


hunt to find a turtle-neck sweater 


ar padlock 


aiorman would have t 
Even the hundred-foot mast, un 
i dock, oF 


used to 


stepped and lying 


which the longshoremer 


play their endk blackjack game 
Ss wont 
Bay men wltly of the 


peak 
change as they eatin the Y cafeteria 
or over their beer at the little coun 
ter restaurants on the what Per 


haps it's symbolized by tl bicycle 
shops dock side repair works where 
a big up can have minor surger’ 


prope ller 


a shalt removed or a 
fitted——-without benefit of dry dock 
I hat & progres wome argue other 


curse angrily. They ll all have a word 


for it, though, on St. Patrick Day 
when the briny gang gather long 
hore boss hipping-line presi 
dents, pilots underwriter tow 


boaters, ship chandlers—all at the 
Apostieship of the Sea, four blocks 
up the hill, to raise a niimental 
vc big Water that 
was, is and will be. A seaport, as 


d-bys, 


green highball to t 


they know, is a place for go 


“us well as hello 


We said tarewell to tl Delta 
VUueen which used to carry roster 
ing weekenders to Sacramento and 
was the star of many movies Iike 
Sieamboat ‘Round the Bend. Switt 


and nice motel tole her 
paddle 


wheels and towed her off to New 


highways 
trade so they boxed her 
Orleans, where she became at last an 
authentic cruise packet on the Mis 
sissippi. Another day we raced up 
the coast with gangs of good Bay 
men to rescue the Aenkoku, a big 
from the ocean 
rocks. We floated her back on a bub 
ble of air, her innards trailing from 
Ihe boss of that 


salving was Charlie Rice 


Japanese freighter 


her own bottom 
aman to 
know if you would understand the 
Big Water 

Meet Charle and 


Tom Crowley, crusty old admiral of 


you'd mect 


the towboaters, whose boast is that 
100 per cent of all Bay traffic, at 
some time or other, must call for 
Red Stacks. Cap'n Bill Darraugh, 
his superintendent 


used to bring 


sailing ships up The Front, working 


16 


them tight through the ferry lanes, 
and nest them six inch apart It 
was Charlie who spoke an epic tag 


hb Y nk ob lu Wa 


wallow home on her air bubble and 


line when the ready to 


patch Now he said reverently, 
he's in the hands of God and the 
Red Stach 


corn to 
a personality like San Fran 
cisco Bay. You take 


rT ud « ver you}! hoot 


[hese are ways you 
know 
wome of the 
ind the 


on your lace You meet the 


pray 
diver 
coming up from the telephone ca 
ble you wander into the 


He thichen 


blinding 


lights at where kred 


COMING 


Why | 


and our faults most « xaggerated here 


A collection of three dozen mouth-watering dishes 


members of the United Nations 


The half 


and a shrine of 


qual 


America’s birth 


NEAT 


IIlinois the most American of all our states: why are our virtues 


Roe, a quict little Cana ian, feeds 


the round-the-clock gangs when 
they re giving the Lurline her “shave 
and a haircut (A fine expression 
for a lady!) You watch the dredges 
sucking oyster shell from the ages- 
old beds to make 


and feed the white leghorns at Peta- 


Portland cement 


luma. You mark the arrival of Nor- 


neatest 
Santa Fe 


tugs, bright orange in the sun, barg- 


wegian motorships—the 


afloat—and watch the 


ing their seven thousand boxcars 


over the last lap of their transcon- 
tinental system 


Every train brought over the 


mountains and deserts must be han- 


MONTE 


’ A vivid portrait of the nation’s hub, 
illustrated with magnificent photograph 


many in full color 


ILLINOIS, by Clyde Brion Davis 


from 


you ll want to try every one 


THE WORLD'S FAVORITE RECIPES 


mile at the tip of Manhattan is the original metropolis, 
New Yorkers think of it as 


Hk REAL NEW YORK, by Martin Mayer 


\ plea for the innocent 


ex game that gets you nowhere delightfully. 


CONFESSIONS OF A FLIRT, by Frederic Morton 


cel of the crimes 


you to the 


gives you the fascinating details 


MURDER TOUR OF SCOTLAND, by Eric Ambler 


It's the 


THE COARSI 


Burma, the 


Arabian Nights in the Nevada desert 


almost come true 


AND LOVELY ILLUSIONS OF LAS VEGAS 


by Sean O Faolain 


rolden peninsula between India and China, is such a gay 


and friendly country that even during the ravages of war it was called 


LAND OF LAUGHTER, by Santha Rama Rau 


On the shores of Italy 


is a unique unforgettable hostelry 


fabulous Lake Como 


VILLA D'ESTE, photographs by Slim Aarons, text by Roger Angell 


In private life Beatrice Lillie is the impeccable Lady Peel. But this is 


only a role played by a sly 


mischievous and achingly comical imp 


IHE LADY IS A CLOWN, by Kenneth Tynan 


The world may never again see races in which a nation’s sailing 


reputation ts at stake 


days of yachts like the queenly Rainbow 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF YACHTING, by Henry Morton Robinson 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One 


Holiday Indoors 


a party-house on Palm Island,in Miami's spectacular Bis- 


cayne Bay 


Dutl's Foreien Bazaar; the 
Alfred 


Harry 


other memorable features 


Kurnitz and 


a versatile Chinese banker's coat from Suzi 


movies and TV covered by 


Bester, respectively — plus 


in your September HOLIDAY 


DON'T MISS NENT MONTIES HOLIDAY! 


HOLIDAY 


ALCGUST 


died at the end by seafaring sons of 
the Bay 
barges 


Gulls don't follow these 


though pigeons do when 


the boxcars are loaded with barley 
You look for the low-slung tankers, 
and you may even sec the worlds 
biggest, owned by a mystery man 
rumored to have more money than 
governments have. You notice that 
other ships give it leeway and cut 


High 


higher when it go« 


their speed octane blows 

If you're very lucky, you board a 
ship at Quarantine and ride with the 
pilot to the upriver port of Stock- 
ton. It might be a British 
Scottish 


and I don't 


tramp 


Australian captain chief 
engineer, ¢ hinese crew 
recommend the tripe the cook serves 
up. You would pass the spot where 
they held the famous old prize fights 
on barges (the law said they were too 
brutal on land). Someone hopes to 
use the cocooned merchant fleet 
there for wheat storage, which isn’t 
such an outlandish idea. The old sar- 
dine plants are processing vegetables 
and shad roe in alternate seasons, 


On your way back, watch the Navy 
planes make touch-and-go landings 
near the China shrimping grounds, 
These are the waters from which the 
first Pan-American 


neered transpacific flying. 


( lippers plo- 


stands 
Gate like a calendar 
painting for the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings. She would be 


now. You could learn of her past 


Sometimes a windjammer 


in from the 
a foreigner 
and all our seafaring history—in 
cluding boiler-bursting steamboat 
at San Frat 


Alma Spreck 
with the help 


races here on the Bay 
cisco’s Aquatic Park 
els, of the sugar clan 
of nautical laboring men who love 
the Big Water 
museum ther 

Drop over to Oakland Creek and 
Jack London Square, which the port 
of Oakland | 


rial plaza of 1 


has built a maritime 


built into a memo- 
taurants. The First 
and Last Chance loon 1s there 
still on its oyster-shell mound, where 
old Johnny H inold 


Jack London to write his first stories 


encouraged 


and fall in love with tl ca 

My own friend ft the windiam- 
mers are gone now, and there's a 
concrete pier where | dived for their 
coins. My friend Will, of the shark 
skin-for-sword-hilts business a 
prosperous Carpet man now, and his 
wife wouldn't let him go out on a 
raft of planks. But there are other 
adventurers—like the hopefuls who 
tried to sail the raft Lefi 1] to Ha 
wall and wert 


Cate 


swamped just off the 
They might have found plenty 
of sights and adventure right inside. 


where there sull room and reason 


to explore Mine is only a pers nal 
chapter in the restless life of the Big 
Water. rHE END 

| ‘ 





on the INDEPENDENCE or CONSTITUTION 


70S PA /\/ + FRANCE + ITALY 


THE DELIGHTFUL Swnlane to Europe ts yo 
vay to the heart of Spain! iver 


, 
ndependence and Constitutior 


} 


is by the specially sched 


ote] aboard the great Indepe 
nin New ‘ 

every mod 

comfort. First port ¢ 


tour sy ain 


TRAVE 


THREE WEEK VACATIONS|! 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


HOLTDAY AtG 








If you smoke a lot... CHANGE TO KENT... CHANGE TO KENT 


Now, more than ever, you want a cigarette that really tastes fresh. Better change to Kent, It’s the only cigarette ad 
r that gives you h filtration to help you keep your smoking moderate, And 


with the Micronite Filter eo the fiilte ti J 


besides, the Micronite Filter smooths the flavor. With every puff, you get the full enjoyment of Kent's custom tobaccos. King Size 
and Regular 


If you really like to smoke a lot, why not make that change to Kent, today? And why not start with a carton? length 





